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INTRODUCTION 



The enactment of Title VII of E,S,E,A, in 1968 generated 
substantial efforts devoted to the .prepauration of pe'rsonnel 
to ins1:ruct children of limited EYiglish proficiency through ' • 
bilingual education programs. In' addition, colleges and 
universities throughout the United States have ' initiated 
programs using a bilingual instructional approach to provide • 
cheater access ^o^^higher educat^ion to stTudent^ whose native 
language is other than Englis'h. These two types of programs - 
bilingual teacher preparation and bilingual pos t^econdary 
education - constitute bilingual .h.igher education in New Jersey, 

Since bilingual higher education in New Jersey, as well 
as in the pnited States, is at an early stage of development, 
there is a need to analyze the various dimensions underlyin.g 
policy formulation and program implementation. Accordingly, in 
August, 1979 the New Jersey Department of Higher Education 
sponsored its annual Bilingual Higher Edupation Summer Institute 
At Seton^Hall University, 

The purpose of' the Institute was to provide a forum for 
professional exploration and discussion of social science 
iss^ues affecting bilingual higher education. Consistent with 
this purpose, the Institute focused on socio-^inguistic , 
anthropological, social psychological, pedagogical, and ■socio- 
political-economic considerations^ related to the implementation 
of such programs , . 

This Report of the Institute Pr oc^feedinqs. contains the 
papers presented by thirteen of the invited- speakers , Each^ 
paper incudes van analysis of particular factors which influence 
the fbrJD and quality of biliagual higher education policy and 
instructional programs. In add it ion the auth'ors offer specific ^ 
recommendations regarding 'the direction research should take 
and/or the practices that seem" to be m^st effective in bilingual 
higher *educat,ion« 

While this report of the proceedings .comes two ye^ts after 
the event, we hope it will serve ^as a aseful resource document 
for institution's of higher education which^share the goal of 
serving our bilingual and potentially bilingual student population 
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FOREWORD 



In the last two decades our dq^ntry .has begun to recognize 
the needs of e thnolinguis tic minority populations, especially , 
in the ar^a of education* Legal mandSites' sudh as Lau^v ♦ Nichols 
have reaffirmed the rights of these groups to obtain '^equal 
educational opportunities. While much h^as been accomplished * 
to edu<:ate children of limit^ed English proficiency, ye need 
to direct greater ,ef.fprts to majcing higher educa}:io>n more acces- 
sible to etl\nolinguistic minori'ty groups. ^ 

Duririg the last two yeai^s, the New Jersey Departme^nt ^of ^ 
Higher E'ducat ion^^as- undertaken a series of endeavors in bilingual 
higher ediicStiiion to define our goals and mission in this area. 
The proceedings of the Bilingual Higher .Education' Summ^^r' 
Institute reflect our concern with the iss'ues which^affect the 
implementation of l^ilingual higher education programs' in New 
Jersey. It. represents an attempt to'clarif^ these issues in 
order to, formulate etfecrive policy. ' • - r 

The 1980' s will b'e a challenging time for .all of us in 
e^jducation who must address complex problems with limited resourdes< 
We hope the Institute Prop'eedings although issued two years 
^£ter the actual institute, will stimulate the development of 
innovative approaches to meet, this challenge. The consent of the 
papers have withstood the test .of time, and while new developments 
have occurred in, the field, they have not invalidated' the concepts 
contained" within the Institute Proceedings. 



T.. E'dward *Hollander 
Chancellor 



August, 1981 * 
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"FOUNdATIONS OE BILINGUAL EDUCATION" 



by; Dog. E. Glyn Lev^is « 

Wales / United Kingdom 



A. INTR ODUCTION 
» 



!• Some definite 

Bilingual education is an institution, and like most 
institutions it embraces a* variety of approaches and what the 
institution ♦is intended to promote is open to* a variety of inter- 
pretations, Thi*s is true of all institutions - the Christian 
Church has a diversity of formes, the Constitution can be interpre- 
ted in more than one way, and a political institution, whether it 
is 5 '^^^^t3^^^^.the legislature speaks with several voices. Similarly 
the instiliP^^n which we call, 'bilingual education* is not a simple 
or unifo^rm datum; according to 'circumstances it can be interpreted , 
as possessing several equally appropriate f orms", ' and several aims' 
(some of them incompatible with other equally valid aims) . The - 
same form of bilingual education ni.ay have advantageous consequences 
in 'one set of circumstances, and adverse consequences in another. 
For th\st reason, while it is ♦ convenient to speals of 'bilingual educa- 
tion* in global term^ it is necessary to remind ours^elves that this 
is an over simplification, and th^it, in par t , ■ it 'wou Id be more 
satisfactory always to speak of' 'the education of bilingual children* 
since this places the. emphasis where it belongs - pn the individual 
child gather than the ins t itut io.h • 

Nevertheless^ although 'our ccuic^e^rn is with a form of bilingual 
education w^p.ch*is appropriate to an individual, aTnd therefore to ^ 
some extent different in each 9ase, the^e are some generaliiations 
which we are permitted to make. The mo*i5"t obvidus of these is that 
a bilingual education implies imparting a knowledge of* and an oppor- , 
tunity to use at least two languages This necessary element in the 
foundation of bilingual education is se^lf -evident cind though some 
of the implications of the term?, 'knowledge* and 'use' of two 
languages ^re debatable we need not elabor^ate upon them at this^ stAge 
sincQ other fundamental ^elements require ^priol: consideration • For 
ins,tance, we need to consider what we mean by the term 'foundations' 
i£self in this case: Are they simply the basic reqjuir.ement af 
bilingualifem per se -'namel*y the ability to use two lang'u'agevs? 0^ 
do 'foundations' mean 'what is required to provide a particular type - 
of bilingual • education , in which cas'e 'foundations' would include 



not only the pre-requisi te of bilingualisn, but the purposes *to* 
w^^ich bilingualism is to be put - the\aims and goals which a * 
bilingual education is meant *to achieve? iJnless we interpret the 
term in" the si^mplest wa^ 'to *mean the knowledge and use of two 
I ^ lajiguages the founda1:ions of 'bilin%'Ual education consist not onl-y of 

fac*ts but fantasies, hopes'.and ideals, and it is difficult to dis- . ' 

'tinguish between*, them and the facts. . .In* determining a policy for , 
ot^ia shaping a programme of bilingual education, what is rightly or 
wrongly- believed about bilingualism is as important as what 'is know?i 
for certain^ Ec^ucai:iori is x^t a Science though it tries to make use 
of sc^ientifiq data. Like politics it is the 'art of the possible* - 
^ it achieves what those Who determine policy and ,those who influence 
* ^ |:he policy makers want and .find it possible to achieve. The results \ 
of bilin^'ual 'e'ducation programmes cannot be evaluated in abstract 
and ab^lHite terms like the results of a scientific? experiment. The 
environmisnt of a scientific experiment is contro^lled in^such a way^ 
* that it does not enter into the calculations ot the result; it can 

.be ignored.* In any form of education the environnv^nt *is par't Stnd ' » 
p.arcel of the process which is^being examined or promoted. Educa- * 
tion >io€Ps not mould men in the. abstract but, in and for a given 
society. Consequently, the nature of that society, its hopes and 
fears, its history as well as its current social, ecorfomic an<J de*- 
mographic cha^ractei^stics are. aspects of .the foundations of any 
, bilingual education that the society . 3^eks tp. promote*. The foiindci- 
tions o-f bilingual eduoJation in ' the -United States are' differe'^nt from 
those of bilingual eduiation- in th^^oviet Union because 'thp , social'^ 
philosophies as wel^l as other 'characteristics of the two countries ^ 

•^differ. , , * ^ ' * ^ . * ' 

B . Bilingual Education ^ A Characteristic oj^ Koderji*izat i^pn, 

• 1. The -developing founJati'ons *^of Bilingual Education ' , 

In addition to the s-imp'le ' f act that bili\igual education is 
founded o-n the knowledge and^ usfe of two^ languages,, there is^a second 
generalization which is true of 'all forms of bilingual education* which 
rs inculcate'd ^ in the publii school ^system -'it is a *form' of education 
'Vhich is meant to enable 'i^ndividuals and grotips to 1-ive *in a modern-^ * 
izing or an already modernized .society. Not, all 'foifms of bilingual ^ 
education have "been based on "this re^quirement . The history of this ' 
form of education goes b^cJc to. Babylopian times.* And from that time * 

^ to the R^naissan,ce , few. i'f any coiintj^es failed tp jffer examples of 
bilingual education' - but the programmes were res tricted\ to an 
elitist graup, scrllDes, pries'ts ^n^ the servants of royal households 
' ^ to begin With, ^ and later thje servants- of rich merchants.*^ There V7as 
never arrS^ question 'of a general participatioh in bilingual edu^ati on. 
Bilingual educaltion, as we cJoncei^ve it, is the consequencfe of modern- 
ization and modernization is* - the sec*on'd'*^^J^elfien t of^he foundation of • 

"contemporary bilingual jeduca^tion everywTnerre . As ^modernization develops* 
in a part icular .country , so' tJxe type of bilin^gual ^ education -which is 
appropriate, tyo that sodietry changes* The nature of the fotfndations 
change , beseeming more comprehensive as the particular society advanx:es« 
Jiist as ^)ilingualism itself, aiS a linguistic phenomenon,' is an aspect 
o'£ social change, eo bilingual education, as in institutional phenomenon. 
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reflects the nature of the change which is Occurring or has already 
occurred. With ^changes in the level of modernization go shifts in 
the\ importance attached to exist'^ing scienVific disciplines as well 
as the d^velo-pment of new disciplines which help to establish the em- 
pirica*! bases of bil ingual education. To some' extent, therefore, one 
may attribute changes in the foundations to changes in the importance 
of the disciplines used' to examine the nature of bilinguaTism . So far , 
as bilingualism is concerned,^ the first discipline fundamental to the 
earl'iest attempt to give a sound foundation to bilingualism was meta- 
jiiiysics or theology or myth, with which was associated the View that 
bilingualism was a pathological state.! Vestiges of such prejudices may 
be thought by some to be embedded in the theories of Whorf, though he 
did attemptf^ to validate h;Ls hypotheses by empir*ical investigation using 
the discipline of linguis^t ics^. A g^ eat 'deal of the .unwarranted mystic- 
ism which^ is associated with bil-ingual ism and which may colour many of 
the fantasies connected with bilingual ' education qvfes , something to the] * 
survival ^of mystical and metaphysical approaches.' 

As*societies advanced, such mythological and metaphysical 
foundations were discard'fed* in favour of scientific foundations exem- 
plified by the attitudes of the Sophists, brought up in a multilingual 
world dominated- by interact ing 'Gteek and Latin as well as Greek and 
eastern mediterranean languages.* These efforts were d'irected to re- 
moving the study of languages from the realm of mythology. Examples' 
of the earliest movements in this direction are found in the :iiprk: of 
^Quntilian who had pertinent things^ to say ^bout the int erac tio4^or in- . 
terference of Greek and Latin during the early years of $i Roman child's 
education; while the remarks of St. Augustine oh what might be regarded 
as an ^arly instance of an 'immersion** programme whereby the early ed- 
ucation of the child was in his second* language, are well known, Bu^ it 
iSSnot until the change from philology to linguistics and thi ijlii^al , 
intrt^duclji^on, or strictly mat heiaat ical concepts in analyzing language ^ 
contact that the explanation of 'bilingualism;^and ther^^ore> some of the 
foundations of bilingual education acquired a scientific bias. This 
sjtage is characterized by studies of substratum, t)orrowing, phonologi- 
cal .and other forms of 'interference* and language change." Cassirer . 
argues (Cassirer, 1953) that- following the. r^inement of the quanti- 
tative approach^ in epistemology a 'new force, begins tb emerge. Bio-, 
logical thought takes precedence' and the paycholog ical study of man 
clai*ms attention. So far as concerns bilingualism, this development 
is characterized by. an interest in the general laws Which govern learnr * 
ing and particularly the learning of languages, together with an app'rais 
al of the consequences <for cognitive development^ the maturation of 
personality, and emotional stability of the simultaneous -acquisition of 
more than on^ language. This phase bvu4i|is on the earlier quant itat^ive 
mathematical phase and the instruments which were developed during 
that first phase such. as intelligence test, scales of linguistic ' 
background, word counts, etc. These developments determined the 
direction of research which are the foundations on which, bilingual 
education is- built. As these approaches fulfilled their promise,, so 
new approaches ,were designed using other disciplines; and we have 
witnessed during the last threV decades a shift of disciplines in the 
§tudy of bilingual education from quantitative psychology to social qual 
tative psychology, .to anthropology,' sociology and /^bslitical ' science. 
ptfch discipline cantributes a new element to the foundations of bi- 
li.ngual education, and to the explanation of its consequences. 
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However, it would be. erroneous tb claim that changes in the 
•foundation^ occur because new 'disciplines become available: in ' * 
fact, the disciplinary shj.ft itself is a reflection of sbmething 
more fundamental, namely^ a change in the structure and nature o^ 
society. The societal changes to which we refer can be. regarded as 
aspects of the* modernization of society^ and we shall dl-s>au!as^changes - 
in the foundations within the framework of modernization theory.. 
This is inevitable since the ^issues of bilingual education, as we 
know it, arise only when a society is in process of change from ^ 
a traditional to a post-traditional state, Bilingualism itself as 
a linguistic phenomenon may'' be widespread ^hd jnay have been so for 
several milleoia; but ,it is only wheh a* society is pn the move socially*, 
'politically, economically and demogr aphically that bilingualism needs" 
to be insti t\itionalized within th§^ system of government?, and therefore 
, within* educatiAnal insti tutioi\s • : 

. - , 

2. ' Aspects of Modernization < * , - ^ . - ■ » • ' 

' . • / ■ • V 

The process of i^odernizatlon has been d^^crib^ed and analysed 
from several standpoints. *Pye and Rostov emphasize modernization ^ 
as the establishment of national identity; for Silvert, it is. the 
rationalization and secularization of authority; Deutsch regards 
modernization as a process of mobilization as well as the differ- . ♦ 
entiation of social roles with a high degree of specialization in ^ 
the functions of institutions and indjL viduals • For Almond and Ve^rba,- 
modernization means the development of mass participation and the 
emergertcfe of political awareness among those majsses. This is also 
the view of . Eisenstadt • For Rokkan and Bendix, modernization is 
synonymous with the ^formation of a centre and a governing eTite. 
Air these scholars identify different aspects of tjhe same process, 
bpt they do not all appear simultaneously or front the beginning of 
the process. Lerner has adopted a four stage modeK in considering 
modernization in the Middle East and Turkey. First, urbanizatuon , 
ther) in turn, the development of literacy, the spre'ad of mass media 
and finally, increased political participation.- This is' a highly 
simplified model, bjit it serves to provide a frame within which we 
can analyze some oS the problems thrdwn up at particular paints of 
the pro(5ess in mo-st countries. \ 

;# * ' ' \ . ♦ 

IdentififS^g and dist inguishiiig \the successive stage is impor- 
tant from the stag^dpoint of bilingual education because each stage 
makes different demands on the development of language polity and 
necessitates a reconsideration of the fotjndation of^uch a policy. 
As society moves .ifrom one state to the next, there is a fundamental 
paradigmatic shift.* ^ , > 



^ (a) . Revolution of Sensibility 

>* 

The. first stage of n^odernization in, Britain, following 
the centralization of territorial and political control, was the re- 
volnrtion sensibility which accompanied technological and scienti- 
fic* change^. Because* of the close relationship between the internal 
colonization of .Celtic lands and the external colonization of the 
United States, mainly by the same groups, and partly because the 
first stage of American immigration drew upon populations which were 
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sent from countries only slightly behind Britain in the advance to- 
wards modernization, namely Holland, and Germany especially, the 
first st,age of modernization within the United States replicated that- 
of Britain. .The reyolution in sensibility was. due in large part to 
the vast extension of knowledge as well as a change ixi attitude to 
the kind of knowledge that was considered /relevant • It was know- ^ 
ledge which reflected and was^produced by revolutionary technologies', 
• ^nd by scientific advances which were to a considerable degree dis- 
continuous with everyday or normal experience, * This new knowledge 
was abstract in nature and expression, bes t. exempli fied by mathematics 
and physics . ^ * ' ' ^ ' 

The massive ' accumulation of knowledge which^.was discontin- 
ous from' everyday experience, together with its dep'endence on the 
ability to handle new techniques, made the . traditional , educational 
institutions, the home and the church, outmoded^ Education became 
a specialized activity which had to be formalized in .a new institu- 
tion-l;he public school. So far as the heterogenous areas of Britain 

. were .concerned, the territorial control exercised from an external 
centre by an alien elite meant that education was synonymous with/ 
the use of English /'^ a. foreign langiiiage to the Celtic minorities. 
The same was true qf the Russian Empire and continues to be the case 
in the Soviet Empire wkexe the lingua franca, Russian, is foreign to 
many nationalities. Nevertheless, other considerations necessitated 
the use of the mother tongue thus justifying the creation of*at 
leas,t an ''incipient system 'of bilingual education. Experience rein- 
forced the ^early realization that the lingua franca, English or Russian, 
could not guarantee mass literacy. The fundamental democratization 
of sbbial consciousness also gave a new prestige to the ^vernacular 

^ independentj-y of its usefulness in initiating literacy. ^.Simultane- 
ously, the Protestant Reformation emphasized the need fajf such liter- 
acy . All these '^considerations came Vo be regarded as the foundatrion 
of bilingual education during that .first stage. ' However,^ the verna- 
cular, though necessary, entered into the scheme of things simply in 
orderto facilitate later the better understanding and use of the lingua 

Xfranca. - • j • ^ • 

This transitional type of bilingual education was reinfo^rced 
by .the kind of sensibility which modernization produced. Rationality, 
rather th^n sentimental attachment to or continuity with tradition, 
together with efficiency and utility, were the main criteria of 

• relevance. The aims of accumulating knowledge, contrary -to the 
phLlpsophy of the -past, came to be the promotion of change. Francis 
Babon maintained that 'to generate change and superinduce a nfew 
nature or natures on a given body is the labour and aim'of human 

* powers'. Associated with the rationalistic and utilitarian app'roach 

to lang^a.ge usage, 1:wo other aspects of the modernizing spiti-t assumed 
significance - scientific scepticism and ^the demys tif ication of 
sanctified ^institutions", of whi-ch the native language, like .religion 
itself, was among the most prominent. With tt^e new spirit went a 
distrust of the intangible. Legitimacy was transferred f-i;om tra- 
ditional and humanistic values to these new scientific guidelines. 
All these promoted th-e lingua franca as the foundation of the educa- 
tion of minorities since the lingua franca represented the new spirit 
which the peripheral languages and vernaculars failed to do.' -% 
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(b) Industrialization *, ^ • « ' , 

The- most salient asp'ect of the next stage of moderniza- 
tibn is indn^strialization accomp.anied by urban growth. Th.ese two 
aspects pointed to the need for literacy and since this was most 
easily achieved initially in the vernacular, industrialization gave 
a n-ew status 't^o th% latter. The achievement of literacy is one of the 
fundamental promises of bilingual education and in a heterogenous 
society this literacy , involves both the lingua franca and the native 
language. Formal popular educS'tion is the result of industrialization 
and is an attempt to satisfy,^ in the first instance the need for a 

'minimally literate and numerate work force, so that^ industrial .pro- 
gres(s is facilitated and, public order maintained during rapid urban- \. 
ization. In Wales, which became a majcfr centre^ of the world wid^ 
industrial revolution of the 18th and 19th centur ie s, the need to use 
the non-English vernacular, namely Welsh, was recognized quit'e early 
as a means of prompt ing ^ the modernization of Britain. It was observed* 
that "a country which did not pe'rmit the use of the vernacular is 
I'iable to suffer from evil conditions ... whereby the majority gf our 
countrymen are ignorant of the very language of the laws they are 
meant to obey . Punishment and rewards are alike esoteric and con- 
sequently alike uninf lu'ential upon those who most require their 
help" (Tremenheere*, 1839). To be" literate -to . the point wher^ they 
could be a usable and docile foTce, abl6 .Jtd understand the laws which ^ 
governed their social mobilization, the masses had to be taiught thei^ • 
mother tongue as well as English. At this stage of modernization, there- 
fore, bilingual education was ^synonymous with the apquisition of . , 
English as a second language^?, ^in -addition^ to the itrather tongue. The *^ 
problem was to arrange the curriculum in such a way^ as to give pre- 
cedence to English without losing the advantages which accured from 

•acknowledging the mother tongue. This ^,is the main thrust in the 
Soviet Union a.t the present time, as it was a century ago .in Britain 

'and sti-11 is,i|^o some extent, ih the United States with its TESOL 
programmes. The fundamental paradigm of bijLingual education at this 

• stage of social development was linguistic. \' 

Industrialization created more problems than could be 
-satisfied by the growth of literacy in either^ language or both. It 
meant the dislocation of populations from their safe envi^ronments 
and the creation of rootless proletariats. Disturbances^ occurred, in 
t;he new eSteel and mining township^ *of South, Wales and these pointed 
to the -importance of. education in socializing and^ assimilating masses 
belonging to different language groups, which; because of the effect ^ ^ 

of-' external influence on administration and^ industry, wer^ *^also 
members of different social classe's. One of the pioneers of public 
education, Kay Shutt leworth , in a memoraadum to the Privy Council 
maintained that a •sm'all band' of teachers would be more f effective in 
containing the disruptions than a regirtTent of^ soldiery* (Minutes of 
the Privy Council - Committee for Education). The Prime Minister, 
Disraeli, saw the* issue as the creation of 'one nation* ,where there 
were at that time- 'two ... between whori? there is np intercourse and 
no sympathy, who are ignorant of each others* feelings, thoughts and 
habits as if they were dwellers in different zones or inhabitants of 
different planets, formed by dif f erent r.breeding ... ordered by 
different manners and governed by d'ifferent laws (Disraeli: Sybil, 
1846). He was referring to- divisions between the rich and poor in 
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Britain ge.nerallV^ but, to^ a ' cbns iderable extent,^ this division coin- 
cided with differences between "the'ethnic grou ps-W elsh and English, 
At 1:his stage of modernization/ the* foundation of bilingual education 
was both linguistic (as in^'the previous phase) and cultural. In 
Britain, where the curriculum of the schools was determined by' the 
School Codes formulated centrally by the Board of ' Education , cultural 
assimilation was promoted by the obligatory' study of selected English 
literary texts, uniform for the whole country and for all ethnic groups. 

(c) Role Differentiation' and, Specialization •> 

An'other aspect of modernization, reflected in the next 
phase and made necessary by the growth o^ technology and industria- 
lization, ^s the differentiation of the roles of institutions and 
♦ individuals in the complex society. In ^traditional societies, a 
single institution like the family or the church has to carry many 
social responsibilities. With modernization and increased social 
complexity, such undifferentiated role appropriation coi^ld not be 
maintained * and social roles were separated and designated as the 
responsibility of specialist agencies, increasingly under the control 
of a central government. Differentiation and specialization of 
roles^ecome the marks of this fourth stage of modernization and 
of the corresponding phase of bilingual education. In Britain a 
paradigmatic shift occurred from emphasis on the three R's (rea.d- 
ing. Writing and Ari thm^j^^dc ) , which wer^e based on entirely objective 
criteria, to the three A's.(Age», Ability and Aptitude), which signi- 
fy a ^hift towards a. recognition of individual differences requir- 
ing individually differentiated .education. It was a shift ,with 
whicl^ .the name of John Dewey was associated. The paradigm fundamen- 
tal to this stage of bilingual education was no longer linguistic or 
cultural b4it psychological. Bilingual education was judged by its r 
'^uccess or failure in neutralizing the alleged psychological handi- J 
c^ps d"f bilingualism or in "ensuring t^hat the possession of two 
la'ngua^e.s pr^omoted a richer and more rounded person. 

i ' . ^ 

/ The phases we hav,e described h^ve been preparatory 

to the stage at which most modernized countries, such as Britain, 
the USSR and tl^e Unite*d. States\have now arrived - namely, that of 
mass participation in^the social and politivCal scheme of things.. 
The ' achrevement of this goal depends on the sat is f ac t io,n of the ^ 
earlier goals, literacy, some decree of national consensus about 
social values (invalving assimilation), an acceptance of the personal 
integrity of any individual, as well as the-^awareness of social and 
cultural, issues which is* commensurate with a high level of indivi- 
dual confidence basecj oh that sense of p^sonal integrity. Such 
an yawareness 6f cultural issues. is identified with* an intensification 
,of one's ethnic affiliations and origins. So* that bilingual education 
IS judged by its '^sucpess or failure in promoting {participation in 
'the activities of the, ethnic group and contribut ing * to ,. as well as , 
maintaining,' its, cultural heritage. The paradigm has shifted from 
the psychological to the^thnic. The rationale is no longer simply 
linguis tip-, . or simply cultural, or simply psychological but all . * 
these as p^recondi tions of the emergence cf a new rationale associated " 
with the concept of cultural pluralism. 
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C. Bilingual Education and Ethnicity 

1, Introduction ' . 

When we have regard to the international literature on . 
^bilingual education, the ethnic rationales which 'are formulated 'as . 
foundations »for bilingual education are varied and contradictory, 
but, generally speaking, ' they resolve themselves into the following' 
propositions. First, bilingual' education helps to establish or .Re- 
establish ethnic ident>ity, sometimes referred to as developing, among 
minority groups an appropriat;e self-image. During the controversies 
regarding; the choice of language, Jiaugen points to t-he desire of the 
folk elite in Norway for a bulwark agains-t * indiscriminating accep- 
tance of mass culture'. The cultivation of New Norwegian grows' from 
the need "to preserve among us. any thi-n^ t tha t .•• has native distinc- 
tiveness" (Haugen, 1966, 286). This is in line with the argument in a 
far different country and ,in relationship to bilingual* education 
specifically. In Malaya various 'reports published between 1956 and 
the beginning of this decade stress the importance of such an 
education as a *major component in the building of Malaysian national 
co«isciou*sness ' . Those who have observed the process in Malaya find 
it 'abundantly -clear that ethnicity is at the heart of tThe meaning 
of . education • in that country (Nash, 1967, 6-7). * 

In other cases the propositions in 'respect of bilingual 
education concern individuals rather than the group itself, stress- 
ing the need to regard the system of education as a means of enabling 
the student to adjust to his complex social and cultural environment. 
Coser, following George Simmel, maintains 'that the conflict, which. is 
inevitable in situations where languages and cultures interact 'is a 
form of socialization' (Coser, 1964, 28), ttjiat the conflict, of values 
often revealed in such situations helps in the establishment of group 
identity and to maintain the satisfactory functioning of groups. 
•Only where there *is conflict is 'behaviour conscious, and only there 
are the coiiditions for rational conduct present' '"'(Coser, 1964, 20). 
Consciousness o'f ethnic Identity enables one to adjust rationally 
to complex and of,ten potentially divisive situations.' Such a view 
of 'ethnic identification' is not shareck by other commentators. For 
instance, the 1969 Cannes conference on^'related topics (Taijfel, ^970) 
seemed to suggest that the orientation of education to the 'establish- 
ment of group identity tends to facilitate e thnocentrism . 

I u 

Other ^aspects of the e thno-cul tural rationales have to do 
with the inherent value of the traditions which are candidates for 
maintenance, and which are often as-sumed to.^^- synonymous with the 
concept of the "ethnic group". ^ Religioir''andVnguage are identified 
more frequently than • most lother aspjects as elements of a tradition. 
However, it is not so much the content of traditions which are of 
general interest iSut the ir ^&f unctions . Content can. vary f rom group 
to group while the functions of traditions remain the same. During 
rooderaiization^ an era of radical discontinuities in* almost all 
aspects of social' life, when such . discontinuities are not simply 
experienced "but sought with increasing persistance, continuity has 
/icquired a meaning^ whicli more anS more individuals are coming to 
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appreciate/ especially if those individuals are involved in such 
disjcontinuities as profoundly as, are members of ethnic groups moving 
Qut of a traditional way of life.. Tradition and the maintenance of 
tradition can, in such circumstances/ be inherently valuable. Further- 
more/ as Weber ins.isted, traditionV is an important source of authority 
and this too / in a rapidly changing world/ app'ears to those involved 
in such change to be eminently desirable* Not only is tradition a 
form of authority but the nature of the traditroH/ the content or the 
pattern of the culture which is communicated * to succeeding, generations, 
is the criterion of legitimacy. Tradition is the authority for be- 
having the certain ways and the' legitimate behaviors are those which 
tradition offers. Finally, tradition is an available consensus. 
'Agreement among people is necessary for the minimum of comfort and 
convenience/ and, while agreement is nqrmally open. to be modified/ 
it is always useful to have a consensus^ from whi,ch to inaugurate 
'Whatever modifications may be necessary. Of course / all these func- 
,tions are pe'Vformed by tradition in m^onolingual societies . with fairly 
uniform cultures. But they are far more imp6rtant in such complex 
sqp^ties where languages and cultures interact and conflict/ and 
/ where/ because of the changes broug'ht about by such interactions/ 

som'e means of guiding and possible controlling the rate of change 
may b^ necessary, .Bilingual education, in so far as it draws atten- 
tion to tradition, offers this advanta.ge. ^ 

' v2 , Weak argumen^ts for relating ethnic culture and language 

It appears, that ethnic. and cultural arguments for the, develop- 
ment of bilinguaj. education are based on or>e of the following proposi- 
tions: first/ however we define* it/ biculturalism of f er$ seme advan- 
'tagea^ in the system of education' and a knowledge of the two associated 
languages/ in certain circumstances/ may be a means off acquioring those 
advantages. This is -the 'weak' argument fpr bilingual/bicultural 
education, ■ , \ 

According to the first; weak/ proposition biculturalism may 
benefit froit^/ but need not entail/ bilinigualism/ while according to 
the second, there is a reciprocal entailment. - The 'first argument ^is 
supported by thr.ee secondary propositions. First, culture is not a 
uniform phenomenon: there are several levels of culture/ and language 
% is^not equally involved in a knowledge or Appreciation of all of 

them. A culture consists/ first/ of 'a range^ of ^artifacts which are 
marked by the stymie of a particular ethnic grbup.* These artifacts 
may lie anywhere "within a range of objects from toola/ weapons/ and 
household utensils sucb as potq and pans, to ^^^^^ things which are 
part of religious ceremonial/ and even the bur'ldings in which the 
. ^ ceremonies are performed. The culturral component of a bicultural 

education may be confined to this level and although a knowledge of 
\ the language may b^ an advantage, some would maintain that it is 

. ^^ot a necessary basis for an appreciation of them. Second^^ different 

\ grouJ)s are ,i4entified by behavioural characteristics: greeting 

"^^customs, mo*des" of expressing sorrow or mourning f or , ins tance , differ 
profoundly across cultures. In any programme of bic^iltural educa- 
tion, a knowledge of them would be instilled,- although it does not 
I appear to some ethnologists that a knowledge of the langauge, , 

. ' especially (at school level, is required to ensure adequate acquain- 

tance with them. There are, thirdly, higher levels of symbolic 



behaviour* . wh±V:h, i^ is ^.agi-eed , cannot b'e handled without some use 
of the as^sociated language. Clearly/' the oral traditions of the 
group beiong^ to .this, -level ' pf culture. A fourth level is that on 
which the institutitonal forms|.or activities of the group may be 
placed. These voul^,- include J:inship systems and especially the re- 

Those 



ligious and organist ional aspects of the life of the group 
who admit only a lifcited or restfic.ted concept of the . re lat ionship 
of language to .pult^e bSee part of their, argument on such an 
Analysis as .the above. .The extent to which the' bilingual^bicultural 
education takes account of .tiie 'culture^ of a grotip and the extent 
to "which t^e teaming of a language ma^f be thought necessary to the 
prograihme, will depend, on the culture level with which it is pro- 
posed to 'acquaint the s€^udent> No hard and fast rule can be laid 
down about the language-culture relationship and, therefore, no 
hard and fast definition of a bicultural programme can be proposed. 

\ * Furthermore , even if the content of the bilingual education 

\includes those aspe^c€^of culture which are placed on the third and 
"fourth levels whi-ch we have, distinguished, this degree of awareness 
of 'kj:iowledge of tham may vary and, at the most eJ^ementary, may not 
requif-e a knowledge o5. the' language. The corpus of oral traditions 
may be explained in and may be translated into another language*. 
,rt is notunusual, ev^n in higher education in. the U.S., .to adopt 
this, practice. Part of the aim of the bicultural programme may be. 
simply to instill some acquaintance with the cultural differences' 
of the interacting -groups and a*n acquaintance with the language ^ 
may not be necessary for this purpose. One can maintain that "a 
knowledge 6'f the language is necessary in a bicultural programme 
ilSofi^hat is intended by -the latter ^is a^ form of acculturation, and 
even in such a case, the exterit of pSssible accultur atioA may be so 
limited that the involvement o^ language (in the stages of primary 
and secondary education) may be limited also. The second, strong 
atrgument stipulates a necess^ary relationship between language and 
its associated culture. There ^.s no wayf of exploiting the possible 
advantages oJ_a bicultural education, it is argifed unless one 
becomes bilingual and there is no way of becoming bilingual unless 
one is also bicudtural'. It i§ argued thaV all our experience .is 
so ^hot through^ aiu^ t4rtr^5ugTr^ i t h words, t^hat it is hardl-y possible 
to distinguish between what is derived from words and what is not. 
The theme w^as taken up by Sapir for whom language 'd^es not stand 
apart from and run paraJJLel to direct experience but completely 
interpenetrates • with it. For the normal -person every expereince 
real or potentia,l* is saturat ecJ^wUth verbalism*. He suspected that 
'there is little in the f unct ioniil ' s ide of conscio.us behaviour in 
which language does not P^lay the mcis Yrimportan t part*. 

/» - • 
3 . The Strong Argument 

1 Those who adopt this set of propositions concerning the ^ 

necessary relationship between bilingual ar|d bicultural education 
have nevertheless to account for the empirical evid-ence. In the 
first place, diversities of cultures may cp-exist within a single 
language* There are ma,ny and significant differences between 
British, Anglo-American, .Canadian, ; Australian and other English- 
speaking cultures, which are nevertheless expressible within a 
* rang^ of mutually intelligible variants of the English langua^ge . 
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Conv^sely, homosjenei ty of culture may go with linguistic diversitjy* 
For instance, Salisbury (1962, 1) writes of the Siane group, pf 'New 
Guinea as a gon^x^es of culturally similar trirbes /. , The^ same gener*al 
culture with local(^ variations continues 'both east a^nd west with no 
sharp discontinuities But the' cultural and interactional' homo- 

geneity contrasts with the linguistic diversity'. 

Thejre is a .second consideration - intensified consciousness 
of cultural distinctiveness may not be correlated' with increased 
interest in or the us'e of the associ^ated language. Language is but 
one of the components of^ a culture and but one of the ways in which 
it may be symbolv-zed. The Welsh 'language has declined at a rate 
which i$ aCrguably inversely correlated with the growth in - the com-' 
prehensiveness as well as the intensity of interest in things Welsh 
among W^lshmj^n. who would not be able ar wish to- claim the language. 
Their undoubted Wels^hness may be expressed in a belief in the unique-^ 
ness of their musical talent, or it^may be* tied tx) an almost obsessive 
interest in Rugby'" football . Other ethnic groups\symbolize their 
distinctiveness in other ways, the French-'in types of food and drink, 
for instance. _ 

f 

Third, avhistorical tup^ , though it may be. tied for many 
centuries and apparent ly ^ indisso^trly to a particular language, may 
become independent of it. ^ The aa^reciat iofi of the Classical Helle- 
nistic culture Tio longer requires of necessity a knowledge of, Greek ' - 
and Latin. The Christiary/Hebraic culture, even among mem^erV of the 
Catholic Church which for over a millenium associated itself,' with 
Latin,' is independent of any particular language. 'Indeed, its pros- 
elitization is s^en to be feasible only on th^basis of# such a dis-* 
association.* Furthermore, there are^ pon-his t<jrical cultures whifeh, 
though they may begin by. being associated .with particular languages, 
have grow^n to be independent of t'hem. The scientific-technological 
culture, un-like ethnic or national cultures in any of their forms, 
has set out '^elibera^e ly to ensure as much ^discontinuity as possible * 
between^it and them. This scientific and technological culture is 
generally identified ^with the Western world 'but is in -fact a uniform, 
cosmopolitan culture that can be *found in any part of the world' 
.(Benedict, 164). It is the consequence of new or the re-inter^re- 
tat|on a;^ -old knowledge. It is' international not only in' the sense ' 
that its^'content is equally relevant to all societies, but also bepau* 
its operation is governed by an int-ernational networkj^and because-v * 
it has cr^at^ for' its own purposes ' ins titutions whic^a^ though highW^ * 
centralizejd,' have an international mandate. ' Th^— culture is equidistant 
from all national cultures and is equali:y_ independent o.f 'the language 
associated w^th those 'cultures. The fact that English , French , • ^ 
Russian or G'erman are the languages associated ^it^h the dissentination 
of the culture does not derive from the relationship of language to 
culture, but in each case is a cc^iiseqbence of the internrational ^spread 
of those languages . ' \ ^ 
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D. The Poli-tical Foundations 



For the reasons I have analyzed, it is doubtful whether the ma] 

tenance of an ethnic culture can be regarded as a liecessary foundatidli 

of bilingua^ism. Consequently, the- argument from ethnicity ^has moved j 

on to a new plane, not so much cultural pluralism, but politipal. ^ . 

pluralisnv. ^ . . • a ' ^ > 

• 'f 
1 . Introduction ^ ' ^ ^ . . * ^ 

Political cons ideratloiis are not fundamental to- all forms of 
bilingual education. For ihstance, bilingual education ^pjrovided^by 
religious organizations .is not * motivated by political consj-deratioris 
unless, as in *the case o"f""tlie~ (education of Jeys in tiie Soviet Union., 
it* infringes upon the claims of the political system,, the Party or^ 
the State • In so far *as we are concerned with' popular or m^$s systems 
of education provided almost exclusively by the S.tate in some form, oiT 
another, we have t6 take account of political iratioAales. -This is 
certaijily the case in" Israel. In so far as the Hebrew language is 

^considered to be a necessary charabteriistic of the State of Israel, • • 
th^ bilingjj^l characteristics of its immigrant student^ is a major con- 
sideration in'the provision of education. The closest association^ ol 
language with political considerations occurs dn the*- Soviie.t Union «where 
bilingual education,, and more parti culalrly the study of Ru^sian*^ among 
the 'nationalities', is. regarded as impprtant not t6 political w'(^ll 

^ being only, but to fhe weil being of the Party: 'the,st4r.dy of th^e 
Russian fanguage is importan^t not on-J.y for peda^gic^al reasons but , - 

' also because i^ is insepare^ble from the political ^ori of t*h^^ tarty ' 
(Okutucilar Gazetasi. Tashkent, 1967). It is not sarprisinig/ there- , 
f^re/ that the highest percentage of bilinguals (L^tifsh/Russian) in 
Lc^tvia is t^o be found among members of the Communist Party (95%) and 
the Communist League of Youth (90%J, .while among the politically un- 
affiliated the proportion is 63% (Kholmcgorov , . 1970 , 315). Bilingual 
education in the Soviet Union is only one aspect of the political 
•Problem of the Nationalities' and the interest in bilingualis"m**ls 
derived from its relevance to the solution of that p'articul^r poli- 
tical issuq. * ' / ^ -J-' * 

'The existence of a 'political rationale' for. any farm of - 
education, including^bilingual educa'tion, does not entaiSl the p.olitic- 
ization of p€/iagogy« Thus, while no one would deny th'e .^xisten-ce of \ 

"political motives'" in promoting bilingual education among Chibajvos a^nd 
Puerto Ric^ns , the outcome has to be seen as bet ter ins truction in 
Eitglish and better opportunities to learn science, d'thet language an4 
mathematics, becaus^ of either' greater competenc^in English o'r^.of 
the use of the m.oth*er tongue. Nevertheless, bdlingual educcLtion, nllke 
mainstream education, is conceived by its prt)p*onents , as well >as its 
advexsaYies, as beang about th^ redistribution.- of pjpwer,^ 'A theory of 
instruction is a political theory in the prope^r sense that 'it 'derives 
from the consensus concerning the distribution of power ,with^h the 
society - who shall be edticated and to fulfiir'what ):oles"^ (-Bruners 

"'culture. Politick and Pedagogy, 1968, 69). Haugen reports .tSat by 
adopting a 'particulat language policy,, supp<^t for LandSmol , 'the 
Venstre party struck a blow for ?iati0nal sovereignty by giving ^f reer 
reign to Norwegian elements in the language' (Haugeri 1966 , 3-8) • ' 
Later the Labor party in Norway argued that 'bhe language movem^ent is 
an important step in^ the rise of the common people' "(Haugen, 1966, -ir03) . 
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2. Socfial S tra t if icati pH and B ilingual ^Education 

The acquisition of one language, whatever other language might 
be learned, has to be seen as associated with the stratification of 
society and the wish t6 e^liio^nate it altogetheqp or to rearrange the 
stta-La r^^The desire,. of*'those in Paraguay who 9peak the language, to # 
advance the* usage of Guarani is partly a consequence of their demaad 
that spea^kSrs-of the upper 'classes . who normally use Spanish should ♦ 
shed so^^ of 'their prestige and infldence. Social stratification assoc- * 
iafSd with Jjilingualism was equally evidenced in 19t'h Century Poland: 
the upper^^class preferred Polish, while the "p'easants preferred Russian 
dialects (Chadwickm 1945, 25) • In the United States, /the demand for 
bilingual edupation is associated with the enjoyment of a whole set 
of Civil Ri"ghts guaranteed by the State and monitored by the whole _ 
panoply of the leg^ system^. (A Better Chance to learn, U,S, Commis- 
sionon Civil Rights, 1975) • But, in turn, the demand for the implemen- 
tation of these guarantees (and the co*rrplary of bilingual education)\ 
is but one aspect of the emergence of hitherto depressed groups (ethnoV 
or, otherwise) who see 'in education, properly adjusted to their charac- 
teristic way 'of life, a means of accelerating their emergence, MalherBe 
recounts the riposte of a ^ulu chief to whom the advantages of the 
vernacular were being elaborated: "Yes, that may be so; but if I know 
only my own language^ I am no better than a chicken scratching ground . 
fot its food in a n*arrow pen. If, howeverj^ I know the white man's 
^language, l ean soar- 1-i-ke an eagle". ^(MalKerbe, Learning English in 
a Bilingual Country, 1961, 21)1 ConvetsetLy, it may ^ be the^ f ear o'f 
their soaring like eagles that accounts for the debilitation of the educa- 
tional opportunities offered by the State to such people an education 
which, to be satisfactory/ would ^e necessarily bilingual. It is equally 
true, both«in*the United State© and the Soviet Union where the reluctance 
of* the dominant ethnic groups to learn 'nationality languages* is equally' 
pronounced, that their lack of involvement in bilingual education is 
often due to the fear of granting 'prestige to such languages and, by 
implication,, to those who speak them. Mee'ting the demands of the 
'nationalities' for a 'truly bilinguaU 'educatioh * will 'not affect the*" 
presti*ge of the dominant g"roup so long as^the latter remain entirely 
♦and uncompromisin*gly committed' to the Russian or*the English language.- 
The politioal^rationale for bilingual education is unlikely to be real- 
•iz^eji untvl the system of ediication is reciprookl ly # not simply untila- 
terally bilingual: the dominant language, wil^ remain a status symbol, 
as it^was in Norjnan* English , and remains the case in Wales .apd ^Ireland , 
to §ay nothing of such larg^Qf||ponf ed'erat ions as the U^SR and the USA. 



In the last resort, bilingual education is conceived as helping 
\to Redistribute power - political and econom^ic. - Those who \ive in the 
^ Irish Gaelta<U:it and who - learn English d'o so because it possesses an 
economic advantage. In tlie United States ,. advocates and opponents of 
bilingual ^educati^l^ pf ten. train their arguments on the consideration 
of job opportunities - ^the desire for ox the fear of losing-^j^obs • 
In Canada, Lieberson emphasizes there is '.definite evidence of a struq- 
tural pressure towards bilingual jfsm genera.ted by, occupational demands' 
(Lieberson, 1970, 127) • These linguistic pressures vary b*fe€v(eeh occupa- 
Z. ti<i?nal categories as, yell as- across langxrages. Similarly, in the USSR 
'the positive role .of bilingualism is indacated by the closie correlation 
_ . bet^ween *a more fluent knowledge of Russian and a high level of ediLcation 
and socio-occupatfonal vertical mobility'. (Gubolgo, 1972, 95). ' " 
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Mobility both geographic, and socio--occupat ional are fundamental 
rationales^f a bilingual education. Parents ^elect for Russian 
medium schools^ in. .the Ukraine or 'in other non-Russian speaking areas 

'because, fluency in t«that« language is nec4ssary to the pursuit of 
higher education in Universities outside tbeir Republic. The custom 
of living isolated farms in the Soviet Union inhibits the spread 
of bilingualism; but more important t4ian Jbhat/'a rural upbringing 
creates the desire* to become bilingual as me^ans of escape (Kholmogorpv , 
1970, sffe) . In Wales, tod, 1:he same argumejjit has been advanced ^as 
a .major justification of bilingual education. Accepting the funda- 
mental value of the Welsh language leading' educationists of the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries argued that English was a liberating 

/force because the Welsh 'have been tpo- long' pommitted to their lan- 
guage excessively ! (Rowlands , 17 86) • Th-e knowledge of English 'would 
liberate the now poor and depressed? monoglot Welshman from his mountain 
prison' (William Williams, M.P., 1887). 'The argument was almost 
totally economic in its orientation.. In securing English, the W^lsh 
would have 'the opportunity to avoid 'thje dirty and arduous labours ^ 
wHich they are forced to undertake when the prestigious and* less 
exacting work is available only to Englishmen and Scotsmen' (Rees, 
1858). Almost the same year, a leading religious leader warned 'his ■ 
compatriots to 'prepare themselves^ by a superior English education 
so that they may not be mejre hewers of wood and -drawers of water' 
(Kilsby , 1859) . 

4 

3. Unification of the« State - A Negative .Rationale . 

i ^ * <i> ^ 

^here are^ two aspects of the Involvement of language in uni- 
fication. The first is the promotion of maximum communication, irres- 
pective of the political organization of the state. Wherev^er two or 
more ^languages are spoken, a common ^.anguage is an obvious advantage 
and '^his is true whether , the state is a completely mbnolithic 'organi- 
zation with a uniform political system, or a pluralistic and possibly 
segmented system. Whatever Jiappens irv Canada, or the United States in 
"the movement towards pluralism (whether cultural only or cultural and 
political), a large number of peaple will need to 'know two languages, 
one of which is English, *^if we consider within- ±he Soviet Union onljg 
the Russian Republic, the same is true - the members of the small ^ 
nationalities such as, the e-ashkirs and Mari, or the Peoples of the 
North, will need to know Russian if they wish to live outside their 
restricted enclaves and*be in a-position to profit from industrial and 
technolbgicatl advance. The argument based on political unification 
is somewhat different: basically it is identical with the 'melting p^ot ' 
analogy^ Theodore Roosevelt was amorta-^tj^g most .trenchant of its ad- 
vocates in the United States. "Any^^an whp comes here... must adopt 
the institutions of the United States: and therefore he must adopt the 
language which is now the native tongue of her peoi)le4..It would, be" 
not merely a misfortune but a crime to perpetuate differences of 
language in this country" (1917). This was also the Tsarist approach 
emulated by Stalin (in spite iof Lenin' s critical* comments on '^Great 
Russian chauvinism'). Nor, even today, has the approach , been eliminated 
in the Soyie.t Unio*n*where the direct and obstensijDle approach'is tcj i^- 
5ist on th^ equality of all languag^es, but in fact to promote consid- 
erai:)le differentiation of social usage among languages, th$ prestigious 
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drains like science ^d^ technology being appropriated by Russian 
bAwiSi 19751 • Nor is the disx:ouragemen t of national languages in 
the Soviet Union *^es tricted to the Union itself^ since the dream of 
a 'single, universal lingua* franca • is kept alive. and^is part of 
^ the justification of a Federal lingua franca? (Gubolgo, 1972) 

t^The vision is more limited' in Wales but, none the less, beguiding, 
A Royal Commission pronounced, that "intelligent eLn*d educated Welshmen 
put ^orth the bilingual theory .as a last resort to secure the perpe- 
tuity of ithe We'lsh language. But such a* theory that a whole popula- 
tion wiJLl for all time keep up two languages when only one ^fe, necessary* 
to society" is proof of intellectijia T perversity merely (1875) • Such 
a stance was, supported by some of the Welsh intelligentsia themselves: 
Britain should be bound by ' a uniform language: 'under one sceptre, a 
^common code of laws with common interests it was desirable ^i^but one 
common language prevaij.ed*. (Blackwell, 1831). If the Welsh them*-* 
selves took th'is vi^w, it was not^surpfising that the English:, even a 
great humanist like Mathew Arnold, should, subscribe to it: "Whatever f 
encouragement individuals may tbink it desirable to give *to the pre- 
serveN:ioh of the ^elsh language on grounds of philological or ajcvtiqu- . 
arian interesi: it must always be the djesire of a Government to render 
its dominions . . . homogenous and to break down the barriers to the 
•freest possible i.ntercourse betweeft the different parts of them" (1865). 

While there is . a considerable emphasis oft the positive r^ationale 
of acquiring two languages, there is also a highly negative , strand" in 
the political rationale - the attack upon 'nationalistic pretensions''^ 
as a means of emphasi-zing the value of the auxiliary major language. 
Arutyunian, the head of the Academy of Sciences' Institute of Ethno- ' 
graphy, following his^massiv.e investigation of attitudes among Tatars, 
donbludes that one of the most crucial functions of teaching and . 
learning Russian among those whom^ he stucSpfed is to weaken 'nationalist ^ 
prejudices' and^ national cultural- narrpw. mindedness. (VopifiXl./ 12/69, 
'129-39). Othet' writers .take pains to. stress this opposition to the - 
retention of national af f illation^ : 'The attempt to ^restore obsolete 
cultural traditions 'and customs of li^e, to take the 'patli, of^ idealis ing 
the^past', is depl'oralble since it leads to disunity^ (Kommunist, 1966, 
5,70-71). In the last resort, however, the view's o'f the ij^inority 
striving to slough off economic subordination whether in Wales, the 
USSR or 'the iJnited S^ta-te^ tend to conform to those of the wo^rking 
classes in b^orway reported by Haugen ~ problems of t^e mea^s oJE com- 
munication are secondary when compared with economic weir being: 
"What does 'it njatter if orje says 'groten i'gryten' or 'grauten i gryta' 
(porridge ip the pot)' So long as the' worlc^r Ka^ enough of it". 
(Haugen, 1966, 113). Wie nadir of inteorest in bilingual education 
and of the promotion o*f Welsh in Britain coincided with the years of 
economic djspressibn in the twenties and thirties. ^ 
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E. bTlingual education founded on concepts of justice. 



However, the political argmment for bilingual education rests upon . 
more fundamental considerations than th^ economic or* the institutional. 
The foundation of any , democrat ic^'society ^is the acceptance of a theory 
of distributive justice which sets the ^rules that det^pifiine the fun- 
damental rights and duties of individual's and groups, the soc^al^and,. 
economic equalities and in*fequalitiesi as well as* the expect'at ions founded 
on them. There arev of .courS^v other "fundamental social problems which 
affect justifications of bi^-ingual education, for instance the co- * 
ordination of the components -oi^ the social ■ system (th6 waysociety hangs 
\ together to achieve common- ends) in *a comprehensible form;, the effici- 
ency with which it orders i^s aff-air^s, as jwel^l as the maintenance of 
its Stability, But^ a laV^ pea^ure of ^greemenl: on concept ions"^ of 
social justice is a prerequisite o£ a viable community whether it i^ 
*lingurst/ically homogen^uS or not. We cannot ui^derstand bilingual 
educatic^n without\ doing * so within t:he frame-wp4^k of a'-^orfcept , of social 
'justice which such an education is meant to^ensure. ,A system of 
edacation is meant to promote as far as possible the fair distribution 
of the 'goods* which are produced within that society and these' in the 
United States have been set' out as *health, wealth, and the pursuit of 
happiaess*. , * - . , 

But J concepts, of special justice differ and for thatreason, among ^ 
^others, the form and "structure of biTingua^ education s^s werll as its 

* justification will vary/ Some* multiljLn^ual societies argue that 
justice^ is done to the different g^roup's^vwhen the benefit to society 
as a whole is maximizecf, when the advanl^fiwges of the greatest number 
of the citizens of the United Sta^tes outweighs whatever 'disadvan tages 
may be experiejiced by^ minor ities . This has been termed the 'utili- 
tar-ian* concept ,(Rawls, 1973) and according to , its language pol^icy * 
is justified by the extent to which^^the country 'as a whole becomes 
more efficient, wealthier, stronger, more stable and more' congenial ; 
however, it behaves towards minority groups and /thlf^ languages!* ^ , 

-This is th.elcbncept which governs bilingual education policy and j. 
language policy generally in the Saviet; Union, The disftribution *of 
social ''roles amorvg the different languages is determined not by whether 
the ^minority grdups and it5 associated language gains or Isaffers by such 
role ^distribution but by wh^ether the Soviet Unioij^ as.,, a whole (in effect 
the State) is a beneficiary. This view has almost always bden ^eld by 
colonizing and .imperial powers* Sometimes the State gains b^ recogniz- 
ing the different minorities as was the case with the Persians w^o used 
a npn-Iranian laiVguage throughout their vast# empire .while* at the same 
time recognizing large numbers o'f ethnic languages locally. Sometimes 
the Sit^te believes* it gains by ignoring the local languages as is, ; 
generally the case with France, and was the case^ in the British Empire 
until almost the end of its supremacy, and his been the case in the United 
States until redently . The view cannot be dismissed out of hand and 
its feasibi'lity is at least arguable. There may be a time in the pro- 
cess of nation-building when it is more advantageous even. to the minori- 

^ ties , \ immigrants and indigenous alike, tha.t the claims of the State ' 

'and the incipient nation should prevail. A,t suc^fti a time it may be that - 
an unequal distribution of obligations and rights is to everyone's' 
advantage. 
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A .variant of this 'utilitarian* concept of justice regards all 
languages in a plurilingual society- as candidates whose claims have 
to be weighed against each other by asking which balance" Is the most 
just at a p'articular time and in respect of specified minorities,* There 
is no singl'e cj^jterion for establishing a permanent balance of advant- 
age, ^ What thiar concept of justice among components of a society 
•envisages is a permanently unstable ^guilibrium • Support for this or 
that language has to be adjusted continually according to educational 
criteria sometime.s, at other times, according to *de*mographic or 
economic or geographical distribution. This is basically the position 
in Switzerland where language frontiers may be adjusted from time to 
time as in the case of the Jura Canton, ' It is also the case in Belgium, 
According to the first principle of social justice and its y.ariant, 
it is possible to justify providing full scale bilingual ^education for 
all, partial bilingual education for only one or two groups or the 
refusal of any farm of such education. ' 

The second concept of social justice envisa,ges a completely 
different set of possibilities. According to this concept, justice 
is ^what is inherently fair. Al 1* languages and , all individuals speaking 
whatever languages have an innate c^aim to*^have their 'rights safe- 
guaifded in and for themselves albne. * The lass or disregard of one 
language, diminishing its role or restricting its currency in society 
is not made right by the fact that a larger number of people gain a 
greater advantage. The smallest and most insignificant language 
groups or individuals, like^ the. largest 'and most powerful, have a, 
right to exist and prosper irrespective of any calculation of profit 
and loss. This second principle 'of social justice between languages 
arid between individuals speaJ^ing different languagejs has the advantage 
ofi .being une.qui vocal . It has the disadvantage of being Utopian, its 
reali^zation fraught with difficulties. In spite of this difficulty 
.It exerts a powerful influence on linguists since it has a^very close/ 
affinity to the relativist phiJ.osophy of Herber and Humboldt which 
sees all languages as unique 'and therefore of equal value. • ' 

There a^e other fundamental sqcial considerations which derive 
from these concepts. For instance, advocates of bilingual education, 
whilfe agreeing that all language groups should be treated with 
equity, disagree on the question of wh^t^er such equality implies 
the right to press for the compl.ete reorientation of the overall 

'system of e^Jucation as it exists: or, on the other hand,^ implies 
simply the opportunity to profit equally from the existing system 
of education.. The Soviet Union interprets the concept of equal 
opportunity in the latter limited sense. In the United States some 
ethnic 'groups or segments of some of them, especial,ly those who are . 
Spanish-speaking , -adopt th^ former more radical proposition; while 
other minocities , especially the descendants of older or more long 

"^standing imm^igrant grotfps of European origin, like the Scandinavians > 
aiid^Germans or Dutch adopt^ the more limited view. 
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'it is open, then, to linguistic minorities in th^ free world, 
iii seeking to realize the concept of equality in education to follow 
one of three paths, , First, 'they can seek to. transform the total' main- 
stream system so that all education is reciprocally^ biling'ual . This A 
is what has been achieved to a considerable extent ,in the Welsh 
sys'tem of British education. Second, the minoriti'es can seek to advance 
within the existing system while modifying it at.thoge, points where' 
it concerns • them:, this is what is ,being aittempted in. Scotland in 
respect of the speakers of Gaelic arid of them alone. "The disadvant- 
age of following thi'S path is tha^t it cannot hope^lo offer an inte- 
grated sy^tem of educaVion within the country nor can it off>er more 
than a series of bilingual programmes as distinct" from' a system of 
bilingual education* ThiS/ it appears to some, is what is being 
attempted in t^he United States. Third, a minority or minorities can 
seek to set up a separate system or separate systems of bilingual 
educatioi\ independently of each other and of the. mainstream system 
and so create a' segmented system of* education as is the case in Bel- 
gium and locTcs like being the case in Canada so far as Quebec is, 
concerned. It also appears to be the aim of some Amerindian groups 
in the United States. The justification of bilingual education so 
conceived would clearly relate to the political ideas of con-socia- 
tional democracy or segmented pluralism and would have reverberations 
far beyond the area of education. Obviously none of these three 
alternatives is available in a totalitarian and authoritarian State 
like ^he Soviet Union where the system is^uniform albeit uniformly 
bilingual, in theory if not in a.ctual faqt. , ^ 

Whatever view one *^takes pf the justification of bilingu^ educa- 
tion looked at from •the point of view of social equality, ttiere are 
different ways of structuring that equality within the system .of 
education, and dif f erent^ j ustif ications of the different typ^s of 
structures. "^For instance, equality may mean the complete Integration 
of the system of bilingual education ijito the mainstream system 
thus ensuring that potjantially..the main stream system becomes ^ 
bilingual. This is the case in Wales where all typ^ of school, 
elementary, secondary (Modern, Grammar or Comprehensive) as well as 
Higher Education, may be bilingual. In theory this is the case in 
the Soviet Union also ,^,although practice belies promise. On the 
other hand, bilingual p^b^rammes may be structured in such a way 
that, though the total system is pluralist, some elements of the 
total complex are more prestigiou's than others: different streams 
or tracks for different ethnic groups as in the case 6f South Africa. 
In such situaticn-bilingual education is justified in the sense of 
ensuring separate development - linguistic aparthe id . A third method 
of resolving the problem of equality within the existing structure 
of educatioa i^ to ensure 'positive, discrimination' in favour of 
groups whb may have been disadvantaged historically. So far as the 
Blacks of America are concerned, this^ policy has b'een implemented 
ispasmodically and could very well be extended to incJ'l-ude groups for 
whom a bilingual education, as .distinct from minority education, is 
relevant. It is implemented in Wales where the schools in thorotighly 
We>lsh speaking areas, which may be regarded as having long •standing 
ariB'^acute problems of education because of the incidei6fce of bilingua-- 
lism and the disproportionate number of smali^-rura:l^s<^ools , receive 
higher grants and have a favourable pupil teachex^ ratio'. For the same 
reasojis, teachers are attracted to the heartlands of linguistic, minori- 
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ties in the Soviet Union by the offer of higher .salaries • ,The 
kind of, structure of bilingual education which has been created 
accords with the kind of concept of social justice .approved by a 
particular society. One cannot understand the system of bilingual 
education, to say nothing of the curricul-um structure and organiza- 
tion of a school, without ^.first analyzing the conceptual justifica- 
tion, f * . ' 

The considerations that have been advanced so far, to some 
extent- abstract and general though they are, do not go to the root 
of the justification. of bilingual education seen from the standpoint 
of theories of social justice. If we are to seek the ultimate jus- 
tif ica€ion^ we have to ask "Who benefi^ts?" By this we me^n not so 
much which individual child so much as what level of the social struc- 
ture - and specifically whether the System of education is >governed 
by the needs of individuals or the wishes and aspirations of ethnic 
or national groups, Deseriev writing from the' Soviet Union argues 
that 'language policy should aim at the full development of hurilaa 
beings as well as the full development of each language community 
and^region* (Deseriev., 197-4), 'The statement is meaningless. Noth- 
ing would be more sa4:isf actory than the achievement of such a double 
aim but that consummation is -impossible. The full development of 
th,e one must involve some adjustment of the legitimate demands of * 
, the other so that the question t-o be asked is where the main thrust 
of the policy ^should be, whether towards the full development of the 
individual primarily ar the full development of the group primarily. 
In practice it may so happen that a balance is struck which does not 
greatly harm individual or group aspirations, Butj unless there* is a 
clear conceptual* framework within which bilingual, education is planned^ 
oriented towards the one or the other in the main though not exclus- 
ively, the result is apt to be unsatisfactory to both. So far as' 
the Soviet Union is concerned, the answer is simple and unequivocal - 
the education of the individual is subordinate to the demands and the 
needs of thfe group. The development of the individual is determined 
by the characteristics of his group, Deseriev implies that individual 
and group aspirations are not Qnly compatible but * synonymous ; and' 
that the consequences of achieving the one are identical with the 
consequences of achieving the other. In fact, so far as concerns a 
democratic society, they may be irreconci lajDle . This is not to say, 
that the individual does not benefit from the advance 6f his group 
or that he does not contribute to that advance. But the fact that ^ 
the ,two entities are in principle. mutually supportive does not mean 
that they should no^ be considered separately in formulating policy,^ 
My group affiliation as a Welshman is not all that I am, I claim , 
the right as an autonomous person to dissent from some of the goals 
which the ethnic group may advocate; and even if .1 support the goals,, ^ 
I claim the secondary right to dissent from the structural System 
which may be built to achieve those aims; The legitimate aims of . 
the individual and the group to which he belongs may not necessarily 
coincide,^ a^nd when it comes to the point of decision the autonomous 
person has the last word. Unquestionably, as John Stuart *Mill argued 
^the liberty of the individual must**be thus far cir cumscrii^ed ' that he 
must not .make himself a nuisance to other people* (1957 ed) , Never- 
theless, the thrust ,of this approach to education and particularly 
bilingual education is- best expressed in the words of Walt Whitman: 
•'I swear nothing- f s good to me now save individuals*. », 

A 
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Furthermore, whether or not individual and group aspirations are 
compatible or CQincide in particular instanced, tl\e bases on which 
individvials and groups claim their right to decide the- orientation 
of education differ. For th<e bilingual individual Certain rights 
(of which the 'right to determine vthe appf<ypria*te education he should . 
receive is fundamental) are bashed on claims of natural justice. "It 
is not circumscribed by any cirbumstance ^ and«-it is the foundation 
on which a democratic society is built. ''The j*ustif ication on which 

*a group claims the right to determine the ori^*ntation of a 'form of 
education is based on several cc^nsiderat ions . , It^ may be enshrined in 
a constitution or contract as it is in the Soviet Union, wher^ the 
right to ifiaintain and use the ethnic language .is guaranteed 'in the . 
Articles constituting the Union.| The claim may be based on political 
agreement worked out over**a long period of tixtfe in the same way as 
other agreements are reached in U democratic s-ociety, sometimes after 
a campaign of militant acti.vism as was the case in Wales at the end 
of the last century and even morlp so in Ireland. It may be based on 
treaties made betweea^conquered or incorporaterd minorities and the 

,State, as was the case with some 'Amerindian tribes. B^t in all these 
cases, the claim is determined by historical events and is the express- 
sion of a contingent right, a mat,ter of <ponven*tion rather than inherent 
or natural justice.' Individuals- may devolve to the group or nation 
some of the innate rights they possess, usually so as to obtain greater 
security because of the greater leverage a large group may possess 
compared^' with individuals. But, such devolution is an expedient^ and 
the right of the individual remains inalienable. 
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"WHAT .ARE THE FOUNDATIONS OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION?" 
♦ ' - * * • , 

• . A reaction to ** 

E. Glyn LeWis ' paper, "Foundations of Bilingual Education" 

- By: Armaado Cotayo 

^ ' ^ \ . ' ' ' • , New York University 

' ^ » t ^ ' 

It is the intent Vjf this discussion of Lewis' paper, first, to 
analyze- its underlying s>Qcial perspective, its value position, and 
the mode of analysis* used -Then I shall relate each sBctibn of the 
paper to our experience in ' the ^ Uni ted States, raise some further 
question?, and. finally, suggest what I consider to be collectively 
Beneficial socio-educational aims. 

Lewis defines bilingual ^ education in relative* terms as an in- 
stitution ba^sed on aims and goals, the major determinant of v^hich is 
^the societal . context wherein it exist s Bilingual education, thus, 
varies according to prevailing clnd historical circumstances. Lewis 
views bilingual educatioo—^ character isrtic of the process of mo- 
dernization, and eKpl^^LAs hoX^^hanges in the structure and nature of 
society bring abou;fe^dis^^>olina^ paradigm shifts, in ,the study of bi- 
lingualp.sm and bflingi^l e^Kucatior). These paradigm shifts in turn 
affect the fouj^dation^ cons^a>aj;4d . He the.n analyzes the relationship 
of-bilingual education to ethnicity and politics/economics. Lastly, 
he presents a case for bilingual education founded on/ concepts of 
justice. Identifying three alternatives available to minorities, he ^ 
asserts* that in a democratic society, the fundamental principle of' - 
a bilingual education is the inalienable right of the, individual to 
be educated in his language as well as that of the nation in which 
he reJ^sides. : ' 

, . * > 

Lewis • 'assumptions regarding society, inte^gra.te characteristics 
of the f unctionalis t/corj,sensus perspective and the conflict perspectiv,e 
On the one hand, he views society ag being sy^teinic in that the action* 
of its parts--in this case, education (bilingual) as an ins titution-- 
serve to satisfy the needs of society as^ a \fniole.and, therefore, 
function to maintain it. Societal needs sa-tisfied by bilingual ed- 
ucation are the need for a literate labor force; the neld to socialize 
and assimilat.e masses belonging to different language groups; the^^need 
to neutralize allegedly negative psychological consequences of bi- 
lingualism — all of the former lead t<^ the satisfaction of the need 
f(^r mass participatipn. in the* social and political scheme^ of things. 
Finally, bilingual education in complex societies, where^ languages and 
cultures interact and conflict, 'serves to affirm ethnic identity, to 
guide a.nd control the rate 6f.^change, and to channel the conjWrict. 
iln this latter function particularly, Lewis' interpretat jU^^is _ 
characteristic of Coser • s ' "con^Jict f unctionalism** .pers^ctive (.1956).^ 

On the other hand, albeit to a lesser degree, Lewis recognizes 
society as a context within whicH struggles result from* inequality 
]3etween groups with varied interests — namely, subordinate 
"and domi^^ant groups. Bilingual^ educ^ation arises in order to rer . • 
distribute pt>litical and economic *^bwer . * Furthermore, it is the 
characteristic. of society^ the Ipvel of modernization anc? industrial 
development and the social organization wh*ich are presented as the 



consequential factors affecting group relations and^^persp^ cti ves , 
and thus, bilingual education foundations. Thii latter posi't;ion is 
more characteristic of Marx's and Dahrendorf's conflict model or 
theoretical perspective (Turner, 1978>. i \ 

Implicit in this work is a positive valuing of change, par- 
ticularly in the pursuit of principles of social justice. Lewis\' 
value position favor's the interp^re taction pf the* social good as in- 
dividual freedom of choice with regard to language and culture, and 
he advocates the right to dissent from the goals of a.n.y group. N 
Social problems in his perspective are system d^^s functions , the ^ 
solutions of which ,are sought through further institutionalization of 
social system values. He cites, the example of South Wales, where the 
problem of alienation and dislocation of.-working populations as a re- 
'sult of industrialization is thotaght to be solvable by culturally 
assimilating, through education, masses who speak different languages 
and belong to diff erent . social classes. Lewis' 'analysis assumes that 
democratic states (nations) and laws are organs of the total society, 
acting to* promote spme sort, of "balanced" common good.< He assumes 
that'.the acquisition of rights in constitutionally based , societies is 
possible in fact, if guaranteed by the "social -contract." 

I ( 

In his analysis^ understanding is sought through the use of a 
theory of modernization^ The framework is ^ fpuir-stag§ godel 9f v 
modernization in the Middle East and Turkey^ by which hist-orically 
specific patterns may be identified. He reviews the resulting' changes 
in approaches to the ^study of bilingualism andean the aims ^nd, goals • 
of bilingual education in relation*to the historical cf rcumstances ^ * ' - 
He substantiates his theoretical position w^ith international evideiice 
throughout: history, • ' ^ f 

The mode of analysis assuriies conditions of; objectivity with . . 
regard to ^hat is thought to be on ehe basis of. research and what 
actually is in fact; tlie question of the rese.^cher ' s^ theoretical ^ 
perspective is not considered to be significants Although Lewis . 
recognizes the importance of ideolog]^ and ethnl-c culture, his analysis 
is founded primarily on a social base.. The role of Culture is con'-, 
sidered to *be that of establishing group identity and, as a mainta^iney 
of tradition, as an important source of authority., His analysis b"^^- : 
gins with factors such as* mode of production, s'ocietal* structures , ^ 
socio-occupatidnal mobility, and political part;acipation or^ pluralism 
as major determinants .v, He points to the fact t;haf socio-poli.tical 
rationales exist for any form of education, iti^^luding bilingual? 
hQwever, he contends that the "outfcome ha^ to be seen as better iiy 
struction in English and" bette.r opportunities to learn" in o^er^ 
-academic areas^. ^ In^'this case, his assumption i:s conservative. He 
considers pos^-i$Ie',; .the achievemen't of educational goal^ either 
simultaneouslySvit'h or prior to, the achievement o$ political goals. ■ 

The dominant concept of the analysis, evolutionary modernization, 
emphasizes the function^il prerequisites for ma^ntenacp^^of the social- 
system. ^ * . . 

The definition of bilingual education as an institution having 
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varied forms and aims depending on hist'orical circumstances I's dynamic 
and encompassing. TKis definition is particularly useful in that bi- 
lingual education is often discussed as an unvarying ^enomenon. flow- 
ever/ furtEer consideration must be given to Lewis • ^statement that all 
^^rms and aims may be equally valid depending on the set of circumstances.! 
At shotiid be m^nt^^oned .that within the same set of circumstances/ dif- 
ferent act6rs and observers may form different interpretations. With- 
in the same reality, it becomes necessary to determine who establishes . 
criteria *for judging the validity of aims and who benefits from what ^ 
is cortsidered appropriate. f 

Lewis is in favor of using the phrase "the education of bilingual 
children" in order to shift the focus from the institution to the in-' 
dividual. This approach may facilitate the analyticcil process; but 
we must be cautious not to lose sigri^ of our reality in the United 
StateS/ where bilingual education, viewed holistically , is a complex 
phenomenon, involving social, .ins titutions other than e'ducation; 
monolinguals and semilinguals ; a very wide range of age; and the 
political power of organized groups, rather than individuals achieving 
change in favor of bilingual instruction. Lewis rightly "interprets 
foundations of bilingual education beyond the prerequisite of bi- 
lingualisjn, to mean the aims and goals intended to be achieved through 
this, educational, approach. In our bur eaucratic • system of organization, 
the transition from the abstractions of researchers, planners, and 
policy.-makers "to the much more change-resistant societal reality of 
resource scarcities, vested interests, power relations, and the 
coinitni't^i^nt of individuals and 'collectives to values €lia\ may be in- 
convpatJLble with a particular, program" (Etzioni, 1976) make implementation 
, highly problematic. I would add that the study of foundations of 
bilingual education might be better undertaTcen comparatively by con- , 
trasting intended goals with consequences obtained at varying times 
and in different places and circumstances. I am in full agreement 
that the societal context of bilingual education must be considered. 
Only" if th6. economic, political, and social arrangements, as well as 
social pojficies prevailing, are consijdered in the paradigm ,^^an we , * 
expect knowledge gained to be useful to inform theory and to guide practice. 

In analyzing the relation of modernization/industrialization to 
bilingual education iri^the United States, one may question whether in 
> f act thedr relationship may be direct but negative, rather than 
positive as Lewis contends — at lea*st ,in the initi^ stages of ' 
modernizaticn. As we experienced th^ trend of change from a traditional ' 
society with a rural-based, decentralized economy and education 

* system, to a modern soci^y with a factory-based, more .centralized 
urban economy, bilingual eeUK:ation--which had existed here since^ the 
Colonial period (Kloss, 1970; *Leibowitz, 197ir--began to dj.minish. 
Centralization in economics and politics coincided with waves of immi- 
gration from Southern and Eastern Eurog^ in the 19th century. Thes^. 
immigrants were different in language, r-eligion, culture, and physical 
char^teristics from those who iiad arrived earlier. f^By this time, a 
racist ^belief system was sanctioned by the Euro-American^ community^ ^ 

' (Fredrikson, in Mullings, 1^978). The ideology of racism had de- 

veloped as an organized system of belief in the previous century, to^ 
rationalize slavery. . 
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These two forces, the trend in social change toward\^entrali2at ion 
and the prevailing racist and^ nationalistic ideologies, led to assimi- 
lative language and cultural^olicies in education. Linguistically, 
English became the only language u^ed for instruction; culturally^ 
/•assimilation and ^mer icaniza^ion included teaching them (the immigrants) 
how to speak EnglJ^^sh, inspecting their heads for lice, lecturing th'em' 
on cleanliness and' hygiene , teaching them jto salute the American flag, 
to recite the Pledge of Allegiance, tossing the National Anthem, 'and" 
to'revere American heroes" (Ravit ch , . 1974 )^ • [It is no wonder,' as Julia 
Richman pointed out, that the schools Vhad 'difficulty ^.ocating the 
children o£ immigrants, despite compulsory school attendance laws* 
(Def f enbaugh , 1914).] * ^ f h 

With further industrial and economic expansion during World War I, 
there was an abandonment of bilingual schooling and a ^decline in foreign 
language st\idies, partly due to the nationalism which prevailed until 
shortly after the Second World War (Keller; 1976^. Upon the return of 
minority veterans from World War IJ, many of them (predominantly Chicano) 
began to organize i'n order to have more political participation and 
gi;eater powet. This political awarene^ss may have lieen due, in part^ to 
modernization.. Accept ing^ the premise* that .education was a prerequisite 
for entry into the American mainstream, they began to demand special 
language-related educational pi:ograms (Gonzalez, 1975K This, together 
with ^he challenge posed by the international* situation between world 6 
powers; the effects of the civil right s . movement later, the studies 
by Pea;^ and Lambert (1962) indicating a positive relationship between 
, bilingualism and inte lligencje ; Fishman and others-t (1964)" documenting 
the maintenance and perpetuation of mother tongues .other thaji English / 
in this country; and finally, bilt of gre'at political si,gnif icance , 
the positive findings of the Corajl. Way Bilingual School in Miami 
'(Richardson, 1968) --all led to the second entry of i?ilingual editcation 
into the educational history of the United States. Thus, it was not 
until over half a century after this, country'^ modernization that public 
bilingual schoo'ling began to flourish, . ' ^ * 

Socior-political consciousness and action must be credited -with 
having brought about the rer^emergence of bilingual education^ And^ it 
is a sociorpolitical function that bilingual education has come to serve 
Not only are 'there demands fdr academic achievement and ^ethnic fdentity^ 
but perhaps just as ira|»o3?^nt ly , also fo;r respect and legitimacy for 
ethnicity, Cqnsiderin'g all the aforementioned circumstances in the 
American milieu, it is questionable whether Lewis' theoretical p^xediction 
of bilingual education as a result of" modernization would apply in the" * 
U.S. experience, . ^ . " 

* ^ influential disciplines in formulating the foundations of- bi,- 

lingual education have been psychology and linguistics, Monolingual 
education in this country hasj also bee-n guided by the paradigm of psy^ 
chology', explaining educatioiCal achievement in terms of the individual's 
genetic and cultui^^l character is/tics (ability as measured b*y I , and 
motivation) . As studied, the causal variables h^ive been the character-^ 
istics' of the participants involved in the process, rather* than t^he 
characteristics of the societal ccJnte^xt in which the process take§ place 
(Pershell*, 1977) . These notions have led to a policy of. equality of 
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educational opportunity, resulting in compensatory educational programs. 
These programs are intended to'^compewfeat e for supposed socio-cul tural 
and/or genetic deficits. Public bilingual education 'in the U.S., as 
conceived ii> Title Vll'of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act' 
of 1968 and its subsequent amendments, falls in this educational cat- 
egoxy- Its major assuitjption is that introducing the ' nonrEnglish mother^^ 
tongue in the school provides speakers of that language .with an equal 
opportunity f^r academic achievement. Moreover, ^he U.S. Supreme Court, 
in Lau v. Nichols (1974)^ ^held on statutory grounds that "there is no 
equality bf treatment merely by providing students with the same tA- , 
cilities, textbooks) teachers and curriculum; for students who do not 
understand English are effectively .foreclosed from any meanimgful ed- 
ucation. 

Since in American society, the importance of academic achievement 
is based on the premise that education* is related to social position, 
providing* equal educational 'opportunity through bilingual education 
implies the provision of equal? social (eco^om^ and political) op- 
portunity: BiLjLngual Education' is offered for its instrumental value — 
that is, as a means to the achievement of soriTe other good. ' 

0 

'It is more recently that researchers in other social science 
disciplines have undertaken the- study of bilingual ism and bilingual 
education from their perspectives* This is perl^aps the reason why 
Lewis considers us to Be in the fourth stage of the model, ther one^ 
in whigh literacy, national ^consensus about social values (involving 
assimilation ) ,'^^and, awarjaness" of social and cultural issues h^ve been 
achieved. He considers awareness of cultural issues to be identified 
with an intensification of ethnic affiliations and origins. This 
condition btings .about the emergence of the concept of cultural plu- 
rali^sm._ The concept o£ cjiiltural pluralism originated in thife country 
* around 191^4,, through the work of the philosopher H'orace Kallen. At 
that time,^ he commeiVted that "so old-fashioned a teaching is at present^ 
time nowhere in theJJ.S. Both British Tories and American intellectuals 

reject it. They reject^ it because they find themselves all at once 

^ndermined in all their customary securities--in their securities of 
habit, of thought/ of out look--but ^ the ' s hi f t of the' social facts 
upon which t^^ securities were postulated" (Kallen, 1924). 

Today, sixty-five years later, we may be experiencirng a growing 
awa^^eness of ethnicity, but the concept of cultural pluralism serves 
mainly as rhetoric used to describe societal goals. In fact, our 
cultural diversity can scarcely* be said to exhibit characteristics 
neces'sary for pluralism. Cultural pluralism must include recognition, ^ 
respect, 'and positive va^-uing of difference,^ as well as exclude the 
coinfidence of characteristics with social cjass. ; 

Matters of ethnicity and "bilingual education need further study. 
First, ethnicity in the United States cannot be studied as if it were 
a uniform phenomenon. The social, economic and politr^'al reality of 
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ethnic groups which came to this country volunta^rily and have be^n 
able to maintain well-organized communi4:ies , despite 'hon-acceptance , 
is not* the ^same as the reality of groups which became part of thfe 
system in some sort of ^conquered" or "colonized" status, Lt follows 
that the typ*e of bili^gSkl education .a^^ociated with these groups would 
need- to vary according to their aims. For the organize'd, communities ^ . 

wfxich h^ve secured their share of power, ethnocul tural maint^ji^nce bi- * 
"iingu^l education may be functionarT* However, 'for the powerless, under- 
privileged groups, maintenance-type bilingual education may be dys- 
functional. The possible effects of , segregation or separatism woul4 ^ 
jDe highly , adverse , economically^, politically, culturally, and soc:|^ll^. . ^ 

• ' The negative rationale for bilin^xiflism'is presented as being^ 

the unification of the state, assuming efficiency in communication 
and politi<:al organization* Fi^hman (19T8) has addressed similar neg- 
ative arj^uments^--^aiming disadvantages in the achievement of univer- ^ 
salism, Efficiency , and freedom* He^cohtenrds that "the reason 'for 
suofc negative views of bilingual ism are not hard to find* They derive 
from 5»onoling^ual economic, political, cultural, and ideological ' in- 
vestments or establishments apd from^ the selfrserving world^^^ews that 
they haye f os^te'red ^ " That is, it is self-interest that underlies suchJ 
justifications. It is crucial that the grdu'ps most negatively affeoWd 
by such explanations upholding established policies expose their il- 

""legitimacy and act in a politically organized manner to alteu them. 



% * ' I shall now. raise .some unanswered ques'^iojis related to both 'the 
sections on ethnicity and politics: 
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Are aim's of ethnic cultural maintenance and*aims o.f 
socioeconomic-pQlit ical •tnobility mutually exclusive for 
^'Cp^ps which have become part of this system in a con- 
qlieredorcolonizedstatus? 

Are aims of socioeconomic- political mobility • and aims' 
of cultural pluralism Viable for all.^^roups in a recip- 
rocal system of bilii^ual educational or will such a * 
reciprocal system promote' bilingualism but leave all. 
groups- j^in the same socioeconomic-political position?]^ 

Given the wide r^nge of social inequality (including 
the three p's; power, privilege, and j^testige) and', 
^further, that particular ethnic groups are located 
in the Lower strata of society: . 

1) Can their educatipn be consitlered sepa- 
rate ^u?m their economics and politics? _ 
and * * 

2) Can a bilingual education aloixe be ex- 
pected "to produce academic achievement 
without a coordinated policy involving 
other socioeconomic-political institutions? 
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In .the last, section, Lewis presents the major concepts of social 
justice guiding policy. He putlines three major alternatives open to 
min'orities , which may ^be classified as conservative, reformist, and 
revolutionary • In the conservative alternative, minorities seek to 
advance within the existing system, In the reformist alternative, 
minorities seek transformation of the totai system so that it will 
become reciprocally bilingual. The revolutionary alternative would 
set ug, a separate system. \ 

♦ * • , 

Our present policy' fdr bilingual education, both at the national 
level and in most states. Is the conservative alternative. Its man- 
ifest goal is the achievement of equal educational opportunity. Ap. 
has been mentioned, ^ bilingual education is utilized to address in- 
directly the issues of social stratification J^conomic and, political ) . 
Psy chQlogi cal ^ and e^thno-cul^ural dimensions are not comprehensively* 
and thoroughly considj^red. Adequate consideration of these dimen^ions-- 
particularly identity and at titude--wo-uld not result in displacement 
of the mother tongue and culture after a given period of time. The ^ 
policy is based on. a utilit2«:ian concept of justice, which focfuses 
on the interest o^ the state as a whole by offering a limited rec- ^ 
'ognitioti of minority languages. ^Further, it is based on' an ideology 
which assumes that success is directly proportional to an individual's 
ability, or "brains'." 

This policy alternative , as Fishman (1976b) has pointed out on 
the basi^ of his international study of bilingual education, is gen- 
erally imposed on the "disadvantaged," for whom it is either "mandated" 
or '^allowed." In essence, it**inhibits the development o^ sensitivity 
to cultural differences, and ultimately it serves to destroy bilingual- 
<^m. What is worse, it is doubtful whether, such an approach can a- 
.ch-ieve its * explicit goal of providing ^quality of opportunity. 

4. 

The Revolutionary position^, which seeks separate systems, may 
in some inst^ances be considered illegal in the United States ("sep- 
arate boat equal"). In any case, given the limitations of wh^t separate* 
systems are capable of doing within a highly structured socioeconomic- 
political ^context , it is wise to be cautious^ for the practice might 
lead to future geographic and occupational separatispa to the further 
disadvantage of those who are already underprivileged. 
^ ' , ^ ' V - 

The reformist position, which seeks to transform the -system to 
be reciprocally bilingual, may be viable here. There seems to be. growing 
awareness of the iact that hotions of distributive justice must consider 
factors such'as sex., race anc3 ethnicity. Americans of all hyphenated group? 
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are becoming increasirfgly conscious that it is not "brains" (ability 
as demonstrated &y I.Q. and motivation) but social position (class 
pr status of origin) which ultimately accounts: for Achievement or suc- 
cess (income* and occupational status) in our society (Collins, 1*971; 
Bowles and Gintis, 1973). 
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Our ^x^. sting policy^ of equality of opportunity is based on 
notions of distributive justice, guided .by a social, philosophy known 
as liberalism (acceptance of private property, private economic motives 
and actions, and political and legal equality as central social insti- 
tutions). This social philosophy is rooted in biop.sycholo'gical ex- 
planations of inequality, expressed in its early forms by Plato; in 
the 17th century, by Hobbes and tocke; in the 18th century, by Saint 
Simon and Comte; in the 19th century, by Spen'cer. The idea that in- 
e<i\iality stems from di^fferences among individuals is the dominant 
theme of American political and social theory. James Madison, for 
example , argued in the Federalist paper #10 that government is 
necessary because of conflicts over property, and that differences 
in amounts and types of property individuals own are due to "diversity 
in the faculties of men." 



This interpr-e tation of inequality considers merit an innate 
characteristic of the individual, and society's role is only to bring 
it out through education and competition. The biopsychological ap- 
proach constituted the core of the liberal vSrorld view from*^ the 17th 
through the 19th centauries, and was closely related to the needs of 
capitalism .(Rossides, 1976). 

On the other hand, there is another dominant theme in Western 
social theory' which explains inequality as the outcome of sociodultural 
. variables. It stems from Rousseau's concept- of man in his original 
state as being equal to all others, and that only in the society of 
others 'Boes he de'velop language, property, law, and inequality. The 
basic factors accounting for inequality are the division of labor and 
the attendant conventions of property. 

The other major representatives of the sociocultural view of 
inequality are Marx and Weber. Although there were differences in 
their interpretation of the nature of influential social force?, they 
agreed that "no such phenomenon as human nature can be identified as 
a caLuse of behavior; what we call i^uman nature is the result of so- 
ciocultural forces, and the deep, obse^rvable differences amon^ ;human 
beings are the result, of social stratification, not its cause" (Ros- 
sides, 1976). That is. 
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It seems a fairer conceptualization for policy to consider no- 
'tio'ns of distributive justice based on individuals* and groups* rights 
or /entitlements , which would lead to a different interpretation of 
equality of Opportunity, Historical analysis would be required to 
determine the extent to whiqh underprivileged minoifities have been un- 
justly disadvantaged, ah<the extent to which they should be idemnified. 
Precedents for idemnif icaFitjoi programs exis't in Germany for Jews after 
Nazi abuses, and in this Country for American Indians. - 

\ 

Historical analysis should begin at the point at which our 
society established itself consti tutionarlly as a nation. This approach 
is not inconceivable in view of the U^S, Supreme Court justices' opin- 
ions in ^he case of . Bakke v. the Regents of California. Justices 
Brennan, White, Marshall, and Blackmun concluded that the purpose of>' 
"remedying the effects of past societal discrimination" is important 
enough to warrant "race-conscious admission programs where there is 
a sound basis for concluding that minority under representation is sub- 
.♦stantial and chronic*, and that this handicap of past discrimination is 
impeding access of minorities to medical school" (Greenwalt, 1979). 
Reasoning which includes as essential consideration of past discrimi- 
nation would be highly consequential in the determination of affirmative 
action policies and, possibly, rectification programs. 

These notions of distributive justice would lead to a policy 
of equality of results as defined by Coleman (1968) , Such pplicy 
would aim for equitably distributed results of academic . achievement 
across all racial/ethnic groups in American society, placing the burden 
of responsibility on the institution rather than o'n the individual. 
The educational policy would be an* additive one; that is, an enrich- 
ment experience for all . It would incorporate additional languages 
and cultures into the educational institution, in accordance witJfi. its 
foundations of cultural relativism^ rather than cultural deficit. (See 
Figure 1 . ) 
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The la^t path seems tp be the most^ promising in its potential 
to yield positive educational/ economic, ^and political consequences 
for such ethnocultural groups as American Indians , .Chicanes (Mexican- 
Americans), and Puerto- Ricans in the United States, Alternatives 
totally satisf]^ing all -groups, dpminant as well as subordinant, are 
unlikely,^ However, a commitment to social justice in a democratic 
society mus*t seek primarily the greatest benefit for the least advan- 
taged* Equality of results cannot pr^&HPpose a rigid interpretation 
of equality of opportunity when groups that have been historically op- 
pressed or bypassed are^ concerned • ' 

« Finally, I agree with^'^f^is that the right of tiie-. individual 
must be giv6n ultimate consideration. However, when the individual's 
right conflicts with that of his group, and the two are irreconcilable, 
the iVidividual • ^ right should be overridden for the socioeconomic and 
political advantage of his group. This is imply an abstract consid- 
eration, for* in reality, such has never been the case. Even where bi- 
lingual education is required by ^the ASPIRA- Board *of Education Consent 
Decree (1974) for any student of limited English-speaking proficiency, 
;^he parents of such students are free to "opt out" of , the bilingual 
Alternative (Santiago de '^Sant iago ; 1977). However, t»e "conditions of 
minority groups in this ^country are not likely to improve if rugged 
individualism is the socio-philosophical foundation of our practice* 

A strong emphasis on individual political rights favors the power 

ful who possess, the resources to mobilize in their self-interest. It 

aggravates the problem of social inequali.ty and; thus, cannot lead to 
a more peaceful socio-poli ticarl ^ order . 

Whether referring to the realm of science, economics, politics, ^ 
the environment, or education, the conditions of our time are commonly 
described as critical. Bilingual education has the ability to nurture 
and enrich the lives of individuals and groups, linguistically, cultural 
ly,r economically, politically, and aesthetically. It offets to all the 
possibility to live in a more human society, with a more equitable dis- 
tribution of "health, wealthy and happiness." 
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"TI^EORE-TICAL PERSPECTIVES ON* BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS*" 

By: Dr. Christina Bratt ,Pa\alston* 
University of Pittsburgh 



What are the impor-tant theoretical and prograDimat;ic 
dimensions of bilingual programs, an4 what are the 
theoretical dimensions of the communi^tieg* in which 
the 'programs exist? (From Project Abstract Jlational 
Institute of Educatrt^n, 1977) < ' * . 



< ■ ■ ■ ■ . - ■ / ,. • . 

For the purposes of this paper, I woUld like to rephrase this 
question as follows; J- ' 

i 

" ' 1) " What are the key independent variables or *causal factors 

•which invfluence biringual education pr<5grams?^- * , ^ ^ 

2) What are the ^key^ Blep-eiident ^v^iriables or outq'ome^ of b:5,lin5ua}. 
education progxiams^ 

3) What are some b^tO^^io^^inter^ or factors 
modif yirig % uch outjfoX®^^*" ' v ' ^ 

INTROlJUCTION • Vjy* ^ / ' • "^Z.' ' • ' 

• » . , ^ J . - . ' . 

The major point of this paper is that .ther^ 'i^ no sin|rre.-a^§Wer' " 
to these questions, ,but rather that the identif icart:ion ^|;h'e'/.|i^portant 
theoretical . dimensions , " i.e. the independent vai^^bie^, ajid'th^P 



*Revision of a. report, presented at the Conference ^c^^he DifftenSioris of ^ 
Bilingual Education National Institute of EducaJt^on/ WSi3hingt^*, ' D . C . , 
^o«ruary 14-15, 1977. ' * / • . * * 

• , ^- -.A ^ ' • 

1. In this paper^ I am using the standard U.S. Office o f« Education- ' 

definition of bilingual education: "Bilingual education Is the' use 
of two languages, one of which is English, mediums pf inst^ruction 
for the same pupil population in a' well^organized program^ which 

.encompasses part or all of th^. curriculum and' includes Ifhe steady o»f - 
the histo,ry/culture associated with the mo^het tongj^e. A cbmpl.e^te 
program (develops and maintains^ the .children.' s- SQlf e*steem and a 
legitimate piride in both cultures.", (Many o\ the billtigAial . education 
programs in Europe cited by Fishman (1976) fall outside tl^e s'cope 

.of thi^ definition.)' 
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interpretatioli of outcomes depend on the worldview of the researcher 
and the particular theory he employs to explain and predict phenpmena. 
In this paper I* will attempt to outline some major theories .of social 
and .educational^^change and to* delineate the identification and inter- 
pretation of varia'bles o^ bilingual education within the framewor4c of« 
each particular theory • In so doing, I am drawyfg heavily^ on the work 
by R.G. Paulston (1976) • ' . , , 

We can probably all agree, on the basic phenomena which form the 
backgr<jfund to. T^^le VII bilingual education programs in the United States 
ai|d which gave xise to the c/rlginal legislation of Titl^ VII: there are • 
a number of children from a \low| socioeconomic status (S9S) background * 
who speak no or po^or English) and who encounter massive school failure 
with consequent eajrly schood drop, out and low integration int'o the 
economic life of the nation,^ It is when wet consider why this is so, 
what treatment these children should b-e accorded, and what outcomes 
should follow ^that consldjexable disagreement ensues. Such scholarly 
disagreement at times becomes public^(see e^g, the 1976 issues of The 
Linguistic Reporter and The TESOL Newsletter; or the Linguistic Society * 
of America's as well as the American Anthropological Association's, 
censui;e of the work of Arthur Jenssji) and divisive*/^ 

■ ' \ " 

Although other fields of stiMy have looked at scholarly strife with- 
in their discipMjies from the notion of Kuhn's paradigm shift (1970), I 
know of n^o attempt to understand the dimensioi^s of bilingual education 
from a conceptual framework of paradigms. By paradigms-, 'Kuhn mean^ 
"the way a scientific/professional communi^ty views a field of study, * 
identifies appropriate problems for s^tudy^ and specifies legitimate 
concepts and methods. He cont ends ' tli'a t : ' 

% ' . . ^ • 

, Men whose research is based on shared paradigms are 

committed to the' samja rules- and standards.'., and 
c6nt inuatiofi of a particular research tradirtion... 
paradigm is a criterion far choosing problems that, 
while the, paradigm i^ taken for granted, can be assumed 
to have solutions. Te a great extent, thes^e are the only 
problems *^that the community will admit 'as scientific or 
encourage its members to undertake. A paradigm can even 
isolate thei* community from those socially important 
problems that are not 'reducible to puzzle form, because 
• they cannot be stated in terms of the conceptual and 
instrumental tools the E^^ifadigm su'pplies .(Kuhn cited in 
R.G.- Paulston 1976:5). 



I recognize that there are numerous other types of bilingual education 
programs, (see e-g-. the* discussion o*f typoiojg^'es in Fishman, 1976), 
but for the purposes of this paper I wil]( draw primarily pn the 
research of bilingual education in North Am'erica. 
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In other words, it is only through -an . examination of the various 
theoretical^ frameworks used to expl<^in and ^predict the phenq^mena of 
bilingual education »that we can put into perspective the conflicting 
or it.^fmes complementary research ques tions/^and the antici^jated so- 
lutions as they relate' to the dimensions of bilingual educati't)n. 

R.G. Pauls>ton, 'drawing on the literature of social and educational 
change, posits two major paradigms: tl:^e functional or "equilibrium", 
paradigm and the conflict paradigm (see Appendix A) • Theories (which 
admittedly cros's and, overlap) that fall within the . "equilibrium" paradigm 
.are evolutionary and • neo-^v'olutionary , structural-functionalist, and sys- 
, tem analytical, . Basically tlie^e theories are all concerned with main- 
taining society in an equilibrium through ^e harmonious relationship 
of .th^ social ccunponents and they emphasise smooth, cumulative change, 
•Theoretical* approaches which fall within the conflict .paradigm are group 
conflict theory, cultural revi talization theory,* and aa^ anarchistic- ^ 
Utopian a'pproach* "Theories which cluster more or less within the 
conflict pa-rcidigm emphasize the inherent ins tability of social systems 
and JJie^conf licts over yalues, resources, and power that follow as a 
n^^eural consequence" (R.G. Paulston 1976:7).. Major issues are 'economic 
conflict, conflicting yalue and cultural systems, and < conf l^ict arising 
from oppressive institutions dnd imperfect human nature. ^ ^ - 

Assaredly, all of t^ese theoretical approacfhes are riot equally . 
represented in the attempts to delimit and comprehend the dimensions 
of bilingual education.. Nevertheless, it is instructive to examine 

^studies typical of each , approach for their underlying assumrptlons^ basic 
questions, and punitive solutions in order to illustrate the basic 
premise of^this . paper ,^ namely that each theory will identify differently 
the key variables and their relationships, ,and consejquently the answets 

,they seek will differ. Even at tijnes when th^ questdTon remains the 
same, -for example, "identify the most^ effective conditions fo;r educating 
children of limited English-speaking ability" (Work ^Statement) , the*. ^ 
goals and the means to those goals will vary according to the theosf^et ical 
approach. For the purpose of illustration, I .have identified a number 
of studies which*»most clearly exemplify a particular approach. Granted, 
a number of studies incorporates aspects from mare than one theoretical 
framework, and on the whole -I have tended to avoid' such studies. Further 
more, a very- large number of studies on iDil ingual, education are purely 
descriptive an*d atheqre tical ; such studies I -have igncrred.' It is - 
readily seen "then tha^t^this paper does not intend a preview of the 
literature (tp^ that, see Engle 1975;^ Fishman 1976j>^C.B. Paulston 
1974a) but rath^er a selective analysis of . a few ^mplate works. 
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THE EQUILIBRIUM PARADIGM - \ 

A, Evolutionary Theory 

ClassicaJ. evolutio'nary theories are strongly influenced 
by Dai^win's work on biological evolution and ^seek socio- ^ 
logical analogues to the living organism (L. Ward, 1904;. 
P'ar^sons, if964) • Tliey are characterized Ajy notions of ' " 
progress^ by stages of developtnent from lower- to high^^ 
ordef forms. Society is viewed as a.n organism witli 
specialized structures facilitating survival. Education, 
as an "integrative" structure, functions to maintain 
stability, and ^change.s from "simple" or "^primitive" 
forms to* more complex "modern" forms in response to % '* 
change in other structures, T^us as societies 
^ "progress" or become increasingly differentiated 
* MhBjje the evolutionists borrow the biologists' exect 

tCTminology) , educational system^ come under increas- 
ing pressure to specialize and adapt (R,G), Pai^Jr-STon 
1976i7)- - 

Thejj^nly theoretical approach relating ^to bilingual educatit)n which falls 
in the evolutionary category is the^ genetic theories of Jen&en (1969) , , 
Herrnstein (1971), and others. In short, th'e geneticists account for 
the lack -of school achievepient by studen.ts from mii^ority groups, as well 
as by those from lower. SES background, on the ground of these students' 
hetreditary inferior intelligence quotients (I,Q,), Few issues so well 
illustraj^ the paradigm clash as the debate over I.Q., and to illustrate, 
I would like to draw at lengthVori Bow],es, Gintis, and Meyer's critique 
(19-75-76)'>^written from a group confli.ct perspective^, of *both Jensen 
and his colYeagues and of the structu'ral-f unctionalists ' position on 
this issu<e, ^ . 

Bowles, Gintis, and Meyer (1975-76 - *an adaptation of Bowles and 
Gintis, 1975) consider the educational' system in United States as 

a mechanisiq for the reproduction of the social division of labor and 
focus their inquiry on the legitimation of this divisron and oh the*^ 
process af* assigning individuals to its various position3. "We' say • 
that a* social process is legitimated when individuals are ^sufficiently 
convinced of its inevitability, desirability, or justness that united 
class action towards the transformation of^the process is rendered 
infe^sible" (p, 234). They examine this legitimation function within 
what tirS*^ label techi>ocrat ic-meritocratic iJifeoiogy. which, as they defi 
it, corresponds fairly closely to the structural-functionalist position 
* • \ - » 

-The e/ducational system legitimates economic inequality 
by providing an ostensibly open, objective and meritjo- 
cratic mechanibm for assigning individuals to unequal 
^ economic positions. Indeed, the more meritocratic 'the 
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educational process appears, ^he b^ter *it -s e i::^^^.^,,-^ 
legitimate inequality. For the educational system 
fosters and reinforced the belief thaf economic succe^ 
depends on the possession of technical and cognitive^ 
skills skil-ls which itr is .organized to provide in 
" an efficient, equitable ^d unbiased manner on the 
basis of the meritocratic princip,le (p.''^34).,^ 

They cite (p.* 237) the conclusion that Davis and Moore , reach in1:helr 
highly influential "f-unctianal theory of stratif ideation" ;^ "Social in- 
equality is thus an unconsciously evolved device by which so'cieti.es A 
insure that the most important positions are conscientiously filled by 
the most qualified persons" (Davis and Moore in Bendix a^ Lipset, 
1966). Bowie's, Gintis and Meyer go on to argue against srch an in- 
terpxTetation;' educational tracking based on competitive grading a'nd 
objective test scores is only tangentially related to social efficiency. 
Nowhere are the notions of meritocracy seen more clearly, they continue, 
than in the recent I.Q. debate !betwee'n ^h,e geneticists and the structural- 
functionalists where ij;'is assumed that I.Q. is an important indicator 
of economic success, an assumption the authors consider faulty, ^ 

The authors point out that the major periods of liber^^l educational" 
reform have been marked by a lack of concern^with genetically inherited 
characteristics when the major problem rather^ was perceiv^ to be one ^ 
of structuring an environment that would ^promote rather than retard 
individual growth. "Yet the demise" of each liberal reform movement . 
has been. greeted by a genetic backlash: if improving the school envi-* 
ronment does not; achieve its elevated objectives, there must be some- 
thing \(irong with the kids" (p.- 249-)\ (I note in passing that this is 
likely to be the reaction of the- technocratic-meritocratic oriented 
Congress if the bilingual education programs don't show rap^id im- 
provement on competitive grading and objective test scored.) 

A^d So Jensen argues"^in 19^'^^'T^hat the failure of compensatoiry ed-. 
ucation to raise scholastic achievement levels must be due to^the, he- 
reditability of I.Q. ^ 



The censure of Jense*n's work by the mjemb^rs of the Linguistic Society 
of America at the annual confer'ence busiliess, meetihg in St. Louis 
1971 provides us with a perfect example o5 a para<iigm clash. The ^ ' 
questions and the findings, of Jensen's work were unpalatable to ^ 
the linguists that although only a handful of linguists presefitr had 
actually Vead "How Can We Boost IQ and Scholastic Achievement?", .the 
overwhelming majprity^did not heVitate to condemn his work. 
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The assertions df Jensen, Herrnstejin and others constituted 
^ a fundamental attack on the liberal reformist position,. Yet 
the defense has been curiously superficial: the putative 
economic importance, of I.Q. has remained undocumented 
by the- genetic school' and unchallenged by the environmen- \ 
talists. ...not one of thdir eiivironmentalis t critics V 
has taken the economic importance of I.Q. any Ifess for 
granted (p • 250) . , 

\Bowle*s, Gintis, and Meyer oh the other hand claim, on the basis of their 
empirical t^ata,'that I.Q. is not *an important cause of economic success 
and that "the intense debate on the heritability of I.Q. is thus .largely 
irjrelevant to an understanding of poverty, wealth, and inequality of* 
opportunity in the United States" (p. 251) . They'^ go on to point out 
that the "modern liberal approach" - is to attribute S'ocial class dif- 
ferences to "unequal opportunity"; i.e. the failures and successes 
of parents, are passed onto their childreiT via distinct learning and 
cultural environments. "The achievement of a more equal 'society merely* 
.requires that all youth be afforded the educational and other social 
conditions of the best and most successful" (p. 254), an assumption 
reminiscent of that behind Title VII. • The liberals don't deal with 
Isji^. dif ferences among whrites -(which the authors ' seem to ap^cept) of 
different social class backgrounds nor do they question the causal role 
of I.Q. in getting aheaq economically. 

Thus the proposition, adhered to by present day conserva-* 
tives and libera^ls or past generations thaf social classes' 
sort themselves#out on -the basis ^f innate individual 
capacity to cope successfully in the social^ environment , 
and hence tend to reproduce t^iemselves from ^f^eneration 
to generation, is restored (p. 255). 

The authors conclude by presenting data to support their major 
propositiori: "the fact that economic success tends to run in the family 
arises almost completely independently * from any inheritance of I."Q..* 
genetic or environmental" (p. 258). "The power and privilege of the 
capitalist class are often inherite'd, but not through stiperior genes"' 
Tp. 263). In other .words, high SES is transmitted to the children of 
parents of high SES, and one mechanism of this transmit tance is the 
schouol system. / ^ ^ 

We see then, on this particular issue, that although the three 
Approaches evolutionary (genetic .school) , structural-functionalist 
( technico-meri tocratic liberals), and group conflict (Bowles, Gintis 
and Meye^r) - recognize the same variables and, as well, their under- 
lying * assumptions vary widely. . . * . * 
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The .following chart may help clarify this poi-nti 
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B . Structural Functional Theory 

# 

• ^ Although th^* structural-functional/ or S/F, fjftmework is a 5 
.^iscr^'ete set of interrelated , assumptions ^bouty^aliaes / normS/ 
and appropriate, questions and methods / 'it is to a cons'ider- 
^ • abl*e deg-r^e a twentieth-century version of evolutionary 

theory. But whe're the evolutionisms placed primary emphasis 
on^ linked stages^ of socioeconomic and cultuifal development '~ 
the S/F theorists fociis on the homeostatic' or; 'lDalanciAg"« 
mechanisms by which societies maintaig a "uniform state." 
Both theorie.s view societies* as essentially stable ye-t 
highly complex and differentiated. As the value's embodied 
^ . ^ • ■' in ins ti^tut ions such as the eduqational sub-systems are , 
* viewed as extremely durable/ boundary exchanges'* b,etween the ^ 

sub-sy,stejn and the<5environment: will be equllibratdng / .i.e. 
they will .t^enS tow.ard balance (RlG. Paulston *1976: 13)'. 

S tru'ct wal- f unct;ional theory^ 'as exemp^lified by Merton (1957) # 
• -Homarns (1950) / and Parsons (1951) (Larkin , •19,70) ^ has been ■^e dominant 

influence on the interpretation of eduu^ational sys.tems an^ valid educa- 
~ tional re*form. I ^on't thiaik that it is an exaggeration tp say that the 
majority of writingis on bilingual education^'all under thi\ category as 
I shall Stt'empt to illust^rat«. Ih<ijeed/ Fisftfcan's paper under considera-* 
? tionV4J.976) was cri'ticizfed" by Nie v^-^uires. 1 1 976 ) 'for its basically 

structural-functional orientation.^ ^Chis approach tends- to be the position* 
(almost always tacitly assumed) ^of the tSL proponents in the ESL vs. BE 
controversy. And it is most' certainly the position of the U.S. Government. 

« • 
Ixy the Bil ingual 'Education, A*ct / the U.S. Congr^ess recognized the 
problems^ of limi\ed English-speaking children from low income families 
and spells out the measure's to'Se takenrHi order to cope with t'hese 
pr obLems : * \ ^ ■ * . , __ . - 



It needs to'J>e polluted out that individual scholars cannot be typed 
according to Specific theories^ but only individ*ual works can be 
typed. ^ SO'Larkin is caifeful to pbint out that Romans <1961)' "has 
moved^ away from structural f unctionalism to a more social-psychollTgicaJ. 
po'int .of vi^w as indicated by fch^ content of 'hi's book/ Social Behaviorr 
Its Elementary Forms " ^(1970:112). Furthermore / many^ scholar,s write * 
from a viewpoiiit , wliichT incorpo-rates elements from both equilibrium 
and confLit:t theori'es; certainly an alternative interpretation of* 
Jfishman's paper (1976).- / ' - 
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the Congress declares it to 'be th€^ policy of the United ^ 
States, in order'to establish equal ' educational opportunity-^ 
for all child-ren (A) to encourage the establishment and 
' , 4 operation, where appropriate, of educational programs 
using ^bilingual educational practices, techniques, and 
metho'ds, and (B) ... to provide 'financial assistance 
' to^. ..A^dUcational agencies ... in order to de- 
vel6p^nd carry out such programs,., / which are designed 
to meet 'the educational needs of ^lich children; and of 
demonstrating effective way^ o^ providing, for ^children o5 
^limited English-speaking ability, insjtruction^ desigtied to 
, "^enable .tkem, while using their nat?ive languag^, to achieve - 
% competence in the English language (Gef f ert et al^ 1975 ; 13) . 

The assumptions ' are clearly recognizable; {l)^he lack of -social and 
economic success on tiie part of these minority groups is due to a) "un- 
equal opportunity" (cf . Bowles and Gintis) as manifest through different 
language, different culture , ^,and different learning styles, ^ and b) to 
a lack of scholastic Success as a groupk^r because of poo:: English-speaking 
|ibility; (2) wftlx the_provision of Englisb Skills, merit and 1*PQ. will 
^ead, through schoi^fs^Tc -skills g.ained in a "meaningful educatyion", to 
social and economic success."' * ' ^ • . * - 

The immediate* objective of ^ilrngual education pr.ograms is th^n ? 
given: to equal ize'^ opportunity for children, from limited EnglisJ;i-spe*aking 
families by compens'atory. training in Englisri. where syc^ training^ can be - 
theoretically interpreted as a balancing mechanism, to maintain the 
equilibrium of society", for in this ^approach "intra-system conflict is 
usually viewed as pathological, as an indicator of. systema1^ic• breakdown" 
(R.G. Paulston 1976:130. Larkin, wrirtzing from a s t riic tural- f unc t ional 
perspective, points out th^t in a technological. Society such as ours, 
"equilrbrium is maintained by the educational institution" (1970; 113)*, 
who<se major function is seen -as the /ocialiaajtion . ,of youth. According 
to, Larkin, the socialisation ^process is • two dimensional'. The instrumental 
.aspect is the provision of technical competence: education rs to provide 
t.he students with salable ' ski'lis (of^ which*, for our purposes, English 
language proficiency can be seen as the major skil.l). The- expressive 



y^^Cf. the wording of , the Supreme Courtis Jiau vs. Nichols opinion "Ther^e 
f no eqJ^lity of ^ treatment; merely by providing stuTdents w:^th the * 

/"A. same' facilities, 'textbooks* teachers, and curriculum; for students who 
\_/Y do not uriderstdnd English are effectively foreclosed from any piea'ningful 
>-e4ucation" (Geffert,^ 1975:8)". * ^ ; - ^ 

^ Note the Court's insistence on th^ gro\:^p; 'they are not concerned with 
individual failure: "For* me* (Mr. Justice ^lackmun) , numbers are at 
* the heart of thrs case, and my concurrence is ^o be' under's'bood ac- 
cordingl^y" (Geffer^/ 1975:10;.- ^ , * 



< 
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aspect is a "normative orien*tation *in harmony with the val^ues of society." 
(p. 113), or in the terddnology more f requent ly ' f ouhd • in the literature 
on bilingual education, facilitating assimilation into the dominant, 
mainstaream culture. But to the S/F theorists*, the value transmission • 
function 'of the scho^ols serves a wider purpose than just assimilation, 
namely that of Vpattern maintenance," in Pafsons' terms: 

;Vccording to Parsons, provision for pattern maint.enance is 

a functional pre-requisite of all' societies: 

*..the social system. depends on the requisite ^ 
minimum of 'support' from each of the other 

systems. .It must, that is, have a sufficient ^ « 

proportion of its component actors adequately"^ 
, * ipotivated to act in accordance with the * 

• ^ requirements 6f * its ^role^ystem, positively ^ 

in abstention " from too much disruptive, i • e .n 

deviant, bfibavior (Parsons, •1959:27)., , , - . , 

The expressive aspect of ^he socialization- process is 
•socializatron of youth to a social order by instilling 

• , values- necess^kry for the continuation the social - 

system (Larkxn 1970:113). ^ , - • ' 

While this vieW of the fun?ction of schoo.ls is reminiscent of Bowles 
and Gintis' legitimation process, the two approaches differ profoundly ^. 
in their* attitufie toward 'such a pro6Qss. The S/F proponents ,^ee this^. ^ 
■process as, highly functional in ensuring that th^ most qualifie.d i 
persons ffll the. most important positions, and .they "contend th^t \ 
inequality i^not only inevitable, but necessary^ and beneficial to c^nV 
sinc^"* individual survival is contingent on the survival and well-being 
*Off society" (R.G* Paulston 1976:13). Parsons no doubt would consider 
^Bowles and Gintis' viewpoint as "too much disruptive." .The 'latter 
would be likely to agree with Hill-Burnett that : » » ■ 

\ The key to access to ^ position is act the competence of the 
perform'er b'ut tke answer to the question of who has authority 
to judge whether the performance meets the standards, and to 
the question of how the judge is linked *to the oth.er ar- 
rangement^ in the society for maintaining a given constellation 
of differentiated resources and power over resources (1976:37) / 

• •* ■ 

^ One» is reminded of the debate in bilingual education over teacher 
training and competencies. The major issues, on the surface, seem tc 
be language proficiency in the L^^ (motiier tongue, here minority ver na- 
cular) and L2 (target language, here English) and professional educational 
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• training in-order to meet State requirements for^ teacher certification^ 

/But the quest'ion of proficiency maskj^^the real question which concerns 
ethnic group membership; is. the teacher- Anglo or memoer o# the 
ethnic group? Bilingual education proponents typically claim that 
teachers should be members of the "same cultural group as the students 
and 'tend to ignore the teachers'* p^rpficiency in English as an important 

' qualification. Their position, whether theoretical or not, tends to be' 
one of conflict orientation, frequently tending toward Utopian ideology. 

, fiSL proponents , on the other hand, typically insist on discussing issues 
a^\.the .leyel of method and technique,, a charact-eristic of the S/F 
a^Voach. ^^^The^^see .fluency in English aod, a thorough training in the 
techniques .6^ 'TBSii ^s. the major, requirement amongst the compe tenc^ies of 
a teacher of lim^yf^ ^j^g^lsp'^^^^t^in^cY^l^dren. They tend to ex'emplify 
L^lrkin's points that 1) ^dnftov-atJ,^^^^ as,^it temporarily 

upsets the equilibrium *anS^^2)^y pressure for change will be me't^ by 
resistance *from those off;Lce holders who have vested interests :! 

^ Access rfeo. teaching ,je€>bs xrj biikingu^l edijcatj-pn programs becomes 

very much a (Question of "who has the authority* to "judge whether' the 
per'formance meets the standard." The standards of, course are deter- 
mined by the;<perceived goalf* of bilingual education. The U.S',* 
government and its legislator^ officiallS^ conceive of the g^al o-f 
bilingual education as as-s i,mil^ion 'o't minority .group members through 
transitional bilingual educati^ programs where' the emphasis can be 
inter^^reted from the viewpoint' of S/F theory as maintaining vertical 
'equilibrium "by translation of societal needs and goals into inst^u- 
tional goals. In turn, the institutions must be organized to effWiently 
•and effectively implement, these goals and satisfy societal needs" (Larkin 
1970":113) . ' , ' , - 

l ' . , . 

Efficiently and effectively , "are indeed the key terms for the major 
concerns of the researcji on biTingual education from 'a S/P* perspect ive . 
As an ERfiS^earch will quickly demonstrate, there is a pervasive techno- 
cratic c^cern with methods, techniques, curriculum and teacher training, 
no doubt partially because these types of .projects tend^ to get funded 
by the Office of Education. A^ter a perusal of the literature on ^ 
bilingual education .^s found in ERIC or in ddctojparl dissertations, ofie 
^cannot avoid coming away with a vague feeling that the most, important 
ofiTjectives of these programs arfe for the children^to increase .their 
;5tand^rdized s-cores on tests in language arts, mathematics and self 
concept? to demonstrate that teaching in the' motlier tongu^ resul.ts in 
th^ more efficieiit learning of English. ' 

While the research which^R.G. Paulston discus-ses, ^whether of , 
equilibrium conflict theory orientation, is concerned pr imar ily "with 
social or ed^ucat ional change at^the nat-ional lev|l (Parsons* (1961)^ 
societal and institutional levels), the ^ajo*rity of research and writing 
on bilingual education, especially ''recent work in North America, tends 
'to be at the progr.amm'at ic-operat ional Tevel. The research typical of 
the S/P approach usually treats the bilingual education programs as 

Go . . . : 
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the independent variaiDle, as the c^sal factor which accounts for certain 
subsequent results, for certciin behaviors in children. One problem 
with, such research is that thes-e ^studies carry in and *of themselves 
virtually* no generalizability to other programs, as Mackey ' ( 197 2) and 
Macnamara (1972) are- careful to point 6ut, Nowhere is this-problem 
seen more clearly than in a comparison of 'the S/F oriented research on' 
the Title VII Bilingual Education programs in the United States with 
the research on the immersion programs in Canada, Man^ descriptions 
and comparisons of these .programs exist (Andersson and Boyer, 1970; 
Cohen and Swaih, 1976; John and Horner/ 1971; C,B, Paulston, 1975a, 
1976/ Swain, 1972;. Swain and Bruck, 1976; U.S. Commission tgi Civil - 
Rig^its, 1975; etc.) and/ need not be repeated here, Bas ical ly ,/^?tie. Title 
VII programs are for lower class, children from >socially s tigmatf-iTzed 
ethnic minority groups; the immersion programs are typically attended by 
middle class children from the Anglo majority*^ a group in social and 
economic power. , * , ' / . • 

On .the Surface, both sets of studies show^greai similarity in 
"rese^a^rch designs: both^^g^ets treat . insfcxwQtipn a,^ the ^^ndepende^rit variable, 
both s^ets. tej:id to^ recognize I.Q., a^je and sex as * intervening variables 
and, when feasible, match or control for these variables. Presum^ly 
the" ^tesek~rchers also recognize ;th^ ihiportancie^ of merit (personality, 
fact^^rs such as industry, t>ersevexence , motivation, etc,), but as a * ' 
formal variable in loesear^ des igh merit tends to be ignored, and ^ 

^indeed Swain (1976aj' laments that the kind of osychometric data these 
studies collect masks individual achievements. The ma jor de'pendent - ^ 

• variable or program outcome' for both sets of stu5*ieg is scholastic 
s^kills, pr imar ilj^ prof iciency in the two languages (as measured by 
standardized tests in language arts) and in mathematics. Other addi- 
tional dependent variable;,s like cognitive de^velopment and sel f-cojicept 
can be found in many studies. ' * 

Because of their similarity of research design, of identically 
labelled variables in, the same basic relationship, generalizations are 
frequently made from one set of studies to the other, or to be exact, 
from , the Canadian studies to the U.S. children and to other minority 
group children^ as well. The Canadian immersion findings are often cited ^ 



One conclusion reached at the Center for Applied Linguistics' series 
of seminars on bilingual education was th'at classroom observation 
by informed participant-observers is a neces*sary counterpoint in 
research to psychometric data, see especially Hatch, 197<6:. See also 
Churchill, 1976. V 
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as a rationale against bilingual education for minority group members. 
It is important therefore to examine how these studies differ, even ' 
though they share the same basic S/F perspective, in their initial 
motiyatioji, in the selection qf r'elevant assumptions and in long range, 
goals. The fact that these issues are rarely made explicit or discussed 
iji these studies, can be considered as an S/F characteristic to mini- 
mize, if not avoid, intra-system conflict/ as an* attempt to seek a 
balancing mechanism to maintain a "uniform state" through adaptive 

change . . • ^ , 

/ . ... 

Although both the U.S. and the Canadian studies'are concerned with 
language proficiency in the L^^ and L2 / the interest in L2 acquisition 
and profJLciency stems from a widely disparate motivation. The U.S'. 
studies (see e.g. C.B. Paulston,' 1976, Appendix)' attempt to demonstrate 
that children wh6 are first tau-ght to read in the will eventually 
re^d better in the L2 than similar children in monolingual English 
programs and ,also that these children will achieve a higher proficiency 
in the' L2 through the medium of the^ir mother tongue than do individual ^ 
chiWren who go directly into an' L2 curriculum ("submersip-n" programs 
in Lambert's t'erms ; for a discussio* of the differe.nce between immersion 
'and S4ibm6rS'ion programs , -s^e Cohen and Swain, 1976). Th^e Canadian 
studies, on the other hand, undertake to deifions trate that initial reading 
in the L2 (i.e. initial literacy) will have no negative consequence.s' on 
either later reading or language arts skills in the Li ; they also seek 
to demonstra.te that the L2 proficiency, of the children in immersion 
programs is s[uperior to that found in traditional second language programs 

Not' surpris ingly , d4.fferent assumptions motivate the undertaking 
ofi the tVo sets of resear ch^tudies . These assumptions are rarely 
'spelled out explicitly as as Juirtpt ions but are rather accepted axiomati- 
cally or ta^citly^, taken for granted. We need therefore. to examinjfe these 
'as su'mptionsr-and' the long range goals -- of the two sets of stadies 
in order to better be able to interpret and maybe even generalize from 
the research .findings . ' ^ 

The m'ajor basic ass'umption which underlies the U.S.- Title VII ^ 
programs is that of "unequal opportunity" and the belief that bilingual 
education, helps equalp.ze such sho*rt comings of opportunity. Ande;rsson \ 
and Bo^fer outline some long-range implications fpr sogiety: f 

** • ^ » * ' 

^ ... so national expansion of bilingual schooling has 

certain 'implications' for society as a whole. As sug- 
, gestive of other^^, we mention the foTlowing: ...A 
concern by all Americas for the elimination of poverty,* 
based on the realization that the educational improve- ^ 
ment of 'the poor (which include many speakers of other 
'languages who are presently handicapped in Engl ish)^ helps 
to rais^ the socioeconomic level of the population. A 
higher income level can in turn benefit educatioh, setting 
an upward spiral (1970:144). ' ■ " • * , 
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They continue by looking a't the experience of foreign aid: ^ . 

• « — 

^ Jacoby defines 'development* as 'a 'Complex socio- 
political-economic process * whereby a-peopleof a 
countify prpg,ress from a stat ic^traditional mode of 
life toward a modern dyn'amic society' (1969:5^'. 
The w^similari ties . between thi s complex problem 
and the educational problem with which we' are 
concJerned in, this book are striking (Andersson atni^ 
Boyer , 1970 : 145) . ^ ' - , 

^ Such 'statements are the hallmark of the liberal structural-*' » 
functional position. ^Poor pe^ople from traditional ways- of life will ^ ^ 
progress (cf, the ^evolutionist position) to higher socipeconomic levels' 
through educational improvement. These assumptions are echoed by the 
United' States Commission on Civil Righl^s: ' . " . 

Following xs a discussion of how bilingual/bicultural 
education provides equal educational opportunity* Em- 
^ phasis^^^is placed on the mo,st impor^tant ' elements in any 
educationa"! p'rdgram: " fostering s"eL^ .<:oncep t arid' de- 
% ^' * Veloping cognition/ language exptessiori/. .rea'ding / ' and 
English skills (1975:30).. 

We have a Supreme Court ruling that equal educational opportunity implies 
partial education in the mother tongue. Similar to the unquestioned, 
relationship" between ^ I .Q'. and economic success which Bowles and Gintis 
discusS/ I know of no, research which investigates whether equal educa-' 
tional opportunity as" manifest through bilingual education programs 
really leads to raised sbcio-economic status. It is a major assumption 
of bilingual education/ but among structural - functional research i-t 
remains not only u'n'tested but also unquestionea — ijt is a questic^n 
outside the paradigm. " 



The second major assumption is the importance of the culture, contact 
situation in the schools. The very definition of bilingual e.ducation 
acknowledges the^ importance of the mother tongue culture: "BS^lingual 
education includes the study of the history and QuPture associated with 
the mother tongue... a legitimate pride in both cultures." From this^ 
assumption; follows the emphasis that the teacher be from the same ethnic* 
background as the children: "One way bilingual/bicultural education ^ . 
further enhances self concept is by utilizing languagne-^ninority teacjiers 
fo reinfprce the child's background and cult^ure" ,(U.S>. Office of 
CiviL*- Rights / 1975:39). " Con^eijuently*/ the ethnic identity of -t'he^ 
teacher is occasionaTly a > sub-variable under the independent variable 
instruction. 
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From this assumption as well "follows the interest in what is • 
commonly callef^x cross-cultural communication (although the focus of ten ^ 
i's on miscommunication) • Other closely similar areas of interest and 
-investigation include communicative competence (flumes, 1»^72; C.B. 
Pauls'ton, 1974), so'cio-linguistic competence (Ervin-Tripp , 1973;291), 
interactional competence (Mehan, 1972) and social' interaction (Grimsh.aw, 
1973)/ all of which have in common the fpcus on the social meaning of 
language, on the social rules of language use, "the systematic sets 
of social interactional rules'* in Grimshaw ' s Verms (1973;1'09). Although 
most research on symbolic interaction (Goffman, 1959, 1961, Garfinkel,. 
1967; Cicourel, 1970) in bilingual pragrams is written^from a conflict ' 
perspective, there is found in many S/F studies a concern, though rarely* 
studied systematically, that: teachers' may misinterpret their m-inority 
students' behavior because of contrasting interactional rules as in, 
e,g, the use of space, eye contact , >o ice level,' etc. and in permitted 
speech acts, like tyj/es of questions. There is also the concei|-n yoiced 
that Anglo t.eachers mky allow any kind of aberrant behavior fr,om . 
minority students out of misplaced cultural tolerance because they 
don't know what the acceptable norms are. > ' 
f ^ . ^ ./ 

.Future research is likely to give increased ' importance to the 
area*of communicative competence because it not only is of interest 
to thos^^hose primary concern lies in the interaction between membeifs 
of different cultures, but also holds significance for theoretical 
i&sues in language acc^uisition. A current assumption about L2 acquisi- 
tion is that language must be used for purposes ' of • communication if it, 
is to .he well learnt, and a number of" classroom techniques h^ve been 
worked out which incorporate social in teraction.al rui-es of the L2 into 
classroom practices (Appe^lgate, 1975; Holm,es and Brown,. 1976: Jacobscn, 
1976; C.B. Paulston and Bruder, 1976; Wh^te-.^ 1974). ' ^ ■ . 

One elusive assitmption of U.S. bilingual programs is that one ' • 
method will eventually be found to be more effective than others, and 
studies . occa^si'onally incorporate method as well {as medium under t^e 
independent variable instruction . We know surprisingly little about 
methddS'o;E "language teaching in el^ementary bilingual programs compared 
with .what we know about' methods of teaching adults. B^ecause of the 
syF definition of the problem as one of limited English speaking ability 
and of the perceived treatment as ^nj^ of instruction, there is a per- > 
vasive tendency to look for solutions to problems wii:hin the programs, 
and future research is most lively to investigate methods of bilingual 
instruction more carefully than in the past, where. medium of instruction 
has bee-n the major variable of ins tructyion . , . . 

Two less influential assumptions remain- S./F research tends to 
take for granted that ability and merit influen<5'e the attainment of 

* 

" ' ' ' ^ 64 I ^ 
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scholastic skills and 1|hat c^nce equal op'po'rtunity -has been provided 
for by bilingual education/, such ability will result in success in 
school. ResWSfrch designs therefore tend to neAitralize such causal 
influence on^ .the findings by treating J.Qw age, and sex (sex is 
subsumed un(ier merit as girls are perceived to be stronger motivated, 
harder working, etc.) as int^ervening variables and v^ere /possible ^ ^ 
control for such influence jDy matching groups *or by^ statistical ^ . 
technique-s. 

The other assun^ption holds'^.that there is some relationship between 
language and cognition. Language is believed to be th>| "vehicle for 
complex thinking" (Finocchiaro^ and King, 1966) and thjT necessity to^ 
us'e/ the language the children know ^est then becomes axiomatic (U.S. 
Office of Civil Rights, 1975:44). But the section on "Cognitive and" 
Language Development" (pp. 41-47) is characteristic of other writing^s 
on this topic in bilingual e'^ducation; it contains not one^ingle^^ 
reference to ejnpirical work on cognitive development of children in 
biling.ual prc^jrams. This topic remains poorly explored in tnese'- 
studies; the Scandinavian studies, the majority of which ^are in the 
S/F approach, are in sharp contrast with their exploration of the 
'possible consequences of semiLinguaXism on congitive development (Loman, 
1974; Sj^ertnabb-Kangas ^and 'P . Toukomaa, .1976). My personal suspi- 
cion is ^hat the. question of language and cognition is perceivqd by 
many researchers ajs being outside ,the paradigm. The earlier studies ♦on*' 
bilingualism and I.Q.' (Darcy, 1953) still rankle, and the topi'c of 
l^anguage and cognition is frequently disMssed with vague comments on 
the invalidity of the instruments used in such research. 

To sum up, the .S/CF research^on bilingual education in the United 
States is characterized by two major assumptions, "unequal opportunity" 
and "cultural dive^^sity" ahd I .have attempted to show iioW these assump- 
tions contribute to give structure to the research^ studies . Two' 
additional factors which influence the research ajre 1) the, majority of 
researchers on bilingual education ar@ either educators or social 
scientists drawing primarily on linguistics,, anthropology, and sociol- 
ogy, and 2) the perceived long range goals are those of* harmonious 
integration® into the larger society by equalizing opportunity. 

$ ( - • 

Th^ Canadian immersion programs (see Swain, 1976c, foV^ a biblio- 
graphy) are very different from the Title VII programs. The long-range 
goals of the immersion programs espe-cially outside of Quebec, as perceived 
by most ""parents , are maintenance of the family SES quo , and, because of 
.Canadian legislation vis a vis language, they see .bilingu^lism in 
English/Ffrench as a necessary condition for their children to compete 




®, By integration, I mean either economic incorporation or cultural 
assimilation, in Scherjierhorn* s terms (1970). 
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successfully in the job market. There were other motivations as well; 

• « . / . , 

Some members of the .group had generally more "ixxstfu- , 
mental" reason^ for^wishing their children to be bi- 
lingual. They wished the continuing progress .and -success . »• 
of ttfeir children in a province progressively 'becoming ^ 
^ -dominated by the French fact. Others considered bilingual^.- 

ism' a personal asset for cultural, ^intellectual / and 
social reas9ns the so-called " integrate ve" motivation. 
All were concern^ed wi-th French-Eiiglish relations ixi .the^ 
province, at a time when these ware not ye^t making head^- 
lines (Melikoff, 1972:221) . . „ ' ' 

The Canadian res earchers / , the majority of whom are psychologists, 
have tended to slight social factors in thjsir research and to minimizre 
the j^oiiential conflict* Situation betVeen the English and French speaking 
groups, but they do acknowledge that '^there is no doubt t^hat the language 
policy at both federal and provincial levels of Canadian government is 
helping to pro»vide incentive for E^iglish-Canadian parents to Q,nro41 
their children in French immersion programs" (Cohen and Swain, 19?6:49). 

^'rom the difference in* long range goals follows difference in the* 
underlying assumptions. Since the children in .the ^immetsion programs 
come from the socially and economically dominant- Anglo group, (Lieberson, 
1970), who have managed perfeq^tl^^ well in the English medium school?, 
all notions of "unequal opportunity" become simply, irrelevant. ^ sr 

• " ^ / ' . ' ' ' " 

Similarly, the motions of "cultural dive'rsitry" are irrelevant.. 
No one is concerned that Anglo ideo-cultural behavior might become 
stigmatizec^and ^eld against the childreti by their, teachers. The 
Anglo parents, children, and researchers take their own culture for 
granted," and in the Canadian literature there ig no counterpart to 
the writings on ethnic minority groups* culture and behavior in th-e 
school^ which we find in the United States (Pialorsi/ 1974; Turner, 
1973) . .Many progr^ams are housed in' Anglo schools and in fact, the 
children in class function in French with the communicative competence of 
English; i.e.., they are not expected ta give up their social inter- 
actional ways of .speaking, their cultural way|^ of being: ^ 

o 

' ■ ■ • * 

As a trivial example in a class I visited, in 

answer to a question from the teacher the children ' 
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wav^3§^ieif hands and shouted j^e sais y j e sais 
(in direct translation from English) • ^ A French 
Canadian child woufd hav^ said moi , moi as Guy 
<?*Dutoas pointed out to me later • The childr.en 
r^^w^re^ot corrected (C.B, Paul'ston , * 1976 : 20) • 
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No^r-^^ ^'bfe^f aj>y emphasis , on the target culture to compare with 



♦ that wlj'^cl^we f indTTlnr-the Un«.te<a States, *The* defiriitioli of bilingual 
educati^l^in Swain (1972) contrasts clearly with the American in thiit 
theie -i^ no*' mention of culture: ^ 

S ^ 




Bi*lingual education can be defined as schooling 
provided fully or partly in a second language with 
the object in view of jnaking students pro-ficient 
in the second language while, ^*t the same time, 
maihtairiing and developing their profi/cienby in ^ ^ 
the first langua"ge and fully guaranteeing their ♦ ' 

" education development (From the "Introduction" by 
H,H. Stern, p.""!) • ^ r 

• % 

j ' • ' 

Novthe^e is this perceived irrelevance "of "cultural diversity" seen 
mo^^er clearly than in the teacher variable. As we saw in 'the Ti^le Vt} 
studies^ the ethnic membership of* tlie teacher is occasiojnally included 
as a variable -under instruction ; I don't know of a single ^Canadi'an^ 
study o^ the immersion programs -that " investigates teacher ethnicity as 
a Variable, One reason is that ther^ is no concern about the teacher's 
cultural background as long as he is a fluent speaker of French; the 
majori\ty of classroolhs I have visited have had non-native Canadiahs ' 
as teachers: Belgian, Moroccan, Fr^ndih, etc.'>rather than French 
Canadians, Iti fact, the speech^ of French Canadians i's occasionally 
criticize^; t,o^ illustrate , af tef^ a jlassroom visit, I- recall my* ^ * ^ 
colleague disdaining the use of the caique attaque de coeur instead o^f 
the "proper" crise cardiaque yand worse, the use. of masculine adject^iva'l 
- al suffix in the plural, ClNa^rly, the program goal is linguistic' 
competence in standard Fr-ench, not communicative competence dn Canadian 
French . * * 



^ . I 

In the sense of "Please call on me," • 
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The' Atuglo^Canadians do expe^ct the children to shdw enhanced cultural 
toler^ance-understanding fqr the Franco-Canadians through th^ increasing 
knowledge of French with an emphasis on the harmonious balanced whole,^^ 
The only one to ques.tian the relationship -between Frencb proficiency ,and 
French culture-^tole'rance is the usual bgte noire Macnama^a (whose work 
I make no attempt to typify): \^ 

And the average. English cr2Nva'dian ' s understanding ^o-f ^ 
French Canadians will have to become a lot deeper 
and less bigoted than i't is at present I^t^is ^ .\ 
unlikely that the mutual trust , symp'athy , under s-ticrndihg , 
J and friendship of the^ two linguistoic g?<t)ups iwilF be * * ^ 

I • 'achieved by schools alone Th-is pi;^ably d/oms ^ " \ 

the enterprise to failure. It "may eiT^iOaje^more ^ini- 
. ster\ ^''^It may tend ,to exploit the wea4cest sector of 
society, the sector least likely to (resist (1972:8)* ..^ 

* ' " ' . . ' 1^ ■ 

This quotation from Macnamara serves as a clear cojitrast; lrj.s assumptions 
are in profound opposition to those characteristic of,the^/F apprcach. 

-The formal research primarily seeks to tap the im^>lications^which 
follow from the majoj; assumption underlying the immersion programs: a 
second language c=an be learned fluently in the school only if it is used 
as a medium of instruction, as a means to an end, rather tha^^ studied as^ 
a subject, as an end i^ itself. Consequently, the children are taught 
from the beginning in t}ie L2 in lan^ftfage art skillk programs similar ta 
those /for nat^ive speaking chil,cjlren. The extensiv^ testing, primarily by 



^^Act^ually the St, Lambert children dc3 not demonstrate this trend: 
"...this dif 4e¥;ence r..^. ( viewsL of F.jfench Canadians were generally 
more favorable -amongst the. experimental group than amongst 
English controls) did n'ot reach reliably significant proportions" 

. (Brui^k and Swain, 1976:491*. After seven years, they -can only talk 
about trends in desired directions. Genesea (1974.-^ fourrd no 
'difference between the immersion .group and the control group.' 



means of standardized tests, whidh is basioally what the immersion, 
research con.sists o£ ^ was undertaken to assure parents (the prograftis are^ 
voluntary)^ and administrators that -the . immersion prograrms work, 

Thfere is no question at all about the efficacy of"^ 
the Canadian immersion programs, and if anything^ # 
the amazing (Jexte^^ity and charm of the children as . . . 
they* negotiate in French get lost in t he ^ETublished 
data, (C.Bt Paulston' 197§:20; s^e also e.g., th^ . 
St. Lambert study on the protoftype program, Lam- ^ 
' bext arid Tucker, 1972) i ' ^ ' . 

We'See then, that although the U.S. and Cfanadfan/ research studies 
are similar in t)iat 'they See instruction , e-specially medium of , as th^e' 
independent variable and scholastic .skills as the dependent variab-te;^ 
they vary" in the order of introducing medium of instruction so that t,he- 
Canadian programs reverse the order of the American Li'->L2 to L2'^Li . The 
Canadian programs .eschew the ESL approach, i.e. her.e FSL (Fifench as a. 
Second Language ) techniques , in favor of basic langauge arts training ^ 
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For the record, it shoHild^- be pqinted out that the perception of this. ^ 
•dichotomy (Tucker, 1967; (^eenfield, 1976)* is 'a considerable simpli-fi- 
cation of-'fact. It would be more correct to say, that th^ immersion 
programs do not incorporate the ESL techniques that 'we associate with 
the audio-lingual method, such as oral drills, ^ut the early classes^ 
abound w.ith ESL techniques from the direct;^me thod as well as from a 
cognitive code' approach. To illustrate in one third grade; a boy 
came up to me and -said in perfect French: "Madame*', could you tell me 
if this (pointing to a wor4) i's a verb?" His ias\C was a controlled 
composition in which he had to rewrite all the present-. tense verbs , 
in the imperfect. He had just gotten stung on souvent and wanted to 
make sure this time. The point is of course that • control led composition 
where the teaching point is "a specif ic ^grammar pattern, is-an";ESL 
technique par excellence . J 

The lang^'uage teaching ^specialist in me cannot but wish *for some 
systematic research on this asp-ect of the immersion programs. None 
exists, and these comments are based "on class visits, discussions 
with teachers 4 administrators and researchers and a familiarity wit*h 
the literature. 

r 

The topic is urgent in the United St'ates where I suspect -many programs 
flounder, between audio-lingual techniques for adults used on children 
^nd the "concurrent translation" approach which is likely to be 
directly detrimental to 1 earning (Legarreta-Marcaida , 1975). It is 
my considered opinion .that the American prqgrams stand to benefit 
substantially fr'om^ the* , Canadian experience, just at the level of • 



and consider .cultural diversity ^as an irrelevant variable; cons equen't ly 
neither method nor teacher appears as a^design variable in the Canadi'^n 
studies. 

We also find the familiar assumptions of a- relationship between 
language and 1)^ cognition and 2) I.fiw a''ge, and sex. In my opinion, the 
Canadian st:udies are much taore interesting than the American in their • 
work on lang^iage and cognition, presumably, I shduld imagine, because the 
researchers are not unduly worried about: adverse results. Cummins' work^ 
(1976) is especially worth citing. He speculates that the lower levdl. 
of verbal intelligence by "the bilingual subjects in the earlier jptudies 
(Darcy, 1953) "ma-y- be a reflection of the fact that they are likely to 
have had less than native-like competence in both their languages" (^.36) 
Cummins hypothesized that ""the level of linguistic competence may mediate 
the effects of his* bilingual learning experience on cognitive growth* 
(p. 37). 

In other words, the bilingual's level of competence in and L2 is 
posited: ' 



as an intervening ^variable in the causal chain between 
cognitive development and mor-e fundamental social, atti- 
tudinal, educational and cognitive factors. Specifically, 
there may be a threshold level of linguistic* competenrce 
whi'ch a bilingual child must attain both in order to 

' avoid cognitive deficits and allow the potentially bene- 
ficial aspept^ ol becoming bilingual to affect his cog- 
nitive functioning. Bilingualism and unil ingualism can 
both be thought^fo.f as instruments which individuals use . 
to operate upon their environments. Because of its 

' greater complexity, the bilingual instrument is more 
di-fficult to master, but once mastered has greater, po- 
tential" than the uniJ-ingual instrument for promoting, 
cognitive growth (p. 37)'. 



ESL techniques. Therefore, ft would be a great pity if -no one , 
investi(^ted the immersion programs from this angle because they 
Vere generally considered not to incorporate any E/FSL techniques. 
They certainly ^ d6 , and we need to know a lot more about them. • 

' t- . • • • 
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This direction of research looks exceedingly pr.oinising and may eventually 
account for a number of contradictory research findings. 

To sum up. 'Although the d.S. and Canadian ' research studies fre4uently 
identiify the same variables from the range of phenomena within bilingual 
f education and see them in similar relat ions^iips , these Studies illustrate 
the point that underlying assumptions so strongly influence the research 
design, the questions, and the findings that one cannot at this stage 
of thS research extrapolate from the^ results of one set, of studies to the 
othei/T ' . * • ' . 

Although I don't deny that- w4 need case studies, I have my ^ reservations 
I do agree with Merrill Swain on the value of psychometric evaluation 
research which looks at the bilingual education* programs -as the independ-- 
%erit variable (1976a:l)^': ^ ' ■ . 

It can provide essential feedback to the programs -them- > 
selves often resulting in program change. Furthermore", 
such evaluations have provided individuals considering 
the implementation of a» bilingual program with informa- 
tion about the results of a v^ariety of options, one of 
which may be* applicable to their community given their 
own particular needs and characteristics. And finally, 
avl-lrhough a single evailuation carries little generalizfi- 
bility in and out of itself, "sucli case studies are 
neceissary if we are to begin "to develop a theory of bi- 
lingual education which will enable us to generalize 
the* evidence from the -ijidividual s'tud^'ies* and to account 
.. ' for their often con tradictpxy findings "> (Paulstoi^ 197 ^b :.5 ) . 

f . . " 

My reservations as ^ar as all these studies go are very simple and 
probably fairly characteristic of' the conflict orientation: Y 

/ • ^ ...umless we try in some way to a^cccJunt for the 

0 i ' socio^historic^l , cultura:l, And econopiic-political 

factors which lead to. cert;ain forms o-f bilingual 
education,* we will never understand the 'consequences 
•of that educa'tion. In^otheir words, we need research 
which looks at bilingual education as the intervening^^ 
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Wallace Lambert p<yints out that' J use the term "intervening variable 
diffi-erently from how it is used by psychologists, and he is right. 
To' psychologists , "Intervening variable is a term invented to account 
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or dependent variable, and we don't have it. 

It is simply that medium of instruction in school . 
programs is an' intervening variable rather than the 
causal variable as it is always treated in all these 
studies on reading achievement^ by children from 
ethnic groups ajird 'languages in contact. -By merely 
examining intervening variables, <^ith no (or little) 
attempt to 'identify Independent variables, one cannot 
hope to* achieve any similarity and consensus in the 
resea,rch findrngs, , as . indeed weMon't have (C.B. . ,^ 

Laulston, 1975b:376). 

8 ^ . ^ 

However interestin'g I find the evaluation research on the biTingua'-l 
education' program^ , I find 'and that is my particular bias that= 
there are other questions that I consider more important^ (see. Appendix 
B) . . . ' . 



C . Systems Theory , 



Bushnell and Rappaport's (1971^) work, Planned Change in 
Education;, A Systems Approach , offers an, illustrative 
summary of assumptions and " co-nstruct ive alternatives" 
underlyin-g the claims of systems theory to hold promise 
for a "more ra,pl^ adaptation of our<-public schools to 
the , demands of aj^m'odeirn * society . " , ^ 

From , the systems pVrspect i ve , Tthe need for reform arisen 
with evidence of system "malfunctioning." Using the 



for internal and direCrtly unobservable psychological processes 
in turn accoun-fc=^' f or^"*bj^.avior , .. .*An intervening variabile is an 
the-rhead" vari-able. It cannot be seen, heard, or felt.* It i^s 
inferr.ed frbm behavior" (Kerlinger, 1973) . Social scientists 
not to u^e-the teym '(Pelto , 1970; Sjoberg and. Nett, 1968) but 
Schermerhorn (1970) does in th6^ sense o f " contextual variables 
modify the effects of indepehdan,t variables " (p . 15 ) and which 
account for the ^ conceit ions for and the" modes of integration of 
groups; intervewlrlg variables i*n fchis sense are perfectly obs 
variable^ like c\^ltural congruence. I use the-'term in this 
•mean'ing^. 
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example of a stockmarket broker, Bushnell and Rappaport 
present an "information flow model" to provide the struc- 
ture or network of communication f low 'i)etween all partici-i 
pants in the School system from students to taxpayers" 
(R.JS, . Paulston, 1*976:16): 



A RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY FOR PLANNED 
EDUCATIONAL CHANGE * 



(inputs) ^ 



Research 
and 
Development 
Efforts 
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1. 

2 . 

3 . 
4. 

5. 
6. 




^ (outputs}) 




'Diagnos.e Problem 
Formulate Objectives , 
Identify Constraint's 
Sele'ct Potential 

Solvut ions 
Evjaluate Alternatives 
Implement' Selected 
Alternative 



Systematic 

'change 
Strategies 



( inputs ) ' ^ 




^ (outputs) 



Sovirce ; 



Bushnell (1971^ , p. 
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The. problem of education^al .change, from this perspective is essentiajl;/^ 
one of "rationalizing existing ed^ucation systenys through' the intra*4uc tion 
of innovations that respond* both to new social needs ajj^d to the need for 
greater ef f iciency in ongoing functions" (R^.G. P^aulS'ton, 1976:17)., *n apt 
definition of b.ilingual education from the viewpoint; I have ?o <far discussed 
it. The diff ictilty with the systems .approach is' that it sacrift^es .reality 

tb "scientific rigor." There is rarely any at.tempt to identify and 

operationalize contextual variables like power relationships , /ethnic 
culture conflicts / 'disagreements over values and the'like, "which might ' 
question the conservative notions of equilibrium and consensus inherent 
ih the f unctionalis-t-cum-sy.stems perspective" (R.G^ Paulston,, 1976:20). 
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The lit,erature on bilingual education frtjm a system perspective is 
remarkably sparse. Tucker (1976a> may occa-sionally sound like a system^ 
analyst, but that is probably just a reflection of the primarily S/F 
approach to' immersion research in Canada. An ERIC search turned up one 
.single hit, Prochpow (1973). In the abstract we are told that the report 
follows the suggested, U.S . Office of Education scope: 

1) Introduction^^nd general comments concetning the 
quality and significance of the j^inal evaluation re- 
port; 2) detailed crpLtique of the product aad process 
evaluation conducted for operatio.n and management, ^ 
based on arf assessment of the instruments used, ydata 
^collection procedures, data analysis techniques, and • 
^ data analysis presentation; 3) findings and observa- 

, * tions 'as a result pf on-site visit.s and examinations 

of evaluative data with a summary of consistencies 
and discrep'ancies ; 4) recommendations for evaluation 
design revision; ♦'and 5) the need, fot program modifi- 
cation,. 

^ ^Friedman's criticism of an equilibrium model in economics seems* equally 
appropriate to bilingua-1 education: • ^ 

...the model may be useful for* analysis , but* it 
ceases to be pertinent when it is 'converted into a ^ * 
normative rule** fo°r planning. To be meaningful, 
. every social norm must be 'brought into concrete ' * 

relation with the historical conditiong of collec- 
tive life. That static equilibrium • mode , valid 
only within a parameter of carefully ^tatad and 
ar-tificial assumptions, is wholly inappropriate ^ ^ 
by thi-s-standard (1963:72) • 

Systems theory has not ip the past been a viable approach in 
research in bilingual edilcation. This section could easily* have been 
omitted 'except that I wanted to point out the shortcomings of this 
approa-ch so that also iil ,the future it remain pot salient in our cbncerns 

D." " Distressed L^iberal" Genre , 

R.G. Paulston clo^ses the section on the equilibriuyi paradigm with a 
discussion of^ what he, ter^ns "the, largely , atheore^tical •distr'esSed liberal 
^genre which, while ' essentially S/F in i^orld view", ' ca.lls for basic ed^ 
ucanional i^eform as a strategy^ for meliorative social reform" (1976^24). 
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This type of work, avoids a discussion of the role of power and conflict ^ 
, sees inequities and i»nef f icienci'es of the schools as the result^of 
bureaucrcitic, teacher or parent mindlessness or ignorance but not as 
di consequence of social-class self-interest leading to structXired in- 
equality, • » ^ ^ , 

, U.S. government agencie^d, f oundarcior^^, and financial 

ins ti tut ians / "intervening both at home and abr^d in 
the in**teVests of poor people, continue to share the 
basic assumption, of tjiis genre, i».e. '^hat • educational 
reform, will eventually ^ lead to some enlj^ghteoed , 
relatively conflict-free wdy to more equit;able, 
democratic social relations and conditions (R.G. 
Paulston, 1976:?,4). * « ' . 

The writings on^ bilingual education are amply represented in this 
category and ye 'have all probably at one' time c^r another fallen into 
this campr. I have/discussed (1971) some of the concerns which can lead 
-a linguist into t^nis sort of a position. Because of thfe basi&ally 
atheoretical ^nature of this g.enre of writing, I think we sh^ould jr^alize 
that it tends to weaken the research baseband to trivialize schoT^rly 
support of bilingual education. \ - 



The' Equilibrium Paradigm; Conclusion 

Bilingual education in the .United states? is necessarily closely tied 
to concerns of ethnic groups. We have lately experienced' a resurgence 
of ethnic awareness which brings i^nto (Question the goal o^ complete 
as s lmfS.ation for these ethpic groups. E^azar and, Friedman (1976P) discuss 
this new development of ethnic affirmation quite perceptively. They ^ 
PQ^nt out that; e1;hnic identity has often been^seen as a problem - thgct mus^t 
somehow.be overcorixe. Social scientists have often considered religious 
and ethnic groups c^s "vestigjeTs of a primitive 'past that are Qestined to >• 

sapp.ear" (1976:40/ but recent "writers on the *new pluralism^^have 
argued that racial'J religious, and ethnic g;roups are a basic component 
of our social structure" (p. 5) who^affect our institutions and are at 
times more pbwerful than economic forces in their influepce. 

What.Elazar and Friedma^n 'are discussing in their study of elthnic 
groups ,^ is in fact a paradigm shift from equilibrium theory to a conflict 
perspective and same recent work on bilingual education reflects that 
shiftr .As the S/F framewor^ Larkin (1^370 ). dis cuss es would predi-ct, there 
"^is considerable tension accompanying the implementation^ of bilingual 
education. 'However, equilibrium theory is not designed to deal with 
such conflict. ^ ' * " ' * 
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With its limited ability to include, let alone explain, 
conflict">in the calculus of change efforts, the 
equil'ibrium paradigm must now seriously compete with* 
alternative views of social and edu^cat agonal reform 
that see change and instabilit-y as constant ^nd unavoid- 
able characteristics of all social organisms and 
.relations (R^G. Paulston, 1976:24). 



THE 



NF'LICT 'PARADIGM 



Studies of socio-economic, cultural, and educational change 
usi/ig variants of conflict theory have increased signifi- 
cantly during the past^ecade or so (Coser, 1956; Djahrendorf, 
1^59; Zeitliji, 1 96fi y^Al lar dt., L971; Carnoy, 197^; Coilins, 
1971; Smeiser, 1971*/ Boudon, 1974; Dreir, 1975K This*work-, 
^may be divided into/ three types of cdnflict "theory" — i.e., 
(1) Marxist and graup conflict explanations of so*cio-economic . 
conflict, (2) .cultural revival or revit ajlzat ion explanations 
of value conflict',/ and '(3) the somewhat '^^xed bag of anarchist 
and ariarchis^t-uto^ian exp'lana t i^ons of institutional conflict 
and constraints pn human development (R.G. Pauls^on, 1976:2,6) ♦ 



Group Conflict T)yeory' 



• •..all. V 
ists ' 



iants of conflict theory re j e"ct the e volution - 
f unctionis ts • image of society as a system of be- 
nign selfVr^gulat ing mechanisms* where maintenance of social 
e^uilibriiW and\armony isP* functional " and disrupti^on of 
harmony is\ "dysfunctional " 1 Formal education is here 
viewed as i part of the ideological structure which a ruling 
class controls to maintain its dominance over the<masses, 
and hecafisi formal education is , dependent on the doxhinant 
economic a'nd political "institutions , i<t cannot be a primary 
agent of social transformation •.. it can only follow changes 
in the imperat/iv^s of ~ the economic and politiiSal social r-* 
order (iLta^Js^,^ Zaohariah, 1975) (R.G. Paulston,* 

1976^^'^'^^^ — 




Studies of biltngxial education tising aspect^ or variants qf conflict 
theory have also intrreased during the last few years. - The definition of 
he problem from a conflict perspective is no longer unequal N^opport unity 
per se but rather one o^^tructured inequity, o^ "persistence oT poverty; 
intractabilit J of inequality of incomes and inequality of econbmiC' and 
social opportunity" (Bowles et al., 197-6:263). Unequal ^ opportunity^^lfh'e^ 
existence of which is most certainly not denied, tends -to be seen as' a 
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result of a condition of inequity rather than as a cause of school 
failure. 

Consequently, in conflict-oriented studies th e_ so lutions *t;o the • 
educatioaal problems .of bilingual -p2;ograms are rarely spijight in terms of^ * 
'technocratic efficiency; in fact, they are rarely sought 'within the 
programs tHemselves J^ut rathei: are seen to lie outside' this "programs ; ' 

, ■-■> \ ' ; • \. 

I think' we must , admit '*'that within the entire^social • ' * 

J' situa^tion, different .language teaching methods account 

* for very little of achieved language profaciency 
(C.B\ Paulfton, 1975a:26) . 

. t' ■ " • 

• ' ' * 

j"t'*ls in this context^ that we need to. interpret the significance, of 
Fishroan's dis^cussion of "social^ 4iit\ensions" : ."very few (6mpir,ical studies) 
have fopused.upon particular social pa'ra'metexs and explored their rele- 
vance .to bilingual education across scl>ools and/of across communities" 
/(FisliTftan, 1976 ; 22b).. 'One reason tl^at "^his is* so is that tHe majority. of^ 
resea'fch on bilingual education .has. followed the S/F approach and if 
one a^ssum-es that* 'improved efficiency of. school programs will splvej 
E:j;r:ablems..of schoIasti6 achievement t th"en one looks to instruction rather 
than .to 'social .factors for elucidation.. On thet other- hand, if one. 
assximes: that formal educa^ipji' carpidt^.cope with^the consequ^cea of social 




Venli!ght)^ning'' rfpr 'arr iinderatanding" o*f bilingual education but that 
tfiey- ?:ep*i;esent powerful force-s governing the 'success and faillire of 

.s-ueli pf.bgram^"",' (p, .25^) p6ij;j.ts the^mijor direction f oi;.* rfesTearch on ^ ^ 

;b il ill giia'l . education . * ^ \ * .' . . ^ 

. ^ In Ti^hi^/ connection /''a comment, on Fi.shman's disc\ffe=sion of typologies 
o'f b'iiirtgiVi. educati-bn is „in- orde^^v -Basically the , typologies .fall into 

.^v.orcate'goiiesf *""!) ttxp^e 'which axe "school oriented" and classify by ^ 
prcgiram/and program- put comes (5-pp.lsky, '1974a; ^ Fishman and Lovas, 1970; . 
Fishman.;V'l-9-7 6^--^nd 2) those which are • "context ojiented and. classify by * 
the 3o<jf^l; factiTrs. which contribute to the establishment of bilLngual 

.pz:pgram$ (Gaardjer , . .n^^d:^ ; • ScKe^rrafe-'rhbrn , 19 70; C.B, Pa'ulston, 1975b; - 
Spol^ky ,\<l9l'i^^helon^^ too ai'tfrough not discussed by Fishman) ; 

Mackey (19-70) cpmbinres .th'^ '^wb* * ^ . •* ' 

Frd'in a., conflict' pejrspectiv^ /. if Is the social* factors which are . • 
seen to-infiuence the "success or failure" of ^ bilingual education programs, 
and hence it is clearly the d^riyat;i,qQ of* "context? oriented typologiie^ 
which -hold the. ^ IxigHi^ir*' ^i:ioritY|*-s i^V .they, are more lik_ely to help facili- 
tate ^he.. i4>1ritxflcation o,f.^ s dimensions'". Also, wjien 
xev-is^dT a»d ..improv.edV ".corttext"/brien4:-6d^ typologies can b^ seen then to * ^ 
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.function at a higher level in the ladder of theor'etical abstraction ^ 
(Pelto, 1970) than do school o^rien.fced typplogies', and this higher level , 
of abstraction accounts for thekey weakness of the former: the difficulty 
in operaft ionalizing key concepts. 

* " ^ 
The long range goals of the programs', seen from a conflict perspec- 
tive, follow the definition of the .problem: to ^''maximize equity in the 
distribution of wealth, goods and services; iienae the emphasis is no 
loflger on efficiency but on equity. This necessarily leads -to ciisagree-^ * 
ment over the evaluation of bilingual education programs, Irv the fol- 
lowing discussion of suc-h evaluations, cited in parts from an earlier 
paper (1976) I make no attempt at impartiality between the- two 
'paradigms; the discussion is clearly written from "a conflict perspective 
(aljthou^h I never thought of it in those terms at the time) and il- 
lustrative of the concerns,, in this approach, with^equity rather than 
efficiency. . ' ' 

Like Tucker (who had complained about a lack of consensus 
over the ^o'als of bilinguajj^ education) , the National 
4 In^titute'^of Education, report stresses the need "for aims 

,>and objectives to lie 'elarifjed and made explicit' so 

that progress toward the goal can be evaluated* ([N.I.E,], 
' 1975:8). I don't share their concern. 'It is' a (func- 
tionalist) te/:hnician • s, mistake t'p; want " consensual goals ^ 
in order to'^s^ess the efficacy pf bilingual education ^ ^ 
programs. The parents wknt access to gcjods and services " , 

for children with the least degree of damage to their^ 
sense of sel£, and they will vary in their interpreta- 
tidn of the best means to achieve that^goal.' ^ 

It makes ^a lot *more sense (than to use standardized 
tests on school achievement) to assess ^he. bilingual 
education programs in the United States in terms of ■ * 
•employment figured upon leaving school , figures on drug 
addiction and alcohol ism, suicide rates and personal ity 
disorders, i.e. indicators which mevasure the social 
pathology w,hich accompanies social /njustice rather 
than in terms* of language skills. Many., of'us see the ; 
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bilingual education programs as an attempt" to cope 
with such social injustice rather than as an attempt 

.at efficient language teaching — -although the programs 
are that too. One of the best indicators with which 
to evaluate ^bilingual . education programs are the drop- 
out rates. The. drop-out rate, for American Indians in 
^ Chicago public schools is 95%; ia^the bilingual- 

.bicultural Little Big Horn High School in Chicago the ^ 
drop-out rate in 1976 was 11% ( New York Times , 1976:49), 
and .1 find that figure a much more meaningful indicator 
for evaluation of the bilingual program than any 
psychometric assessment of students' languag.e skills 
(Paul^ton, 1976:pp. 12-18) . 

The major assumptipn which underlies most work written within the 
conflict paradigm is that bilingual education programs^ can only be 
understood in terms of the relationship between the various interest 
groups and that relationship is seen as basically one of a power conflict 

f 

The probability is .overwhelming that when two groups 
'With different cultural histories establish contacts , 
' • rthat are regular rathex than occasional or intermit- 
^tent, jd(^e of the two groups will typically assume 
'dominance over the other" (Sch^ermerhof n, 1970:68)* 

, f * 

Lenski*s metaphoV is .suggestive, of the difference in world view, between 
the t^o paradigms: "where functionalists s"ee human societies as social 
systems, conflict tTieorists see them as stages on which struggles for 
power and privilege take 'place" (19b6:17). This viewpoint is most ^ 
clearly. seen in the mi 1 i tant/utopian writings on bilingualism and bi- 
lingual education, as in, this editorial from De f ensa ; * 

En otras paTabras , los quebecois se han dado cuenta 
, por fm de que si no ponen un jnasta acal acabaran^', 
X ^ siendo ciudadanos de tercera clase en su propio pais. 

Dicho de' otra modo, el bilinguismo collective, ' « 

impuesto por lat dura neo^jk^^^ comer, es como^. 



% 



una herida.que no se cie^^,' .y sa^ngra y no deja 
de sangraf . / 
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pYa lo hemes dicho en otra ocasion: el (ffinero 

habla mas fuerte que la sintaxis. ( Def ensa , 
• 1976; 3) .^^ . ' 

" • . '** ^ ^ 

Clearly, the research designs on bili^igual education from this perspective 
are not likely to consider instruction as the independent variabl-e no.r to 
consider issues of langXiage -as the mo.st saULent aspects of bilingual ed- 
ucation. There is as yet ho generally accepted framework, of research^^ 
on bilingual education from a group conflict perspective, but Schermerho](^ 
, (1970) and my own paper' {'1975b),, drawir^g on Schermerhorn , are increasingly 
being cited in the 1 iterature on bilinguali sm and bilingual education 
(Churchill, 1976;, Cummins, 1976; jSreenf ield , 1976 , Skutnabb-Kangas , 
1976;^ Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukomaa,, 197-6). Since Schefmerhorn is the 
most carefully considered design for resear<s^ on ethnic relations, I 
would like to briefly review it*here, focusing on the designation of 
variables and their^j:elat ionship . 
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Vin other words, the guebecois ha\^e fJ-nally realized that if ^hey . 
don't say 'That's enough' they will' end up ajs third class citizens 
in their owh country. Put in another way, group bilingualism, ^ 
imposed by the ^larsjh^ necessity to eat, is like a wound which will 
not close and bleedjs and will not stop bleeding. 'As we have said 
before; money speaks louder than syntax.'* (My t rans lation . ) « 

Fiahman'.s comment that the "typologies are only\"conceptually 
provocative" is as good a way as any to express that point. • ^ 

Fishma'n makes the poirft tl^at "unlike Spolsky and Paulston, Gaarder 
recognizes that bilingual education does Jiot inevitably need to be 
in an inter-ethnic context" (''1976;21). Gaarder carefully distinguishes 
between elite and group bilingualism, arid the intra-group" b^lingualism 
he cifes is typically elite. It is understandable that tho^c^ writing 
from a group conflict perspective are not particularly interested 
*in intra-group elite bilingualism, and I myself make the point 
carefully, to exclude upper class bilingual education from my 
discussions, but -^hLs does not mean, that I. don't recognize its / 
existence, as Spolsky of course doe? too. We are both, after all,/ ' . 
representative of elite bilingualism which does ^not result from 
an inter-ethnic context. * 
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To Schermerhorn, the central question in comparative research in 
ethnic relations is "what are the conditions, thSt foster or prevent the 
integration of ethnic groups into tlieir environing societies?" By inte - 
gration , he dogs not necessarily .mean assimilation but rather an "active 
and coordinated compliance with the ongoing activities and ob j ect i ves ' of 
the dominant group in that society" (1970:14); integration can include 
either ass in^ilation/incorporation on the one hand or cul1>ural p'luralism 
on the other as long as-*the dominant and subordinate groups agree on 
tlfe collective goals for the latter. ' • ^ 

Schermerhorn sees three maj^oy: causal factors in determining the ^ 
^nature of the relationship between etfinic groups and the process of 
integration.) He posits as independent variables 1) the origin of the 
contact situation b^ween "the subordinate ethnics and dpminant groups, 
such as annexation, migration, aijd colonization," 2) "the degree of 
enclosure (institutional separation or segmentation) of the subordinate 
group oor groups' fromVthe^ society-wide network of institutions and as- 
sociation," and 3) "the degree of control exercised by dominant groups^ ^ 
over access to scarce resources by subordinate group.s JLn a given ^ 
society" (1970:15) . ^' ' < 

Intervening or contextual variables which will modify the effects 
of the independent variables are: 1) whether the dominant and subordinate 
groups agree on the goals - for the latter, 2) whether 'the groups ^are 
common cultural and structural features, and ^) forms of institutional 
dominance, i.e. polity dominating economy or vice versa. "The dependent 
^variables to be explained are the interweaving patternl^ of integration/ 
and conflict;" the first two deal with the relationship between groups^ ^ , 

and are correlative, the third opeijat ionalizes this relation: 1) "dif- 
ferential participation rates of subordinates in ins t itut io.nal and ^ ^ 
associational life (including rates of vertical mobility) as compared 
with rates for the dominant groups;" this is clearly the va'ria^bLe - 
under which the institution of formal sci-hooling and biWTngual educatio^i 
programs are^ subsumed ; 2) "the extent of satisfaction or dissatisf actiqn 
^f both subourdinate and dominant group members with th6 f f erential . *' / 
patterns of participation as they see them', together with .accompanying 
ideologies and cultural values ;" -this, is ^he variable ' which subsumes 
the attitudes^and reactions of ail , those involved in bilingu^ ed- 
ucation: students, parents, community ^leaders, administrator s,^j|||Overnment 
officials', linguists and othej:;. researchers , etc. Th^ discussionSife'iid 
/controversy aboUt" transition^^^ or maintenance Iwriingual programs ^cjuld 
^',fal4. under tJii/ variable where the type of program is seen as a . 

cpnsegUWnce of the other factors just outlined, not as a^factor determining 
pr9gr4n(i,,oti4:dC'Dmes,; and 3) "overt or covert behavior patterns of sub- 
or<3ina-tiVj-'^hd ^domipanlffe indicative of conflict and/or harmonious 
relatic'rjsV-* \S'Si8essment in terms of continued integration" (1970:15-16). 
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How the^e concepts arfe to be operat ionalized is far from clear^ 
and the* ma jor ^contribution of Schermerhorn ' s f'ramework ^o research in 
bilingual education is .to indicate the direction of research/ to' make 
cl^ar the futility of continued res(S-a,i'ch which ignores the social and 
historical factors which lead to the* establishment^of bilingual^-* 
ucation. At this'time^ the majority of work within the conflict*, pd'ridigm 
-considers bilingual education programs aS tiie defjj^ndent variable; 
presumably we need to work out a framework which will allow us^to cohsider 
bi lingual 'education as an intervening variable so the dependent variables 
to be explained can become .both scholastic achievement and social inte- • 
gration. 1^ remains to be demonstrated that there is no relat?ionship 
between the" latter^ two variables in bilingual education; tiiere may 
well be. - , 



^ Inte<^rat ion , . i * e . assimilation or cultur*al .pluralism, as^Jk dependent 
variableJ^c/ni Be operat ionalized in terms of language maintSii^mfe 
Jangu^ige s^hi f t . K]olseth*s early'work^® on Title^tjjt bilinguaST edfucatioxi 
progr:ams, written from a group conflict perspect i4Bir considered "the. 
social consequences of particular bilingual education strategies upon 
the changing patterns of community language and use " (1972:116)^. Kjolseth 
echoes Gaar^er's concerli that the bilingual programs (because they aye 
more efficient for a luimber reasoils in teaching the children English) 
may be a one way brid^ge to Bnglish and complete language shi'^ft, althoaigh' 
he Looks favorably on bilingu^alism and cultural pluralism in contrast 



to Gaarder: 



* Jactarse de ser un pefis bilingue en est'as condicis^n-es 
es como vanagloriarse de seT tuberculoso. Y sl~po 
digo^ canceroso es porque, sfgun dicen, el cancer no 



^ tiene curacion 

(Gaarder, 1975:7). 



18^ 
'19 



la tuberculosis si la tiene 
19 



written in 1970. 

/?To. boast about being a bilingual country under these condition? is 
""like taking pride ih having^ tuberculosis. And if I dph't say cancer ~ 

it is because as thjey say, cancer doesn't have a cure but . tuberculosis 

does." (My translation • ) ' # ■ * 
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^he tubercuLosis-cure for group bilingualism, from Gaa^der's view, is 
not t'o learn the dominant language, not to learn English. It is an 
extreme arid Utopian position, but ne^vertheless it is against this back- 
ground of"bilingual education and language shift that the controversy! 
regarding transitional vs. maintenance programs is best interpreted. 

f, ~ ' • ' 

At a conference, >^s reported in^ Wassaja; A National Newspaper df 
Indian America , one participant (Morris raised the issues Of whether 
Title VII programs should 



provide a transit ion'al* bilingvial prog^^m model or a 
' madntena^nce bilingual program. 

The maintenance program provides assistance to students, 
♦ with an underlying premise that a child's native ^language 

and culture is a resource that* needs to be capitalized 
* ifpon so as to prov-ide the maximun 6pportun"ity for stu- 
dents to develop their §ull potential, said Morris. 

Finally, Morris criticized the Title Vll-program, saying 
its regulation's call for ' transitional** bilingual program 
^ ^ models^ which function on the premise of remedial ^ograms 

for bilingual, non-and-1 ijnited English speaking students- 
alone' (1977:15) . ' ' * ' . ^ 

The proponents of maintenance programs favor cultural pluralism and 

ethnic diversity and tend to see the world in terms of conflict and 

competition between interest groups. Recent development has seen 

.jnobilization along ethnic boundaries as one stfa^gy in compet.it ion* for 

■ rewards (ELazar and Friedman, 197-6)-, and ilfelnten'aace of .the ethnic 

( * - ' - * 

languagej^aecome s a ^ very visible aspect of such mobilization. Language 

S^fiift renfflns a phenomenon Hhich is 'poorly understood (Fishman, 1966; ^ 
*&leberso/{et al,. 1975),* and the relationship betweerf bilingual edu<;ffei- 
tion anc^ language mai4itenance and. shift is no better understood today 
than when Kjolseth, pointed out in 1970 "^that there is not^ a single 
study planned =»to determine program effect^ upon /community diglossia" 
M*1972: 117). Fishman (1976;21)^is right in pointing out the seriousness 
^ of Gaar^der's argument about the consequences of bilingual education for 
marked populations; we especially need to i^v^estigate the social ' factors 
which influence bilingual programs in contribu1:ing to language mainte- 
nance and shift. As a matter of fact, we don't even know whether bi- 
lingual edud^tion influences language .maintenance or shift in any 
significant way.^^ . _ ' . m ^ \ 



v 
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My guess is that at most, bilingual -programs are intervening variables 
in a situation of language maintenance or shift. It is not clear to ' 
• me 'whether K'jolseth sees them as independent or intervening v^ria\bles . 
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An importan^t question in studies written from a conflict perspective 
is cui . boria ? ; *who stands to gain?' (Gramscl, 1957), where "gain" can be 
operationalized as an indicator of vhich group benefits in^the powier 
struggle. The literature on bilingual education . is " noticeable for tKe , 
^almost complete absence of such questions. The pious assumption is o^^ 
course that the. children are the ones 'wh(^ stand to gain, with indicati^s 
like standardized test scores on school achievemint and s elf -concept . I 
have discussed other indicators like suicide rates and'school attendahce 
figvfrves; / 



Other obvious indicators are bimget allocatiqns and salary schedules 
Tlie only studies I know which consi/ier the isstie of salaries in bilingual 
education are Spolsky's: "(the economic) impact on a local poor com- I 
munity cannot be underestimated" vl974:57)". # i 

.In the "Navajo situation, the mo3t important outcome of 
bilingual educatron is* probably related to changes .in 
' the economic and political situation. At the moment, 

the. 53,000 Navajo students in school, 90% 9f whom speak ^ ; 
Navajo, are taught by 2,600 teachers, only 10^- of whom ^ 

, spea^k Navaj-Ov A decision to^stablis*h^^l?iLingual educk- " 
tion, even a transitional variety for the first,^ three 
grades, 'sets up a need for a thousand Navajo speaking 
teachers. Whatever effects this may have on the edu- 
cational or linguistic' situation , ^it -is clear, th^t it 

^immediately provides jobs within -the community for a * ^ ^ 

s izeable group of people . A thousand well -paying jobs 

oji the reservation for Navajos would lead to a greater^' * ^ 

income not just for the teachers them'selves but for the 

community as a whole and would immediately establish 

yithin the community a w'ell-paid middle class whose 

potiential influence on political development .of the 

N^avajo Nation is obvious. Whatever*may then be 'the ^ 

•* expressed goals of a bilingual ' education program, it 

is probable tha,t its major effect wiLl be in .this area 

{1974a: 23-24) / - ' / ' ^ ^ ' ' * . 

* • * 

It is a.gainst this background that^ the controversy and discussions 
about ESlx programs vs. EE progr^ams is best understood, and the attempts 
to' carry out those discussions at a programmatic level af, language ^ , ^ 
'.teaching methodology (see T:he 1976* issues of The TESOL Quarterly and 
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The Linguistic Reporter ) only confuse the basic issuef 
competition for scarce jobs: , ^ > 



21 



which is one of. 



»The t^hiJeat of .* bj.iingual ed.uc^tion i§ thus a direct. 

economic .one to the present teachers and administra- 
. tors. However much they may' 3ympathize with a bilin- 
gual education prog.ram, ai\d howeyeV they mayXagrq^ 

'on* an^ Anteilectual level with its logic and- i\s goals,/ 
th^y cannot* for long remain unaware thiat thear own job! 
are at , stcike. In^th«e?e . circumstances , it is not ' - ' 
surprising* that bilingual p^rograms of ten . face . opposi- 
tion from teachers and adminis t rato jfs (SpolskyV 1974b:^ 
54) . ' • I • " / 



Hill-Butn.ett * s comment that the key *to access to a posi4:ion lies 
with "the aijswer to the question of who ' has the authority to judge ^ 
whether the performance me,et's the ^tan^^rds" then becomes of crucial 
interest ,since'it is a given that all groups are self-seeking and 
define '/performance" in terms of furthering their own intereslfs; There^ 

' is no .researcli on "who* ha€^""Trh^ authority " in bilingual education, on 
the ideology and ethnic identification of administrators who control 

^access tp ^positions. It would seem that^ who hol^is contro}. over such 
'*a^hority" will have important ^.implications in the definitions of 
goafs, implementations of programs, and evaluation of outcomes, yet 
it is a question we have not asked. It is true that ethnic groups tend 
to see thfe necessity of community ^control over programs as axio^ 
ma^idtj ' - ' • 
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ClearTy, it ii pos^^ble to* discuss ESL and BE programs in tTsrms of'\ 
slanguage teaching methods and techniques, and I often do so mys6lf. ' 
Rather,, my point is^ that .the ^ource of the^strife anji acrimony which 
accompany these discussions h^as its origin, not in disagreement o^ver. 
methodol^y., «but rather in the vested interests o^ ,thevtwo groups, 
mc^st cl<early seen in the struggle far access tov jojj^ ?nd rewards^. 

o ♦ J / . 

It needs to 'be pointed oyt that ethnic ident i f icati/^n is pot isojnorphic 
^With genetic backgrouiid^. Some claim or are grant^^ honorary^ member- 
ship in ethnic' groups, like Gaarder who is editar^of Def ensaj whil4 * 
others ace p&,rf ^|kly v^ssinrilated ^ to Anglo values in spite of their- g 
ethnic backgrou^aof wliijbhi only th^ir surname bears evide^nce. ^ It 
has been my experience that conservative .schoblboajrds and the liK^"^ 
o tend to f^vor the latter as"^ administrertors' in- .bilingual education^ 
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We cal.l upon city, state, and Federal institutions,.^, 
to insure that these programs are controlled by and re.- 
spori^ive to the needs of Latino residents (Sevilla-Casa^ 
et al. , 1973) . 

. ; 

These (Cultural Educatiori) Centres must be Indian con- 
trolled and operated, in view of the fact. , that they are 
established for I:>dian puirposes and use (National Indian 
Brotherhoods n1972 :X7) . ♦ ' • 



Nevertheless, it is an iKsue which rema'lns uninves tijgated in foriyal 
research and oAe whith' i^* probably of extreme importance in explaining 
and predicting phenomena ' in .bilingual education . • 

' / whoever else gain^ from .bilingual education, the children certainly 
do *too, and'the clearest evidence we have in the form of Empirical 
research on language skills comes from the data on children from the 
Finnish working class migrant population in St^eden. There i^ no research 
here which parallels rt^hes'e studies, andWtg my mind such re4earch i-s urgent, 
as findings of this nature constitute (Tompelling arguments for bilingual 
educa'tion to %S/F. and conflict theorists alike. The Scandinavian data are 
particularly significant in" that, both countries are highly developed 
industrialized modern ^"^ciet ies Vith school achievement norms both for 
children ia Sweden and Finland.' In addition, they are societies where 
problems of health-care, diet, and unemployment are nofe;, intervening 
variables. Such condi tiqn.s'. are often cited as contributory 'factors in 
the I'acK of scl^ool achievement by minority childr-en. 

^> In' the UNESCO report, Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukomaa^.eport on a 
stiafy in which 687 Finnish students in Swedish schcWts, d^yided among 
171 classes, were « tested ' (1976 :*48) . * 
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The purpose of -the study was to deterniine the ^linguistic 
level and development in both their toother tongue and 
Swedish of Finnish migrant chiWren attending Swedish 



The discussion of this report is ta 
J (197#) , and. I am gr at e f pi ,t o . t he. Cenl3 
pern^ission to quote. • 
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comprehensive school. -Above all attention was paid to 
the infterdqpende^nce be tween skills in the mothec tongue 
'and Swedish*; i.e. the hypo1:hesis was tested that- those ' ' 
who have best preserved their mother' tongue are also 
^ ' best in'swedish. Partly related to this question the ^ 
^ . significance of the age of wi>ich t;he chiLd movec^ to , " 
' ^ Sweden was also determined. > Do those, who r'edeiv.eS a, 

^» f irm ^roundih^ in' th^ir mother tongue* by 'attending ^ '^^ 
schooj in Finland have a better chance of, learning .v • 

Swedish' 'tiian those who moved tip Sweden, as pre-schoolers? ' ' 

/ ■ ^ ■ , ' 

. A second important problem is the acbievement of Finnish 
"^^ipils in' Swedish language schools . ' How^ do Finnish mi- 
grant pupdls^ do in theoretical and what may^ be called 
practical subjects? ^ D6es one's skill in the mother tongu^e 
havje any effect on .the grade given in a Swedish-language 
schoo'l or on' other school achievement? •* 

'" • . t • ^ " 

^ On ail non-vertal' ability, factors the migrant children tesTed out- 
at normal or slightly above normal' level, i..e. they consistently test 
out at- a normal Tevel^ of inteli^j^ende ; between verbal and non-verbal 
factors,. hovfev45r, thejre is ^n enormous gap." *^uring the fAst 4-5 yea 
of schoo-l the Finnish migrant pupils .'^ .. remained at a level which in 
Finlajid had fewer tt^an 10% of tHe poorest pupils j.iidged dn verbal t.ests. 
In other words, 'their Finnish is poor Xp.SS) and so "is their Sw.d^ish ^ . 
. o|i a level'at which a-bout 10% .of the poorest Swedish pupils wer^ placed" 

The language* development data are supported by finding^ from a^stxid 
by Sarkeia and Kuusinen^ (197'6) who'tested 1*82 subj'ectst in Sweden , with 2^ 
rur^l contj-oi group- .in Finland. The migrant childr'en were slight'jLy -tooxe 
above aver^gia as measured^ by thfe non-verbal "Raven intelligence test. 

On^the -other hand the' psychol inguistic -ages determined , , 

' by the ITPA (rilinois Test of .Psycholindujiistic Abilities) ' 
* ^J^ow that in their command, of the finnign language tl^ij|^v . \ 
' ^ pupils .in Finni"sh-language ■ classes in Sweden we\e -on 

average 2 . S-^^S^y ears b.ehind the normal? Fihnish ,leY^'l and 
the Finndr^h pupils in Swedisjii^lang\iage cla'ss-es were 3^4 
"years behipd tjie normal Finnl,^h level ;( ^kuthabb-Kangas . 
and Ttaiikomaa, 1976:55). * ^ . f 

In general Skutna^b-Kangas a>nd Toukomaa found that th'fe . children • s 



rate of impro^vement in Swedish was not.. as £ast as the degression in the 
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mother tongue* Although ability factors influ^ce the learning of 
Swedish, it is^ vety' clear "thSt the better a pupil has preserved his 
mother tongue, the 'better are liis prerequisites for learning J:he second 
language" (p* 78) Overwhelmingly , the better a student ki^ew Finnish 
the better he learned Swedish* An examination of language skills of^ 
siblings found that those who moved from Finland at an average age of 10 
have preserved an aljnost normal Finnish language level' and they also 
appr6ach the normal level in Swedish of Swedish pupils/ ,Th'o'se v^ho' moved 
at the age of twelve" also achieve language ' skills comparable to those of 

► the Swedes although learning the language takes place more^lowly. The 
children who moved under the age of six or who w^re born In Sw,eden do 
not do as well/ Their Swedish language d.evelopme.n t "often stops at th^ 
age of about twelve, evidently "because of tjheir poor, graunding In the 
mother tongue" (p. 75) . Worst off are the pupils who were 7-8 when they 
moved to Sweden. "The verbal development o? these' chjoldren, who moved 
just after school was beginning, (children begin school at' seven in 

^Sweden) underw^njru^r ious disturbance after the moyeV This* also has a 
de.trimental effect ".on learning , Swedish" (p*;;75) . The evidence .is ^-^ 
perfectly clear that mother tongue development facilitates the leaijning • 
of the second language, .a^d thete are serious implication's that without ' 
s-uch de-velopment neither language may be learned well, resulti'fig >in 'semi- 
lingualism. • % 

In an examinajtion of the school achievement of the ^Fi^nnish students, 
it: was found' th*^ they did relatively well in mathematics,' in the, upper 
level almost as well as th.eir Swedish classmates. But natf^re interestingly 



•IVhe* Fannishi-lan^uage "skills shown by .the test results 
. are fairly clos.ely conne'cted with the grade in mathe- 
. , . qiatic^^- In'the'upp^r level, Finnish*" seems to be evep ^ 
mor&i'impor tan't "for achLeyemeh t • in mathematics than 
Swejiifih' in spite ^df t»he^ ^^ct th'at* mathem^ics, tooT^ 
. j.s',^taught in SwVd-jlsh'. *^This * result supports* the c'oncepfi^ 
that the abs t ractioff 'lev^i of the mcStrfer tongu^ is if - [ 
po^ta-nt; fcJr mas t ering'^tfhfe conc^fept^ual o^perat^^n's con- 
'-"neVt^ yith #m^Ji^em-at^s^. . Subj ects %uch* as bjLplogy, , 
chemis^y a^jphys^os also^ /equi^ ^ conc?e?ptual thinking , 
. \ ; .^iv^thesfir ^subjects migrant children wirth'^a good mas- 
^.ery bfV theiir, mo.ther tongue succeeded sigTiific^nt-ly 
• ' be^t^ei"* than, tho^ who- kn^w "ffheir ' motjiei^-tongue ^poor 1^ 
. (Siputnabb-Kingas and ToukoAaa / 19:76 : 69^ . - ^ ' ^ 



- » 1 The^Canardian i'ata. f.rom ManiAioba ^ch. j'&peajcing children also 

■ suV-pxyrtl'tlie Finri'l6h;i[ata^(HSbart , et , al . , l'^"7«") ' Hebert %t /l."a,ls'o 
* foind tha'4~the pop'ils wti;0^ baliter" -in Fr^dh , .'their mcither tongue., 
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alSo did better in English, and in other academic >courses . Intelligenc'e , 
socio-economic level and ' motivation were , controlled for in this study, 
so they could not be factors which influenced, the findings. The evidence 
for the import^ce of mother tongue developmept seems clear, and one * 
would wish for similar research in the United, States. Basicalljy struc- 
tural/f unctior^list in research design, the Finnish studies nevertheless 
ar e^motivated by the sa^e concerns which are tyF|fi|cal of a group conflict 
orientation. Skutnabb-Kayfigas ' argument, Uased ^n her data, 'that it is 
highly functional within a capitalist' system to withhold biLingual ed-^ 
ucation from children who need it,, is clearly written from a conflict 
perspective: ^ . «. 

In t,his wa'y the educational syste-m contributes* to 
ensure the perpetuation of a^ cla'ss society . Edu- 
« catio'nal' systems in Western industrial countries 

function as factors whicK preserve the so.cial , atru6-* 
ture of society. As the educational system func- 
tions in the interests of the ^ ma j.ority , and as the 
OT^.cxrity even in the future will ueed ^or^ers at 

thd assembly lines, the educa.t ion,al system r^pro- * 
duces the immigrants' work ahd Social structure, \ 
even when t)ie system's pffdcial objective is to 
giye the migrant children the. .same possibilities 
*' which the children ih the r6c€?»iver (host) country 

have. . Fro^ this point of view 0'ft% can* understand " 

£he function of the -migrant . children.' s ^emilin- . ^ 

gualism as a fa^rtor which gran's fe'rs-' and increases ^ 
\ social inegality (1976,^35, my translation). \ ^ ^ 

» • V ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ' 

' ^he Finnish UNESCO/ teport is inter*estirvg, then,, in ^hat itis autliors 
are -able to combine the ideology and ^concerns of qroxji^p conf^rct* theorists' 
with a research design ty'pical' of S/F jrese^ar^^h'. It is in fact one of Jih-*- 
few attempts we have of dialectical orientation in re'sea^cK of bi^-j 
lingual education. - ^ ' 

B • , CuJ.tura3, Revival and . Sc^cial Movement Theory . ^ ^ 

" The literature -on culture chan-ge and culture con- 
flict applied to educational change is .'exceedingly « 
sparse. It. may be redalled tha€ funct'ibnal theory 
. , assumes a hi<gh degree of normative* consensus across 
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sociai -systems, while conflict theory posits^ norma- 
tive cons.ensus or an* ethas shared 'across major social 
groups, i.e., the working class, the middle cl.ass, 
and conflict between classes,' Cultural- revitaliza- 
tion-theory, in contrast, focuses* not on .social 
classes but according to Wallace (1956), on '"deli- ' 
berate organized cons'cipusj ef forts -by memb^s of^a' 
society to construct a more satisfying culture." 
Such efforts are viewed as cons^taritly recurring s 
phenomena, a type of culture-creating activity in 
collective efforts of varying size which Seek^s social 
and culture! change fhaf m4.y tak.e place v«tt local ^or 
national levels (R.G.' Paulston, -197.6:30). , 



i . Culture \change 



The literature on culture change appli,^ to- bilingual education is even * 
sparser, and. j/e do not know what effect: bilingual . education may have on 
the cxaAture ot ethnic groups. Oae obvious resource .of ethnic groups/ / 
which ^a*n be u^d in stressing ethnic fiwareness and identity of the- ^ 
members^ is t>he mother tongue. With tive recent trend poward ethnic ^ 
mobili^ti^on, we see^^both language maintenance programs and language 
revival programs in ^hich the mother Vongue 'sferv^s to r-einf orc^the 
ethnic boundaries of the <5roup j[Barth*,; 1969; Spolsky, 1974b). •* ' 

' • The most extreme^fr)rm of eT:hnic inobiliza1;ion otcurs in what *Wariace 
has»termed- re vi talizaliion movements , /"deliberate , organized, conscio\^5 
efforts -by membiers of a^sOfpiety to. construct a more satisfying culture"- 
(1966:265). For; Wallace, this process J.nvo.lves a cultural 'transformation 
of the group.' For^the purposes o.f thi/ paper, I will ^^xte»d the" term to 
include ethnic revival movement s : as 'well (w}iich may not be involved in 
a cultural transformation) since Wallace • ^ concept of "revolutionary 
phase" (1975r28-23). applies to both^ movements . . * * • i ' 

Wallace (197S) discus-ses .the learning priorities of the 'two types'' 
erf society:* . . i * • .0* * * • " . * 

\ ' r ■ ' What a m^kn is .expected to", do in his *Lif e will, in • » 
^art, depend on whether he lives .in a ^evolutionary, 
conservative, or reactionar'y society. - And what lie 
is expected to' do determines what he is e'i^ected ^ ^ ^ . 
to° learn (1975:21)-. " - n . ^ - 



V.' 
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'\ He cfutlines the, f ollgying .roo^iel of 'learning priorities: 

.." - ■ . Learning Pri^ritj.es in Revolutionary^ Consery^cti_ye,- 

* and ReactionarV- Societies ^ 

Morality, 



Int^ellec 



^Technic 




^History.." 



Revolutionary* Piiase • 
./Wallace'' 197 5.: 2^)* 



Wallace assigns very specific meanings to the Zterms^ j:e'olTh jlc y ' mo.ral i ty 
and ^intellect > B,y techriip' he refe^'s.tO' lea,r'B;L'ii*g^ as "^^.pTA^ 
: bility increase_of action** ' thro.ugh stimulus/ reiXi^^tc^e^r^j^^nd^ 

technic is ^ learning , how ' to Mpiralityft on 'bl{;e" o.tlier ^h|^ 
, .''what." ."lio'raigbty* concern^ bnV particular kinU-.d-f :sxi<;<'ia^z-'^p-pic<yyhd , w-' 
value: y . ' - , ' ' ' ';Vc>-' - ' ' V - ^ -u-^ - •* 



J his. kind'^qr.f 
iS'ehravA.br^ 

6t' ' iney^e 1 y 
t'he -"'cpmiriunity / 




• //'I lefSt/no:t retard/^ ijfe^ ^-®^^?]^ .•^;^^-^H'^— 

; Al tho.i^gh* mo^ cprom'bniy^-^,ra;..ct i.ce^^^ ^}^u^^^te:Jead^l^^n^^ ^is^omf p^r t - 

by inconspicuou$\/jp.^bp,i4,r! ±iti ;'^s' ''mos^^ ! 
hferoi^ V^t^Vas'. ^i. .^he'_S^dXdi^'t^;j^ti \ , 

'oxd^r. tp .sihdtWr:rt}i.el'M 

. for me^;^5lity^tM -^M-^'^^^^^^^^^^ - 

t he/ er,v?a i u-t^ao li^ r y'* Cph^^if^v^*:^^^ f * as;, j^e-ad^^ifH. . a- . e;/ Jl^ad er s \ ^ 





Groups undergoing* '^a revolutionary .phase will always stress- moral 
Learning, and conflicts are cerfain to. a;:ise when a revitalization move- 
ment takes pl'ace wi-fehin a./conservat ive. society where-'^c'hnic has the \ 
hig'hes.t learning pri.ority,^ i^^.v conservative* societies , schools 

pr^epare people no£ 'for sacrifice but for jobs" (R.G, PaUls to|i ,^ .1972 : 
479)\ Language' skills i^>. the official language must be seen" as an ^ 
aspect of technic - an as^§ct of preparation for j*obs. The motheJ 
,tonaj3^, oi^ the other hand, is an aspect of moral learning, reaffirtning 
the/solidarity and cultural values of good and evil, ri^ht and wrong, 
th4 values^of" the old gods, 'in the language. J^which those values.\were 
^iginally "transmitted . ^e.af f irm^tion of Cultural values is frequently 

part pf the moral teaching, especially' among ethnic g'roups who prior 
to the revitalization movement have been taught^/^by th'e. dominant ' group 
^ have ngthing^ but contempt ,for their^ own cult\;,^e. . ' . . ^ 

The conflict over learning priorities explains the extreme importance 
of -control over local e^u^a1:ional institutions,' witfiout' which the ethnic 
groups will not be able to implement its priorities.'- I^have frequently 
heard commented among my ^colVe^gues that ^he best "bilingual schools are. 
those that »are undervconununity control ,7- be it tJavaj6 or Chicano.' I am 
Qot cert^ain what "best" mea-n.s in this connection. In my discission of 
the Erickson, report {1969).rn*an earliet paper, J, pointed p^t that "r'het- 
dric about qui tural pluralism ' accounts for little if the objectives 'are 
not implemented" (1975a:25^; th^ -comm'unity-run Navajo school, as measured 
b^.'^the achievement t^est batteries from the California Test Bureau, •'wa^ 
markedly^'inf erior to the go^e^pnment-run school academically. I' was at 
the time only interested ih investigating the learning of English languagev^ 
skills, but even s-o that . s-tatement and the evaluation itself shows 
our typical tendency ;to asjsess ^d evaluate the scho-olin^g of -groups 
undergoing a . revitalization .-movement with moral 'learnings as the priority 
in ^erms o"f the standard^ ot the'' conservative^ society — the sta^i^dards 
of' technique, • - - . ^ 



emeSts is* 
group. 



' The function of bilingual education dh ethni'c revival moA 
obviously, an important one, bu^ one we know very little about, 
conflict ^pe^-spective is not helpful in trying to account for cul ture- 
cjiange,. as this t,h,eory focuses on conf lict between the various grq^ups . 
iW?illace*s framework allbwfe^us to focus on change within the group as it 
becomes "revitalized," but we need to explbte the ^role of language with- 
in such 'revitalization movements , especia^lly^the function of language 
in the 'mechanism o^ethnic boundary maintenance. ^ 

; - - t' ^ ^ ' 

•'ii. Cultur^e conflict^ ^ f 

The literature on culture conSXict Applied to bilingual edu^cation 
at -the national ley6l is also , exceedingly sparse, but a number'^of studies 

^ ' , • -^^ ■• ■ 

' .... ^ . . ^ ... 
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exist at' the i^rogrammat ic level. These studies of culture conflict dif- j 
•fer from group conflict Studies in that the latter tend to ^f ocus on 
co^li'ct *which is caused by structured inequality, i.e., they foous on 
aspects of social structure, of major institutional activities of society, 
like economic aad'"politic2fl life* The studies on ojUlture conflict/ on 
the other hand,\tend to be ethnographic* in- nature and f ocus ^on conflict 
which is fi^*used by a*n incomplete knowledge and und.ferstanding^ 0(f the other 
group's culture as its norms and valti^ are' expressed in' overt' behavior* 

Hymes (1970) sketches a general theoretical framework for such 
research.'** Culture conflict in communication is int erpjre t^ed as: 



? 



'int6r f erenq^ not only b.etween phonologies and grarcmars, ' 
but also Ibetweeh norms of i interaction and interpretation 
of speech . . .The notion 'ways of 'sp*§1iking 'calif's 
particular attention? to the' fact that members of a speech 
community have a knowledge such that speech is^ inter- 
pretable _as_ pertaining t^ one or apotherj. genre ) and as , * 
instancing one or anothe'r speVch a 



and event (p* 74) 



J 



Susan Philips used this framework' iri^her wt»rk^on the 'Warm Springs 
Reservation in accounting for/. the childreia-* f school failure. The 
native ways of speaking and st^rat-egies f.or .learning are very 
from those of t;.he Ang'J.^o school •s/' and consequent^ly - 



Indian 
children ' s . 
different 



Indian children f^ail to participate verbally in tfhe 
classroom interaction because ^the'\social conditions 
for participation to whiph the^y .have become 
tomed in the Indian community, atje Ijiclj^ng* 



accus- 



Educa tar s cannot assume 



that b^feause iOndiaa ctiild^en 
(or children from other ^culturj^l^^^^aj^-gfco.unds than 
that which is implicit in. Am^erif Sf^^'3^d^ speak 
English, or .ajfe taught i|t in scho<5^J>?jthat they' have 
also assimilated all 'of the« sociorr-g^is 1 19 , r^^ 
underlying interaction in alms srooifts'lathd .other' non- 
Indian social situations where Engli^ is "spq-ken' 
(Philips, 1970:95) . . ^ , ^ / 



^Culture conflict or interference in the class:r*pdim is' a -topic of- immense 
impoftJ?Mf\ce in teacher training ,> and, much of 'this'*-literature is directed 
at' th/^t^acher (Aarons e't a J . , 1969; Abrahams *and Troike , > 1972 ; Burget,^ 



^1971rCazd^n et 
wliich unde'rOLies 



/all, 1972; ^polsky/, 1972; 4?uyner,^ 1973);. assumpt 
these studies* is 1;hat bnce tiik. teacher understands that 



p6n 
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.tlfe children function with other socio^iigbi.s»t^ic ^ri^les ^^'J^ith ^o 

of ^ commuriica'tiv^ competencies he will «^|^ust l\i^,. ways an.d. c^u^LiLuie winter- ^ 

ference in the classroom yill. be minimized .^^^J^ilipts^ cqgmetkt is unusixa^ ^ V 

in*this regard: • - ; <*T^' " . ' ^^V^ • ' _ : ' " -'-i** 



The ieaghers i\fho make the^js' a^ij ustm'en ts / and' riid^ al.1 . 
do, are sensitive to the incliji^atipns. o-f, >' their; stu- ' 
dents aiid want to teach them^t;Hx®ugh m«ans to,;,vhich f 
they most readily adapt.. HoweWr, fay*, doiri^g ^o ; . they^ 
are a^Aoiding .teaching the Iridijaii children .hgw' to com--^ 
municata in precisely th^sjx^ontvS'Xt s ^s^n^Ja^^fi^^ the'y 
are least able, and most ne ed"^t o .'leairn how to communi- 
cate if th^y are to do ^well in school (Phillips/ 1970: 
88) . * ^ ^ ir ' ' , 



I 



She ends her paper by saying t-hat the 'Children ^us't bie^^i^^ght ^'the rur^s^ 
for appropriate ^peech usage/* i.e. that they must, b.e. taught the ways o'' 
speakings acbej>*ble to' the dominant cult'uire. This .is a troub}.e.3ome 
'matter and an issue' aboutwhich we^know virt^aally not-hi.hg . spite of* 

all the rhetoric ►about '^ilingual/bicultural . edubatjion"! /don ' t knaw of 
any research on the Title VII programs wh£c'h d^al^ wit^h, .^h^issiie of 
bicultural teaching. To' the degree that th*^/ bi<i.uitui^ail.' tjomppnent of 
Tijble VII programs ^is discussed, thia^discussioh i^yarvSab^ ^eals^ with 
aspects of t>he home culture of the children, the cru^ttur'e whose sociq^- 
linguistic rules the children alreadj' know. > I 'kV<^w. of. -ij'o ^ork' pn ^attempt ^ 
to tea*ch the chi Idr en - Anglo culture, yet Philips hoIds\s=;uch teacj;;ing K/" 
cruci^al for the scholastic success of the children, and, jahe may jlje xj=g^j 
The French certainly think so: , y^-^ . " /'v-' ' 

/ - ■■■ ; ■ . 



J 



If th^-se children are ^oing to live ^h. France, it' 
would be a bad ^thing and not condudivjs to good in 
' tegration to leave them in contact with staff 
their countries of origin^ since ^these children 
'ready have a strong tendency to follow their na 
cus^toms so thajt there Is a danger of counter-adap 
tation (Council of Europe, 1976-: 3^1). 




C . ' . Ul;,opian Perspectives 



Anarchistic and utbpian theories of social change 
share the Marx^j^an goal of radical social trans forma t^n 
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and. the cpncef n: o'i .d-ultural revival and re- 
vitalizatioA/nip-^^ments' for individual renewal/ ^ 
marked? coHitr a ^t^ to al^ other previously noted 
theories se*ek-ing to explain and predict educattmial 
reform.-'prpceasesj' they r^ely 6other to validate ' , 
thei^ ^ caliy' ito . reform with the findings' and methods , 
of sd^'ia"^ science,' oi^ "^tj put^-thei^r theory to prac- 
tice (Idenberg,. 1974) . * The Utopians' ofte^n insight- 
f.u'l; c^riti.cjues pf' existing inequalities' and "»vils" . 
* ; 5/, in !'ecfi|.dWtl'on:^m^ to. provoke impassion^F^is-. ^ 

. , cii^ss;iph\'rR^^ 1971; Gr^ubard, 1972; Marin, C^^t al., 

^ ^ rlB^Si', but^u^opian analysis rarely takes'^neo accou^t^ 
^ Jipw ^-exig't ing oppresfsive power relationsHig^s and" lack 

of ° 'taiera^ice , "deviance" or change i^any. given- , 
' ^ ;-s*p4i>a^t-^s£^ting will influence reform e*f forts of /^J^^-'^V*^ 
. wh'atevej:. scope or magnitude (.•..Freire, 1971). /- ^ ' . 
r^Tw.;' . ^V'Byplca'iryVthe Utopians begin with a critical analysis , - ^"1' 

* o'f socio-educational reality »and^ rather qui<»kly *wind 
* , up In' a, dream worldV(R.G. Paulston, 1976 : 33-34)r. ' 

- . ' / ' ' • '• ' • 

•..Bj^c^use ^ the jSrovocative nature of their work, we" are all familiar 
'W^it^i^ames like gbodman ^J.960) and Xllich (1971), but none of these 
,1 Utopian theories have been used in any serious attempts to understand 
" '«rtie -^)*henbmena of bilingual education. 

. ^J. However, the literature on bilingual education abounds with its oWn 
'Utopian statements which tend to fall into three categories: romantic/ 
Utopian, mili tant/utopian or* vis ionary/utopian . 

V ' f 'a' very la^ge share of the literature tendj^ to roigpnticize what 
•bilingual education can do: ^ 



A new humanism in educati-on has very 'quickly brouftfht 
revolutionary -changes to the public school systems of 
. the United States . . The remarkable dispcitch with 
, which bilingual educationa*l projects have been imple- 
mented in^ this 'country during ^the Tpast year bespeaks 
the altruism and id^|^sm of teachers and Administra- 
tors'^ who have act i vat?|Hthe'ni . For in order to insti**^ 
tute these programs,^ T^has^been necessary for the 
teachers themselves to write and ^deve lop • their * owi\ 
teaching- materials , translate tpxtbooks^ ..^ (Byrd, 
1974:39). 
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"La verdad es' que la mayoria de los pr6grama3 bilj^ngues andan co^jeando"^ ; 

:-^*'The trMt^^^^.that the majori'ty of the ''bilingual^rogfams only limp 

aldn^* .(F^sciial / 19^76 J 5 ) . Pascual's co^«rit is ,^sed on hundreds of ^ , 
qiassxopm vilsJstSv ''and the discrepancy Bk-fewjeen the reality of the "s^arlones 
de clasVCwher4^the children Igarn to read from exper:^ence charts 
**eijdi:e§'te'' 'charts prepared by aides or tea'chers who guess at the orthc^raphy 

'7 'Oj^' rather at times invent it"' (p. 6; a^y t^ranslation)' and the view of 

altruistic teachers "in pursuit of a new^ humanism i,s not very helpful. , 
Bilingual -^education i^ na.t a search for the' Ho^iy Qrai'^l , and unrealistic 
expectations only*- 4iarm its future developmejht . ' ' 

How "helpful the mil itrant/ut opian statements on bilingual* education . 
are is* a ^question which deserves, to be s-^udi ed , ii;i»^ the i:ontext o^ ethnic 
^ mobilization. It ^iy )oe simplistic to write off *slich statements as 

"bellas .palabras" and we* ought to kno,w something of the proce^ by which 
voters organize along' ethnic bounjiaries and gadn control qf XpcaX school- 
boards. The following cltat ion'^dlrected tV flay or Daley and- the Chicago., 
CitJ^ Council is clearly^a political document: ^ . - ^ 



jDur conference brought together Latino? *ih Chicago 
who have fought tb -e^tabl^isl^ bilingual/bicultural * 
human service programs that are responsive to and 
controlled by the^ Latino community. \ 

These programs were established both through battles 
with established institutions and by setting up al-=" 
ternative facilities ^which bypassed irrelevant in- 
stitutional services.* Each of ^ese programs ^i-s 
staffed and controlled by Lat in<Bjp'Qmmuni ty r^si^d^rits 



0^ 



These bilingual-bicul'tural progaiprms 'ate desperately, 
fighting to stein the tide of. oppression by I^qlo^ ' ^ 
c society and institutions as seen iny^h. 8.0-% drop--ou^* 
rate, 'poverty and urban renewal . * ^ *. ' 

call- upbn 



However.', these .pxograms are not enough* 
city, state, a^d Fedexal institutions: 



We< 



1 . 



2 . 



To allocate a fair/share of 5>its. resources to 
bilingual—lDicult ural Latino programs 

To insure that thes e . programs afe controll'ed 
•t)y and^responsive to the needs .of /Latin<^^*res i- 
dents . \ ' ' ^' 
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t ^3, To see to it- that Aaglo institutions stop pres- , 

suring Latinos to become "Americanized" but re- 
. cognize that our country can be strengthened by 
. - ^ many ' dif f erent ^languages and • cultures • 

.^^ 4, To* insure that iffs t itutions servivng Latdnos 
make significant changes in their\programs , 
r^^sources and staff 'so that they can mo.f e ef- 
\ * fectivel^ serve our people. , 
(Sevilla-Gasas et al., 1973), 

But we know nothing from any kind of organized research^ efforts about 
the effect of this and similar documents.* ||Nor db we know very much 
about mainstream tolerance for such cultural "de.yiahce," but clearly 
the" future ,of bilingual education in the Urnited ^States is dependent ^ 
upon such tolerance. An editorial in the New York Times gave us a 
recent indication of how far one can expect such tolerance: 

In a recent editorial on bilingual education, we ex- 
pressed .concern over a growing tendency to misuse an 
\ essentially^ .sound pedagogical tool toward the wrong 

educational And -political ends. Specifically, we 
argued that the maintenance of non-English speaking 
.enclaves points the road to "cultural, economic, and 
political divisi veness . " .... There are clearly 
some who view non-Engli^sh speaking enclaves as 
attractive bases from which to enhance their own 
political power. Whatever ^short-term political 
pressures might be gained from such enclaves, those 
who in the process are denied. speedy entry into the 
English-speaking^mainstream are saddled wi^th persis- * 
tent economic'and political disadvantages. ... But 
none of these goals causes us to modify ou'r position 
that, the -purpose 'of bilingual education-^* must be "to 
create Engl ish-speakincf Americans with the least 
possible delay"^ (December 17, 1976:A26) . 

^ . ^ r • ' . . 

^ Finally, it should be noted that Utopian writings on bilingual 
education usually are atheoretical jln. nature and so provide ug^ with data 
on 'the course p£' bilingual education rather than with the means toward • 
further understanding. The* issues raised in the Chicago document and 
in the Times, edi^torial lend themselves best to iiitqrpret'at ion from a 

! * • .* * ^ 
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group conflict perspective. . What uftppian wi;itings do besjt is to sketch 
a vision and to reaffirm good will of decent men as in these words,- writ 
ten in 1912 by the President of the Universiti^ of New Mexico: 

• ' I make no doubt that once the people of this State 
realize the impdrtance of the (Spanish language) 
issue and the vast results which may accrue from 
it, both for State, and Nation, a movement could be * ' 

set on foot which, with representation properly 
made to the chief executive and the national legis- ^ 
•* f . * lature, wodld secure for 'New Mexico a feia*^ral appro- * 
priation sufficient to fund and endow for^'many years, 
• to come, a Spanish American College for the purpose ^ 
of developing and' utilizing to the utmost the inheri- ) 
' * tancfe of our fellow citizens in the Spanish language. 

While a proposal of this sort, considered as a mere 
act of tardy justice to a long neglected people, 
might fail of effect, yet the national advantage 
secured thereby would assuredly win sympa^thy and 
support for thPe plan (Gray, 1912:6) . 



CONCLUSION ' , 

*I Ijiave attempted in this paper to show that a discussion of the 
"theore tiy:al a.nd programmatic (iime*nsions o,f bilingual education" must 
first take^ into account an analysis of the various theoretical frame- 
works which apply to bilingual education. Not only the formal research 
design b\it also th% alternative assumptions, goals and strategies follo^ 
from t.he* theoretical perspective. An exploration, then, of .the range of 
vafi<>us theoretical perspectives on bilingual education will allow: 

« 

1) an identification of the world view and ideological 
orientation which is inherent within each theoretical 
perspective. Science is not' value fre'-e, and by being 
able to recognize the assumptions^ implicit in work 
characteristic of specific theoretical orientations, 
one can better deal with such values; 

2) an examination of alternative questions and an under- 
standing of 'the theoretical implications which* the 
selection of particular questions ^entails; 

3) and finally, which remains to be done, the development 
of a dialectical research perspective in bilingual 
education, which would help specify the theoretical 
approach mo^t likely to be fruitful in answering 
questions of_a specified nature. 
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' , • RELATIONS' BETWEEN THEfORIES OF SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL CHANGE/"REFORM" . , . • 

Social Change Illustrative tinked Assumptions Concerning Educational -Change Potentials and Processes 
^« • • * ' • , . ' 
Pa-radigms "Theories" Preconditions for Rationales for Scope and Process of ' Major Outcomes 

Educational Change Educational Change , Educational Change^ ^ Sought 


E 
3 
•r- 
J- 
-Q 

•r- - - i 
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•r" 

cr . 
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, — . .•'^ 1 • - * * . • • • ' . «: 
Evolutionary State of evolutjopary' Pressure. to move to Incremental and adapti^^e; ' New stage of insti- 

readiness \ an evolutionary stage "natural history"- tutional evolutional ♦ ^ • 
^ > ' * .1 , ' " approach • - adaptation 

^ , . ) . 


Neo- ^Satisfactory comple- Reqi^ired to support "Institution building" iTew "higher"' state 
Evolutionary ^tion of earlier stages "national moderni- using Western models of education and 

*• ♦ zatiort" efforts «nd technical assistance social differentiation/ 

/ fecial tzation 


,^ ' ^ ' . . * 

Structural- ^Altered functio^naJ & .Sociavl system need IncreiS^tal adjustment Continued "homeo- 
KunGtionist stV^uctural requisites provoking an educa- of existing institutions, statis" or "moving" 

tional response; ' occasionally major equilibrjam; "human 
exogenous threats ' \ , capital" and national . ' ^^ 
' * • .f ' "development" 


Systems Technical expertise 'Need for greater. Innovajtive '.'problem ' Improyed 'l^fficiency" r 
* in "systems manage- efficiency in solving" >n existing ^ re; cost-benefits; • 
> • ment," "Rational system's operation systems: i-e* "Research \ adoption of,- innovations 

decision making" & and goal achieve- and Development approach" ^ . , V 
, ' . "needs assessment" ment; i,.e* response <^ r ' , . » . ' 
^ : ' ^ to a system "mal- ,\ . » 
' . / function" ' ' ^ . 

. , ' ^ / * ^'(continueah)- 
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APPENDIX A (continued)^ 



RELATIONS BETWEEN THEORIES OF SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL CHANCE/"REFORM" 



Social Change 
. I^radigms "Theories" 



Illustrative Linked Assumptions Concerning Educational -Change Potentials and Processes 



Preconditions for 
Educational Change 



Rationales .for 
Educational Change 



Scope and Process of 
Educational Change 



Major' Outcomes 
Sought 



u 



o 
o 



Marxian 



Group 
Conflict 



Cultura-l , 
Revitaji ra- 
tion r 



Anarchistic 
Utopian ^ 
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Elite's awareness' of 
need' for change, or 
shift of power to so- 
cialist rulers and ed- 
ucational reformers 



To adjust correspon- 
dence between social 1 
relatiofis of produc- 
tion and, social rela- 
tions of schooling 



Adjustive incremental 
following social muta- 
tions^ or radical re- 
structuring with^ 
Marx'ist predominance 



Formation of inte- 
grated" workers, i ,e, 
the new "Socialist 
Man" 



Increased politicerl 
power and political > 
awareness of working 
clas^. 



Demands for social 
justice and social 
equal ity 



Large-scale national 
reforms through "demo- 
cratic" institutions \ 
and processes 



Eliminate "educa- 
tional privilege" 
and "elitism**; 
create a more 
equal itarian society* 



pise of a collective 
effort to revive or 
create "a new tulture. 
So&ial tolerance for 
"deviant" normative 
moyaiients and their 
educational programs 



Rejectiofts ot conven- 
tional schooling as 
forced acculturation, 
Education needed to 
support advance to- 
wards movement goals 



Creation of alterna- 
tive schools or educa- 
tional settings* tf 
movement captures po- 
lity", radical change 
ijrnational educational 
ideology and structure, 



Inculcate new norma- 
tive system. Meet 
movement's recruit- 
ment, training, and 
solidarity needs- 



.Creatioo' of suppor- ' 
tive settings; growth 
^of critical conscious- 
'nessr social plural- 
ism 



Free.tnan from insti- 
tutional and social 
constraints^ Enh|ince 
creativity need forV 
"life-long learning" 



Isolated, "freeing up- 
pf existing pV^ograms 
and- institutions, or 
create new learning 
modes mi sejttings, 
i.e. a^learrfing 
' society 



Self-renewal apd 
participation.' ' 
Local control^ of 
resources and 
community; elimi- 
nation of exploi- 
tation and alien- 
ation. ^ • j[J[J[ 
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APPENDIX B 



A PROCBSS MODEL SUGGESTED FOR CASE STUDY ANALYSIS/EVALUATION 

- OF'NAnoML educational-refOrm efforts 



Explicit and Implicit Research Decisions in 
• , Case Analysis 

Reform Stages . 



K Identification of argu- 
ments re: need for 
.change in. socioeconomic 
or ci*ljtural contexts 



Diagnosis of implica- - 
tions for change in 
educational system and 
in contextual relations 



Elaboration* of "treat- 
ment," i.e. planning 
alternatives in educa- 
tional str'uctures 



4. Evaluation of normative* 
structural and behavior- 
al changes sought, arid 
unexpected ,outcbmes * 



What values, ideology, i.e.,. 
normative premises? * Who ad- 
vocates? ,Who rejects? etc.. 



What social and educational 
'change ^theory and biases? 
Whose expertise? Who at- 
tempts to discredit? etc. 



How determined and justified 
re: 1 and 2? Who controls 
implementation? Who ob- 
structs? etc. 



What criteria? Whose goals? 
How determined? Who "wins"? 
Who "loses"? Relations to 
1 and 2? etc77~irtc. 



(Source: R.G. Paulston 
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A, REACTION PAPER TO "THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES 
ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION" 

r 

\ * i ' 

By: An^a M, Villegas 

Ldng Island University 
C,W, Post Center 



As members of the social science community, we probably 
all agree that scientific endeavor is a search for truth; or, 
to phrase it differently, it is an extension of knowledge. But 
-what is^ truth? What is knowledge? 

My purpose here is not* to engage in a philosophical dis'^ 
cussion, though the questions I have posed are philosophical in 
nature. My immediate aim, however, is to reflect upon the 
assumptions underlying Professor Christina Bratt Paulston's 
compr eherysive view of "Theoretical Perspectives on Efilingual 
Education," so as to enhance, our und*erstanding of this work 
and strengthen our ability to deal with its inherent value . 

. ' Professor Paulston clearly states the basic premise, ^ 

"that., each theory will identify differently the key variables 
and their relationships , - aAd consequently I the answers they seek 
<irill differs" Basic to this premise is .tAe belief (which she 
also clearly states) that "science is not jvalue-free, and that 
by being able t^ recognize the assuiAptions: implicit; in work 
char^ac teristic of speci-fic theoretical or ilentajtions^, one can 
better deal^with such values. V* * 



^ndeed, in recalling, the stated aim, of thi,s reaction 
paper, you will note the similarity in points 'of departure-- 
namely, the assumption that science is not value-free, and that 
awareness of implicit Reliefs of different thQoretipal orientations 
enables one t,9 deal more capably with their inherent values. 

It thesn, follows that my approach to Professor Paulston^^s 
presentation is* not antithetical iji essence, but rather comple- 
*mentary in nature. This being the case, it permits^ me to use 
this time to expound upon specific issues'''I deem essential' to 
an enhanced awareness of the importance of Professor Paulston's 
paper . , \ 

Professpr Paulston) writes , "I don't think that it is an, ' 
exaggeration to say that the majority of writings on bilingual 
education fall^ under this (structural/functional) category 
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'{equilibrium paradigm)'*.." Later on in the paper, by way of 
explaining why tihere ate few bilingual education studies with 
a conflict tpersp-ect'ive, she writes: " •••one reason this is 
so is that* the 'majority of research on bilingual education \ 
has followed the structural'/f unctional approach ••••" 

.To my'way of thinking, the response*provided does not 
expa^ftd '.our awareness of- factors contributing to the scarcity 
of conf li-ct-oriented bilingual education research. It is my 
' c6'ntei\tion that, without a fuller understanding of this issue, 
we are severely lim"lted in making the link between theory and 
p.ractice, * 

Con-sequently., the second aim of this reaction paper is 
to* recognize in our experiences social forces which influence 
our consciousness • In 'the pursuit of this second aim, I hope 
to cl-arj-fy the relationship between theory and practice, and 
.in so doing, expand our understanding of^^ the dynamic between 
the equilibrium, parad'igm and the ^conflict paradigm • I do so 
because it is -nlS/t^elief *that for bilingual educators to act 
responsibly, we.*need dn understanding of values inherent in 
specific theoretical orientations applicable to bilingual edu- 
cation <to which Prof essor. Pauiston has greatly -cohtr ibuted)^ 
In addition, we need an awareness of how social forces' 'influ- 
ence these values (which i^s the particular focus of this re- 
action paper) . ^ ^ ; : * 

Let us return to the questions initially posed: What is 
knowledge ? Gouldner claims that knowledge maiy be, and has been, 
conceived as either "information" or "awarene.ss ." (Gouldner, 
1970.) . ' " 

The" implicit ambiguity in the meanirfg.pf "knowledge," as 
the t^rm is'used ip the social sciences, is illustrated in a 
fundamental controversy. , On the pne hand, there are.^those 
who believ^' that social sciences' .aire * "natural" sciences Irike 

\phy»ics or biology. From this perspective^ knowledge ds con- 
ceived of as "information," as assertions regarding reality' 
' that may be -empirjjcal ly confirmed. The aim is to accumulate 
informatioA ,"for its own sake or to*enhance power over the 
surrounding world: to know in order to Control." ' (Gouldner, 

•1970.) When this conception is applied to the physical 
sciences, it seryes ^to' unite' humanity in an effort; to conquer 
nature that is external to huma'n beings* Humianity is seen as 
having a common interest in this conquest. However, when the 
physical science model is applied .to the study of^ "humankind" 
itself, the assumption of unity among human beings' is open 
to question. . 
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The physical science model applied to the social sc"iences 
asisumes' that human beings are /'objects'^ tht^at can be known and » 
controlled. Within t-his model, th*e* role of the social* scientist 
is described as being "positivist ic ^ " "ob j ec tly istic , and 
•*value-neutral, " This first approach (to 'which 1 shall refer 
later on) has been labelled Positivism , 

In opposition to this conception of social science emerged 
9 different conception that Gouldner desjcribes as^ having "an 
'inward clclseness to the object studied, rather= than an anti- 
septic disTiance from it, anr inwajrd communion with it rather 
than^ an external manipulation of,:. it," (Gouldner, 1970.) Con- 
ceived in this manner, the objective of the social sciences is 
not "value-frefi information" abo'^it social reality^- but rather 
knowledge that is relevant to human beings? changing interests,- 
Aspirations,' and values. It is knowledge that 'may expand human 
awareness* oSf -^our place in the social world. 

Social science thus conceived entails the assunmtion that 
the social world is coirmosed of ^'human beings , ag oppo^d to its 
being a "reality" unto itself, eternally fixed and unrelated to 
human action. A further assumpt^Lon is that the .social world is , 
not oiit there 2^wiaiti^g discovery, that to attain k'nowledge^- 
that is, understanding ,., awarenesjs --we must turn inward.^ Fpr, 
it is claimed ," there" is. no knowledge of the world tha^ is not 
a knowledge of our own -experience -with it and our own relation 
*to it%"^ (Gouldner, 1970.) . Awareness of differences is essen- 
*tial to the extension of knowledge, and it becpmes the f ocus^ ' 
of the scienti*fic enterprise. ^ ' ^ . '*„ 

' ' Within this latter' conception o,| the social sciences, the 

answer to WhatL is knowledge? takes on a different meaning; 
Judgments as A:^ what ^constitutes* truth depends on_the observer's* 
particular perspective , which, in^. this sense, means -the manner 
'in which one views an object,. what one perceives in it, and 
how one construes it in oner's own thinking. IigbYief, t,he 
formulation of concepts , ".the angle of vision, is guided by ^ 
the 'observer's Interests.' This second approach -has" been re- 

*f erred to as Hermeneutics . . # ^ t , 

. The shift of paradigms' in the social ^ci^ces ,. herein ^ - 
briefly discussed, is reflected in Professor Pautston's paper. f 
This work, "Theoretical Perspectives on Bilingual Education," /. 
can be placed ^within the latter (Hermeneutics) paradigm'. In/-' 
summary, among^ its* assumptdona ar^ the following: 

That there 1-s no such thing as a value-free position. 

That the social world is not an eternally fixed ^ 

reality, independent of ^human a'ction. 



That "knowledge" has a social bas'e^. 

- , r * ' • " ^ 

^ . That differences in social experience lead to 

different perspectives on reality* . , • • 

That Awareness ^ differences is esserjtial for tlte . 

.ext-ension o^ knowledge. 

If we accept these assumptions, then we can agree ,with 
Professor Paulston's postulation that "the ide"n'tif icatioji af ' 
the 'important tJieoretical dimensions,' i.e%, t'hB independent 
var iables ,^ and the interpretation of outcomes depends'^^on the ^ 
world view of the researcher^ and the particular theory he 
employs to 'explain and predict phenomena." 

I have specified from the outset that I accept th^s'fe 
^basic'^ssijmptions . My 'purpose, then, is not to engage in a 
polemical discuasion regarding a conception o^ knowledge , ]^ 
but rather to identify* social -forces that impose, themselvjes 
on our (bilingual educators') thinking, and td specti'late on 
possible implications for bilingual education thejary and 
res^earch. * • . - n * • 

Let^us first return to the content of the paper. , Draw- 
ing on R.G. Paulston's classif icat ion^ of so<ia^ and education * 
change theory. Professor Christina Bratt Paulston identified 
two competing par ad iqm s- - equilibrium and congligt . " The equi- 
librium paradigm is a 'world view', concerned wit:h maintaini'ng 
stability in society "through the harmonious relationship of 
the social components"; it .focuses on change as« a smcotfitT; cu- 
mulative process. Allow me to point out the similarirtiie'^^b^- 
tween* this paradigm and the ."hatiixal science" (Positivistiife') 
approach to the social sciences :* ^oth are basedf upon the 
ajssumption of. esse^itial unity and^ \:ommon inter ests^ of "human- 
kind as a sp'feQies.* v " ^ ' o' " 

The conflict paradigm, ort'th^ other hand/ is ^-a "worl^J^ 
view" in which change is perceived as endemic ;to all social ' 
systems. It is^ concerned with conflict over'^^^^lftues , resources^, 
and power/ aa<i it focuses on the conditions that tend toward 
instability. • Here /a'lso let m.e point out the similarities *be^- 
twee^n this^ paradigm 'and the 'Hermeneutlp approach to th^^spcial 
sciences: Both are based upon Jthe assumption, of differences'^ 
and conflicting interests of humankind as a s'pecie^s. 

Professor Paulston identifies the. basic ^henom^^nqn which 
led to Title Vl'l bilingual education in this c'otjntry: ' 

• ■ ^ - r ^ . 

* . 'a 
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"There are a number of chilSren from a low 
socioeconomic status background who speak* no or 
poor English and who encounter massive school 
fai'lure with consequent early school dropout and 
low integration into the economic life of the 
nation. • * , - , 



^ As interpreted^' from an "equilibriuyn perspective," we see 
that the argument for transitional bilingual education stems 

^fromr social and economic* inequalities experienced by lower- 
status^ ethnolinguistic, minority students in this' country • This 
argument' is built on the assumption that social 'and economic 
status is related to educational achievement; that high I*0* 
scores are essential for success in life; that I.Q. tests are 
valid measur^es of intelligence; ^hat there is a'need for early 
selection ift school* The aHm of tz?*ansi t io.nal bilingual edu- 
cation is to reduce social inequalities by equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities. The ultimate .^attempt is to realize 
"Meritocratic ideals . " The cre<Jo is "equal opportuni-ty" ; thd 
solution to the problem is "compensatory education." Change 

" in the social circumstances of lower-status ethnolinguistic 
minorijties is ^seen as taking place over many generations.* 

^ Givfen' this^'interpretation, we are still left with th^ 
theoretical^ question of how failures within the system can bfe 
explained (causal, independent factors). The question becomesr 
more pointNed when a consiste'nt pattern of failure is'^^bserved 
among a j)art^cular* group (lower-status, oppressed mindrity 
studAts) . * ' N " , ( ' 

In her analysis of this paradigm. Professor Paulston 
identifies two basic explanations it offers for failure. 
T.he first is^ the I.Q. de:ficit theory ^ which she classifies 
under the evolutionary theory. 'The I.Q,. deficit theory 
suggests, that failures are caused by> genetic deficiencies. 
The second is the cultural diffe'rence theory , which she 
classifies uad^r the structui^al/f unct ional^ theory. The cul- 
tural difference theory suggests that failures are caused by 
cultural incompatability (assuming langij-age ujider culture) 
;^etweqn students and the school system. * 

From a c'CTifl ict perspective , the explanation offered by 
the cultural difference theory is operf to another interpreta- 
tion. Transitional bilingual educafiop, ^with its English - 
language acquisition emphasis and 'its cultural assimilation 
thrust, departs froli the assumpt'idn that different cultures 
and languag*^gi^must necessarily compete with one another, 'and 
that distinct cultural and linguistic systems may en^ter^human 
experience only as mutually ^exclusive" alternatives never as 
intertwined or simultaneously available reger toJLres. Since 
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only one language ^nd one culture are officially sanctioned, 
the poncept of r cuTtural and linguistic differences may be 
understood as a eupjiemism for cultural and linguistic deficits . 
The implicit assumption is that the low educational achieve- 
ment of lower-socioeconomic-statxis ethnoli'hgiiistic minority 
students is the result* of deficiencies in their individual 
.social, cultural, and " linguistic backgrounds/ \ 

Title VII-ESEA, as intended by Congress (the branch of 
government with formal power to appropriate fede'ral funds, - 
uport which most existing bilingual educ^ition programs depend) , 
is based on the cultural deficit th/Sor-y • Npver questioning 
the validity .of meritocratic 'icJeology, it assumes that failures 
are the resAilt of cultural def icit s , ' and for the sake of equi- 
librium in society,' it offers as the solution to the prdblem^s 
of lowerjrstatus r ethnolinguist ic minority students, compensa - 
tory, transitional bil'ingUral education , de»signed to enable 
them to ove,rct3me thfeir "bandicap." 

A rationale is provided for intervention by trained ex- ^ 
perts who understand '^tbe problQms of lower-status, ethnolin- 
guistic minority students and know how to deal with th^m, As^ 
a result, a number of positid^s have, been cr eated--bilingual 
teachers, bil±ngual €eacher-trainer s , bilingual education ad-,* 
m^nistrator s / bilingual curriculum speci^alists , researchers 
iai biling\ial studies, and so on. '^^ 

As federally-sponsored transitional bilingual, education 
^expands, and the" demand for biling-ual prof e^sionals * remains 
high, opportunity for upward mobility--or at least mainte- 
nance of already attained social posit^Lon--is available to 
individuals recruited foir bilingual positions. Those who 
benefit from ^ the * addition of these positions .(which are usual- 
ly paid from 'federal ^unds) to the existing occupational 
structure may experience relative or absolute upv^ard mobility. 
However, the. positive Experience of a developing cadre of ex- 
perts or professionals may reinforce the unverified claim 
that transitional l^lingual* education is the ''great equali- 
zer" f o^ lower- status socio-economic , ethno linguistic minority 
children. That is, our own personal experiences and our 
nexly created interest-Ss may impose themselves on our thinking, 
and lead us to accept the, assumpti'STft of the equilibrium ^ 
paradigm. Vfithin this cdntextT^e can better understand 
Professor Paulston's cJ^mment that " ...We need research which ^. . 
looks at bilingual education as an intervening^ or dependent -'^^ 
var'iable, and we don't have it,'* because the existing structures 
have limited our perspective. " \. 

\ 

Ind*eedv .if we reflect upon oiir acffeivi^ies, we can^see 
that , r^ithough we have often supported the ideal of maintenance 
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and enrichment' bilingUjal education, we .Jiave based our political 
efforts on the compensatory concept pf children in need, and 
have viewed bil^gual education' as primarily a movement to 
benefit only ethnolinguistic minorities. We^^l^avef defined our- 
selves as non-middle class, non-English safeaking , -,non-Anglo- 
Saxon, an<^ consequently possessing low self-esteem. 

Most bilingual education -research is cdnducted from the" 
^perspective of the structural/f u^ctipnal theory of the equi- 
librium paradigm, and what I* have attempted to do in the pre- 
C'^^ing discussion is to identify some social forces tha? 
explain this phenomenon. Two* such forces^ are Title VII-ESEA 
and the .creation of Vested interests among a developing cadre 
of bilingual" education* experts. By e^p^anding our understand- 
ing of these and other social forces (alm^, interest^ 
, hind them) whichL attempt to impose themse^lves on our thinking/^ 
^ilj.ngual educit'prs will be -in a "^^ore advantageous' position, 
to coYitribute meaningfully to the betterment of society. 

^ Professor Christina Bratt Paul stpn:^,ef oresees a'shift-in 

paradigms from the equilibrium perspective to the conflict 
perspective. She believes " that ithe pension accompanying 
bilingual education cannpt be 'explained 'by equilibrium th^ry ," 
^nd, in sup^rt' of this position, she quotes R.X3., Paulst^n: 

"with its iiinite4 ability to ' include , let 
alone explain, conflict in the calculus, of^ change 
efforts, 'the equilibrium paradigm jnust/'now setious-^ 
ly compete^ with fitlternative views of sj^cial' aad, 
educational re£orm that see change and^instabil- 
ity as constant and uifavoidable characteristics • 
of 4II social organisms and relations." ' v /^^ 

While a^greeing^ with this observation, I consider an ex- 
ploration of the dynamic underlying this paradigm, shl'ft of 
importance to understanding the Issue. Although the depth 
and breadth of this topic is beyond the scope of this 
reaction' paper., I shall venture an dbservation. 

' »^ , ■ 

We live in the context of a burgeoning welfare state, 
in which the central4^ed control of an expanding administra- 
tive class is rapidly increasing, .^hds welfajre state pro- 
fesses • liberal sympathy 'for the "ujiderdog," the * "underprivi- 
leged," the "undernourished," the "under educated . " It is 
this welfare state that provides the bulk of financial re- 
sources for the implementation^ of "liberal education reforms" 
such as b-ilingual education. Among the assumptions under- 
lying the welfare state is the belief that existing social 
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^problems caft be re'mjBdied by channeling ' funds into social 
service. programs; consequently ; 'pressures threatening the 
stability of the social' system can- ^e directed and controlled 
by institutional' me'chaaisms . . 

. The similarity In perspective between this powerful 
w.elfax*e s&te and the equilibrium paradigm cements »their . - 
partnership and strengthens ^th3 position of the equilibrium 
thebry^^^he .mutual benefit e^ich partner derives" reinforces, 
their ^^d^ for each dt,he/> The' welfare state derives reg^^^- 
macy'from the .scientific community as well as ^sol4fc<£ons to , 
^ Managerial problems.^In exchange, tjiour^h the equilibriltm^jr,^ 
' paradigm is under, attac/k, it is upheld ov^r ifs theoret^^^^ \ 
opponents through financial and ideological support ffrom^*'*'^ 
this welfare stat>4B and powerful iTnterestsik which iii turn 
uphold it. . ' ' ' \ 'V ' * 

*j - ' - " ^ j* 

It is my. contention, tha't 4^ answer to the questio'n--' 
Why are there so few trilingual education*^ studies from a con- 
flict pe:cspect ive? 0*r^ conversely, why, are most bilingual 
education studies ^ frojn .an -equilibrium, per spective?--must be 
foun'd in« the relationship between the welfare state and 'the 
equilibrium paradigm. This. is not to impose a deterministic , 
view on social action. It is not to -say that hum^n bfeings 
cannot go beyond materialistic limitations, but rather that . 
awareness of Jjnposed limitations can liberate us"*to become 
active creators of society; that . under stanSing carx contri*- 
bute to more creative alternative solutions., 
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Ethnic Community Mother "Tongue Schools (ECfMTS) con* 
stitute an important yet little-^ known .aspect of bi- 

\ lingual schooling in the United States • There are' • 
some 5/000 such schools currently in operation* These 
schools and ^heir implicit assumptions regarding 1^- 

, *guage and ethnicity, bilingualism in American sqcie'ty, 
aild the future of ethnic mother tongue maintenance, ^ 
are worthy of care£j*l study by ' all ' concerned with eth- 
nicity and educat^n in the 'United* St^es.^ This 
article provides, an overview of these .schools, focus- 
ing on the 1,200 all-day schools among them, des.cribes 
some of their salient characteristics,, and notes rd- 
, lationships' between these s chools *,^and the bilingual 
education movement in the United States. 



/ - 
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Our collective fascination with respect to the Title VII Bilingual 
Education Act in the USA Jaas made us blind to several other kinds of 
' bilingual education th'at abound - -and thkt haye always been plenti- 
fully present - in our own midst and, indeed, throughout educational 
history. Glyn Lewis (1976) has done us a- distinct service, one 
among many^such, by intro^i.ucing us to the ear ly history * of bi- * 
lingual education in the Euromedit erranean basin. For literally 
thousand^ of years before the appearance of mass (""public") edu- 
catioti, political, religious/ commercial and cultural elites edu- 
cated their children bilingually • The recognized Tocal/regional * 
and supra-locaiysupra-yegional languages of record,^ administration, 
justice^, trade and enlightenment; changed over the centuri^ in 
accord with> the fortunes of war, migration (forced and voluntary), 
language spread, intergroup contact and royal alliances, but again 
the bilingual « pattern appears among those Jorturiate enojigh to re- 
ceive literacy-related educatipn. B*ilingual education, fornxal edu- 
cation and social advantage were synonymous for millenia and remain 
so to this very day for the children of elites* throug.hout the world. 
The pattern, involved is clfearly different than that of Title VII ' 
where disadvantage rather thkn advantage is the hallmark of both .bi- 
lingual educa?^ion and. of the population involved in it. 

Coming ol^oser to home, Shirley Heath has begun to reveal to us 
the early role of ^ bilingual .education in the fashioning of American 
1 public educi,ation. ' In th^ first half of the 19th century (and even 
appreciably "thereafter in some areas) immigrants (and Catholic immi- 
grants in particular) sent th^ir children to bilingual parochi,al * 
schools maintained* by tl^eir (^'hurch. When public education sought to 
attract these same children to its schools and programs it 'too often 
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began and long remained in J a bilingual . education mold. Up untij 
World War I^such* bilingual public schools .ei^isted i.n many, North- 
eas.tern and Midwes tern urban s.chool dis tricts (Kloss 196^6, 1 977). » 
Ihe Commissioner of Education regularly commented upon them favor- 
ably in his annual reports to Congress as .conducive ' to adjusted, 
healthy/ literate and patriotic ci tizens ^ (s ee , e.g.*, Viereck 1 90 2: 
531 -708). ' Ho w different the pict\ire of public bilingual education 
in those days (even though it still remains to be Studied in depth) 
from that>\*iich is aasociated wi<th Title VII 's^ef forts today I 



Finally, and most recently of all, the Mlingual education efforts 
of' noteworthy s chools have been des cri bed in c6ns i der a ble • detail . 
Whe^er in Germany, (Mackey , 1 972), in Florida (Mackey and teeebe,=1977) 
or im Montreal (Lambert and Tucker,* 1 972) , they involve enrichment- 
for -the-relatLvely -comfortable , give or take a degree of language tnain- 
terfance to multiarticular »lo'cal needs. These schools should remind 
us of the thousands upon tH'ous ands of non-transitional bilingual edu- 
cation units functioning all over the world today, indeed in almost^ 
every, country thereof (Fishman, 1976). The USA is by no means the . 
only country vdth a huge investment in transitional bilingual education. 
Such programs alsa exist, in the USSR, part icularly for smaller and 
. non -European minorities, in Northern and Western Europe for (im) - ^ ^ ^ 
migrant .laborers , and in a growing number of African and As Ian s ett ings ; 
vherfe English or French (rather^ than any* of th,e local vez:naculars ) are 
still the' unmarked languages of education even thougB few mother tongue 
speakers of either exist and lower school enifollments continue to ex- 
pand. However, the United States probably holds the unenviable record 
among advanced societies for sponsoring transitional bilingual schools 
exclusively within the public sector. 

* The Ethnic Communitiy Mother Tongue School 

In AmerjLcan Bilingual Education " ^ - 

Of all the foregoing examples, only that pert^a^ning to^ the early 
bilingual origins of American public education touched upon the*ex-* 
istence of ethnic community mother tongue schooj-s (ECMTS) in the USAi. 
Those schools did not disappear from the American s,cerie vdien public 
schools arose to compete with them. They e^s t to this very day in 
vezryl s ubs tantial numbers (some 5,000 in all), proudly^ tlrace their 
history back to before the birth of the Republic ^and^ to the extent ^ 
that they are al^^day schools^ - vhich &pme 1,200 of them are - they 
are boni ^ide (but commonly ov^rlookgd or forgotten) members of ^tlje ? 
entire bilingual .education enterprise in tfie USA. i PfeVhaps a ve^ . 

• ri^ aud was tief ul^^country -/ such as ours , can afford to overlbok or ^ 
forget 1, 200 7s chools , but** certainly otir bilingual ed&cation economy 
-is^ n^t rich enough to do so. Tl>e ^parents , teachers, and students of 
these 1,200 schools cfould constitute impoor.tant allies and sources^ of ^ 

' strength for "the movement" as a \hole, but, before they can functioi\ ' 
as such i't is necessary to become familiar with them^and, thereby, to 
recognize common (as well as distinctive problems, goals^ ,and i<fi - 
t^eres ts . * ^ ^ ^ J 
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Not .all the 'ECMTSs in the USA are engaged in bilingual- edu- 
cat,ion.» Some' are totally eifgaged in language maintenanc-e efforts 
and (ideally) utilize the ethnic mother tongue alone for instruc- 
tional purposes: , Others teach the ethnic mother tongue but do not 
(and presum'ably could not, given their students' level .of ^achieve- 
ment)* employ it as a language of instruction per se. The latter two 
school typesl( more than 75% of the entire ECMTS pie, are isupplemen- 
tary, i.e.,, they are attended, by children who attend other schools - 
most usually public schools - in lieu of compulsory educ^ation. Thus, 
these -scli!^ols also deal with students who are of necessity • bilingual 
and, as such, 'they should be of interest to the bilingual education 
practitioner, researcher, trainee and observer* 

Another ma^or reason why bilingual educationists would do well 
to take a^ closer , look at the ECMTS in the USA, above and beyond 
the stark fact that it is, mass*ively here, there and everywhere through 
out the country, is the further fact that, fre'ed as it^ is of .the 
restrictions of Title VII, its teachers , administrators, parents,, 
school board members and ideolqgists more openly and fully verbalize 
se^^er'al major assumptions '-that* are also mentioned (albeit in more 
muted tones) by theLr Title VII counterparts. Indeed these assump- 
tions fully merit careful analysis and evaluation not only by the bi- 
lingual education constituencies but by all who are interested in 
the sociology of language and sociology of education more generally* 
Let us briefly describe these assumptions and refer to other sources 
for their full^-blowh investigation. 



Assumption 1 : The Language and Ethnicity LinH: A Central Verity 

ECMTSs are unequivocally committed, to the view that their 
particular language and ethnicity linkage is^vital and^, hopefully, 
eternal. 'the linkage between Xish (be it Greek, German, H^ingarian, 
Ukr anian Navajo , etc.) and Xishness (Greekness/ Germanness, Hungar- 
ianness, Ukrainianna'ss , Navajoiies^, etc.) is perceived as having 
been forged in the prehistoric - indeed, ^perhaps even in the pre- 
terrestrial - past, as being in the category of the sacred mysteries.^ 
The link is viewed as the essence of identi^ty, of authenticity, of, 
uniqueness. It is experiencex3 almost as* a palpable, bbdily reality 
and it is vibrantly expressed with the metaphor of the body: blood, 
tears, bones?, milk, heart, ^ etc. The ethnic mother tongue presumably 
reverberates in all„of these e£nd the ethnicity , with which it is , 
associated is "felt" and ennacted' through all o£ these. 

Obviously, such views are quite d.iscrepant from more pragmatic 
(and more accurate, or, at least, more confirmaile) views - much 
more widespread and intellectually protected on tjie American scfene- 
that deny all of the foregoing and that cTaim that languages are 
merely maansof communication, that their links with particular 
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ethnibities are historical and remediable "accidents , and that ethnicity 
itself is ^nothing more than a reflection of the outer limits of a 
stable reward system (and, as such, that it is both eminently ajrbitrary 
and eminently changeable)/ These contrasted views, are fully • examined 
and compared in Fishman, 1977, 



Assumption 2 ; ' The Language and Ethnicity Link has Causal Consequences 

The holy bond between a particular languag*e and its associated 
ethnicity is not merely assumed to be a precious verity but it is 
viewed as a powerfully causal, action sys'tem as well. The particular 
strudtured characteristics of a given language cause, lead, force, 
constrain, require t;|ieir speakers to know, do, intuit, appreciate and 
resonate the way they do. The ethnic mother , tongue is a dynamo that 
generates sensiti^ ties , skills, abilities, and understandings unique 
to it's community of speakers. It has a force, a rhythm, a character, 
a taste, a sensitivity, a quality of beauty, humaneness, and greatrvess 
of soul that fosters the same characteristics within the community 
of those who speak it native'ly, consistently r and zealously. 

This"* view is importantly different from the one that merely 
clai'ms that a people's histor,y and culture^ are most fully, easily and 
parsimoniously expressed via its own langu^age. . The ECMTSs view main- 
tains that languages do not merely reflect* their associated cultures 
but that they 'crea:(;e them, fashion them,, and, control them* This view 
is fully examined in Fishman (1979a) * ^ 

Assumption 3 ^ Language Maintenance 'is a Moral Imperative Since 
"it is Essent^^l for t'fte Maintenance and Furtherance of the Ethno- 
moral Tradition 

Given the two previous assumptions, tlie third can come as no 
surprise. If -the link between a language and its associated ethnic- 
ity is^itself holy and if it is causal of the uniqueness that authen- 
tically represents the tradition, then, obviously, one must do all 
that is in one's power in order to maintain 'And foster that language. 
The most moralis tically infused ethnic activities - ethnicity itself 
being best understood as an ethnomoral experience - birth, ^death, 
marriage, "rites de passage" , ♦these are inextricably linguistically 
intertwined, interpenetrated, interconnected.. An entire moral order 
must be defended and ^couraged to blossom and to give fruit. Wherever 
inroads of translinguif ication appear the "danger of transethnif icat ion 
lurks. These dangers must be resisted and r^emoved. Self defense is 
,the basic law of nature and of gociety. ' Language maintenance is tt^^^ 
very foundation of defending the ethnomoral tradition, and, as such, 
it deserves open, unembarrassed, tppmost pjribrity. This- view Is 
further examined in Fishman (1979b) • y 
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Assumption 4 ; Stable Bilingual ism/Biculturalism' is a Possible (And, 
- Under^ American Circumstances, a Necessary) Societal Arrangement 

• ' . • • . \ ' 

Minority ethnic communities in the USA can hardly avo^f^ acquiring 
English,. Even the separation due to spatial distance is no longer 
a' barrier to the spread of English as telephone, radio, television 
and rapid transportation linkages multiply. However, although spat^ial 
and interactional barriers shrink and'even disappear, ethnolingui st ic 
separation, it is claimed, can, nevertheless, be attained and retained. 

Furthermore, it i^ , generally /issumed among ECMTS spokesmen today, 
this goal can be achieved (a) on a societcil basis, rather than merely 

on an exceptional individual basis alone, and (b) on a stable or per-^ 

manent basis, above and beyond a three generation criterion, r^^er 
th.an on a transitional basis alone, ^ 




Among th^ most encouraging and confirmatory developments in^this 
connection, has been the "rebirti^ of ethnicity" experience from the 
mid^to late 60's to the present day, yhis experience, world wide on 
the one hapd and, on the other, reaching into the very ranks of those 
who had apparently transethnif ied and translingui f ied into the greater 
American ("unmarked") mainstreams, is full-y i'n accord with the assump- 
tion that minority ethnicity in the USA has an infinite capacity to 
"overcome" and to creatively stabilize^^ itself while maintaining inter- 
action with the mainstream. This assumption is examined in detail in 
Fishman (ia79c)« ^ 



As sumption<^ 5 ; By Means of Planning and Organization the. Future ^of 
Bilingualism and Biculturism in the USA Can Be Rendered Different 
From the* Past 

The priority given to language maintenance in ECMTSs is merely 
the reflection of community-wide determination to "do something about 
the language issue," Ethnic communities in the United States, not 
unlike their mainstream counterparts, are more convinced than ever 
that action is trequired in order to ^implement their ideals.. They have 
become experts^- and are becoming ever- more so - on how to -participate 
in American political processes of bargaining, pressuring, arriving 
at tradeoffs and more generally) twisting arms, kissing babies, organ- . 
^izing, mobilizing, and consciousness raising among their constituencies* 
Even mor^ than that, ethnic communities i^n th^ USA have learned how'to 
reinterpret their interests. Not .only is General Motors "altruistically" 
interested' i*n ."the general welfare," not only NAM and the AFL-CIO, but 
also the various ethnic associations of our country. The latter have 
joined the former and are among the most active planners and organizers 
in our country today on the assumption th^t in this fashion they can 
more fully reach their goals*- This assumption is examined in detail 
in Pishman ^(1979d) , 
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Assumption 6 ; 'The Ethnic Community Mother Tongue School Makes a 
Major,, Independent Contribution to Ethnic Mother Tongue Main- 
tenance ♦ 

The American Anglo-mainstream - intellectuals and laymen Hike - 
are ourr^ently ^experiencing a criais of belief vis-a-vis the schools 
as independent forces in the 'attainment of either narrowly academic or 
broader societal g'oals. From being oversold on Education in the 50's 
and 60's, the pul^lic has swung, pendulum-like,- to the other extreme 
and is .now undersold on education as a national priority. Not - so in 
the world of 'the ethnic community mother tongue school. Here there is 
still substantial confidence that "the right program of studies and co- 
curricular experience" can, dpes^^and will significantly help to ac- 
complish'the goals that are ^so ^ warmly desired: language and ethnicity 
maintenance within the framework ofi^ stable bilingualism/biculturalism. 
Of course, -not all ECMTSs are considered to b^ making the contributions 
that they could or should to' the attainment or\thjese goals, but the 
basic confidence and trust in the effectiveness of "the optimal school" 
^is there. 'This assumption p.s examined in detail in Fishman (1979e) • 

The above assumptions^, have pn importance above and beyond their 
truth or falseness when tested in accord with the canbns of science. 
They represent deep convictions and, as such, they motivate, focus, 
activate, orient, and illuminate the lives of millions upon millions 
of Americans. As such they are important far beyond their "truth - 
value." They are principals of cultural action and it is neither tte.e 
function nor the goal of cultures to be either efficient or confirmable; 
rather it is their function to prpvid*e iiteaningj^ direction, continuity, 
.and identity. These assumptions do j.ust that ror the world' of the 
ECMTS^and, therefore, it is encumbent upon bilingual .educators , sociol^- 
ogists of language, and sociologists of edu^cation to become maximally 
familiar with them, if only for- the furtherance of their own disciplines 



Ethnic Mother Tc&igue Schools in the USA; Where, How Many, Wha^ Kind ? 

So compulsively has the ^ftnerican intellectual establishment dis- 
charged its self-appointed "kijow nothing, see nothing, say nothing" 
task vis-a-vis the ECMTS fhat the latter does not enter at all into 
/ out national book-keeping. Where can one turn to find out how many 
\xish mother tongue schools there ,are and where they ckn be found? In 
)v nation that counts its non-English or' limited English speaking pop- 
ulation (because this population is the target of. governmental programs) 
we are relatively unconcerned^ with those learning ethnic mother tongues 
at their own expense! Where. would one go to discover if the institu- 
tional counterparts (schools, churches, press, radio, T-.V, programs) of 
ethnic m'otHer tongue communities are consistent with their, * numerical 
representation in»the population? Where would one 4'ook to determine 
if the more recent ethnic arrivals to the USA (Hispanics, South and 
Southeast Asians, Pacific Islanders, Arabic speakers from various 
countries of origin, Russiain and Israeli Jew^, etc.) are as institu- 
tionally oriented as were their predecessors 'from Northern, Central 
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and Eastern Europe? How could one determine how various regions of 
the USA differjj/ith respect to the extent to which their ethnic mino.r- 
ities have established schools (and. ^ther community institutions) of 
their own? Lacunae such as these mu^^^e filled^for.a more adequate 
understanding of America as a whole. A new attempt in this direction, 
at least in so far as national bookkeeping is concerned vis-a-vis 
the ECMTS is contained in Fishman 1979f, Markman 1979, and in the 
directory (Fishman and Markman 1979b) ^ that' comes at the end of Fishman 
and Markman (1979a) • 
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"the state PERSPECTIVE: BILINGUAL HIGHER EDUCATION 

IN NEW JERSEY — PRESENT POLICY AND ' - , 

FUTURE directions" * 

By: Dr. iTT Edw^^r^* Hollander ; * 
' . ChancelliJr i 

NJ Department of -Higher Educa'tion 

We have a, tradition in this country of linguistic and cultural 
diversity which goes back to ihe seventeenth centiijry when the Iridians 
were joined- by ever increasing numbers of immigrants fro-m ma-ny ."countries 
of western and eastern Europe, who 'brought to American shores 'a we-alth 
of languages and customs. Pluralism was woven intjo our social fabric ^ 
from the outset and yet, as" I 'need hardly Remind you, we have never b.een 
entirely comfortable with the resulting, garment. We have not worn our ^ 
pluralism welL( It has taken a long time "for American society- to rec- 
ognize as an asset the rich cultural and linguistic resources that we 
'have within our national boundaries. This re.cogn^tion 'has be,en pre- 
cipitated by rapidly changing conditions" in the Horid that demand 
greater intercultural understanding and communication - on this may^, - 
depend our very survival as. a great nation. , . 

Greater awAreness of the international character of ^ou'r society 
has also been fostered by ethnolinguistic minor ity. groups , especially 
the Hispanic-American community. This group, which i^ shortly , expected 
to become the largest minority population in the.United States, ♦has 
significantly influenced greater societal reoognition and re|ponsive- 
ness to the needs of our linguistic minorities. Hispanic^ haye -begun ■ 
impacting all our social destitutions, but particulaiMy education^ their 
efforts to promote bilingual education as a viable instructional ap- 
proach for educatin.g students of limited Eng.lish^y.rof iciency have been 
supported at the loc^l, state and federal levels-:- We "began out, bi- 
1-ingual unit in the Department of Higher Education four years °^ 
soft monies and two years ago ^ established the position as a permjne^t 
line in our budget. We plan to augment our own efforts in this aJcea 
by committing additional state funds as well as federal monies.,' 

The bilingual education movement comes at a°particularly important 
time in our history. We have a i^ich economic and; social mix in this - 
country. This has occurred largely (an4 most .people don't recognize 
it) as the result of an agricultural revolution. Today 4% of ^ur V 



population grow enough food for the rest of us; a hundr|.d sixty 
years ago it .took about 70%- of the population to "do this... The in- 
creases irf-Woductivity in agriculture and the resultant surpluses 
made itr^dAl^le for the extensive commitment to industrial develop^ 
ment in'This country and for our contributions t<^4 fhe world s in-,, 
dustrial revolution'. . 



Historically', there have, als^o been significant increases in 
prqcluctivity in, the industrial sector ^ Much of 'our development^was 
the* re§ul^* of cheap energy, and available and inexpensive natural 
resources. ,We may 'how have reached the end of- that ro^ad. Today/ ^ 
a major part of our work force- and the sector with the greatest 
growth - is iSrt.' the service industrie^'s and in government, currently 
labor intensive areas in which it is very hard to make, ma jor gains, in 
productivity . However / we are at the edge of a new technological 
r^olution in the • development and application of electronic technology, 
which promises great advances in the service industries. Accompanying^ 
this change will be the necessity of increa*sed education; there will 
be little room, in the 5°^^^^^^^^^ for the unskilled or untrained. 

With too high a proportion ^f our population in poverty," with a 
tradition of little , redistributioin of income, and with the expected 
tapering in the rate of gain in our standard of living, our society 
faces an ex.tremely seriouis period, in the area of inter-group relations, 
the American agenda surely includes this aa one of the great issues for 
the^ coming years. . , ^ 

There is something else that is happening in this country. As a 
society we' are growing older. I recently discovered that the average 
age of the Jewish population in this country is 46. (Unfortunately, 
I'm above the average.) I also discovered that the average age of the 
mainland Puerto Rican population is 18. If one looks at^bther groups, 
in bur society, one finds a wide range. Although^^^ a whole we are 

)g>6wing older, our yoouth culture is concentrated, in our Hispanic and 
mitiority communities.. For our society, getting older means getting 
more conservative; getting older means a redistribution of our re- 
sources from services for ^oung people, such as education and higher 
education, to services for alder people such as Social Security, old 
age assistance, health care,* etc. This shift of interest is a major 
,factor in the change within government since in, €he . 1960 ' s education 
and higher education were 'growing concerns withii) our society. This 
shiff^in priorities does not augur well for higher eduG(ation and edp-' 
cation.^ And it does not augur well for those groups within our society 

.who st^l need those services,* 

There is a third issue - the' role of education and higher education 
in .social progress. For many,;years in this- country , we had an open 
frontier. That frontier is now, *6f course, closed. We have" been told 
about the great fronttfer role tha.t technology plays, but this also 
seems to be closing for the average person. However, there is still 
one frontier which remains open. That .is the per sonal - f rentier which 
can be broideped by higher,' education. 

Higher education has begun to provide minority pop\;lations in, * 
this country with a shot at the top^ My own view is that the futtfre^ 
Of our minority communities rests on the effectiveness of our higher 
9lucation system. * This is going to->be our taskr^or. the future. And 
this is why our enterprise is so Very important for /American m^ipority 
groups . 
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in New Jersey one of the interesting facts that one finds in look^ 
ing at" demography is that, although our college age population is de- 
clining, the decline is most ly 1 imited to whites, males first than fe- 
males behind them. Increasingly, our colleges and universities will be 
called upon to^ serve a growing number" of students from the Black and 
Hispanic communities* Yet, ^e are not prepared to do this effectively. 
One of the great challenges in higher education is to make this tran- 
sition in our educational prograuns? so they will continue to' be effective 
fox the students who will enter dpring the last ^art of this century. 
This a commitment our Department has made. To do so requires tha4: 
.w-e r.egard our total college-age population as our challenge, our oppor- 
tunity, ^nd our responsibility. In my view, the future of our cities 
and America's future as a c'ultural and economic leader depends to. a . 
large degree on how well we perform this functioij. I firmly believe 
that higher education is the best institution witftin our society to 
.fulfill this function. 

Let me turn more specifically to the question of bilingual edu- 
cation* As was pointed out, it. i^ a relatively recent development in 
New Jersey. With the advent of the Bilingual Education Law of 1J975, 
the Department of Education moved to establish guidelines to regulate ' 
bilingual and ESL teache/ .cer tif ication . As with other teaching licenses, 
th^e bilingual and ESL guidelines require the completion of a prescril^ed 
course of stUdy in foundations ^nd me*thodology in an approved collegiate ^ 
program. Unlike other certificate areas, these -also require prospective 
teachers to meet nrinimuw Ij^vels of language proficiency in*^nglish and 
Spanish (or another^ langwrfge ) for bilingual certification and in English 
for ESL certification. (I shall return to thus pqint later on in my 
comijients.) ' In my judgment, these extra requirements ar,e worthwhile and 
necessary because they provide greater rigor at the pre-service level; 
this in turn, benefits the children- of the State. 

In February, 1979, I appointed a Task Force on Bi'lingual Higher 
Education to. study the p^ertinent issues in thi^ area and to make policy 
recommendations. This groupv composed of highly qualified- individuals 
frdm the education e^nd higher education community, was formed' not only 
to address bilingual po^tsecondary eiiucation, but also to ex*amine bi- 
lingual and ESL teacher preparation. I believe the prep,aration of 
teachers is as important, if hot more important, to our society as the * 
preparation of lawyers, physicians, and engineers, because it is through- 
'education that we^will either ajasure our future or deny it. Conse- 
quently, the Task Force will undefrtike a thorough analysis of existing 
certification standards for bilingual and ESL teachers in order to 
, recommend ways in which ojsj^^^ present system mayBe improved. Moreover,*^ 

me point out, that tfiebepartment has played an active rdle^ in 
promoting the initiative and expansion o^ bilingual education programs 
through' grants from theyChancellor • s Research and ^Development Fund. 
Our colleges have used these grants for program planning, material 
developmei);er^, and expansion of curricular offerings. 

' I am also very pleased t^hat the Newman CdpiTssion has Jpeen working 
to strengthen the way in which we certify teachers in this State. r 
believe that the present teacher certification reo^irements are less 
than adequate. The current system allows any individual who graduates 
fr6m an approved program,- 3^egardless of his or her. ability to teach, to 
receive^a teaching certificate for life. We are one of the few states 
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in the nation that does not require graduate study for a teaching certif- 
icate. Since , the impact of ^such lenient standards will continue (to be 
felt in our elementary and secondary schools ten or twenty years from 
now,/there *is a compelling need to require of people • whQ^e|it?er the 
teaching field the same degTree o^ prof essional compe tenc^'&is> we now re- 
quire of those who enter every other profession in this state. For the 
> good of •the teaching profession, we must tighten our licensing standards^ 
If we fail^to act, we will not be. able to attract, as we did in genera- 
tions past, the beq.t available people into, teaching. Should this ocicur,-^ 
. the impact of such neglect on our society could be catastrophic. 



In the area of "bilingual and ESL education, teacher certification 
stand'ards must also undergo rigorous scrutiny to assure that o^ir _ 
linguistically diverse student population receives the quality educa- ^ 
tion to which they are entitled. This is not only our 4*ity as educators, 
but' 04^ obligation to future generations. * 

A projection concerning the future direction of bilingual higher 
education must be founded on knowLedge of at least 'four factors; first, 
we* need .to know Ithe culttiral, linguistic, academic and demographic 
characteristics of those tfo be served ^ipce our population is changing ^ 
dramatically? second, we need to assess the kinds of programs that are' 
presently in place or planned at our coHeges and universities; third, 
w^'need to specify the linguistic cultural and Academic goals of bi- 
lingual higher education? and fourth, we need to identify the financial t 
and human resources necessary to provide the best- possible services. 
This is, a challenging process that, requires great commitment and effort 
not only from bilingual educators, but from' all of us involved in higher 
education. O • ' 

We have begun, to address these issues through the establishment of 
the aforementioned Task Force on Bilingual Higher Eduaation". The De- 
partment of Higher Education, together with the Department of Education, 
#has also begun to ^und^ertake a joint eval\iation of bilingual higher 
educati^on programs in our colleges and universities to identify ways dn 
which we can imporove and extend the services offered. We are in the 
stage'where we are gathering the elements necessary ^o direct the course 
of bilingual higher education for th€ next decade* We are doing so in 
a committed thougKtfui , and organized manner that I hope may serve as 
a model for other states as well a,s for ourselves. 

\- ■ • - 

111 looking to trhe f uture , .1 believe we should bear in mj.nd some 
broader concerns about our total higK^er education system. As a matter 
/of national necessity,, a fundamental re-thinking of what our students 
learn in their schools and colleges about the world* has 1 become an 
issue of educational urge^ncfy. Domestic and global affairs are n^w 
increasingly inseparable from each other. Therefore, the bifurcation 
of "international" a^d "American" into. two distinct spheres of. study is 
an increasingly obso'Lete*. c<5ilcept. The need for all Americans to under-' 
stand better the driving, forces in their world and their own integral 
place in it is now as important to 'our survival and to our exercises 
of citizenship as was once our essential knowledge of neighborhoods and 
regions in our own national culture. ^ 
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Education is a fundamental irfvestfinent in this nation's future. « 
The students^ who ftaduate today w-ill be playing leadership roles at 
the beginning of the Twenty-first Cejittiry. Unles.s* basic changes are 
made in 'their education, they will live unprepared In what will - 
likely- h« "substantially altered global circumstances. The highest 
priority should now be given by tl\e jjation's colleges and* universi- 
ties to the systematic integration ^f global perspectives into all 
major field_3 of learning. 

The National Coruncil on Learning Jias" identified minimal compe- 
tencies to be developed i-n\all undergraduate colleg^e students'. Among 
these are ;* ' 

, % ' ■ ' . * 

1. A fundamental unde? 5tand,i<Cg/of tfte "Tcey element^s of global 
*and national interdependence, as taught in thfe various^ major 
fields of study, a^uch as economics, history, sociology, etc.; 

2. A deeper understanding o^^nother culture, as seen* through 
its history, literature, language, 'philosophy economics , 
and politics; , • ' . 

3 . Ccrmpete ncy in a second language which would contribute to/ 
the comprehension of other cultures, changing' internatljs^^al 
circumstances and of one's own culture in the^global con- 
text, s ^' . ^ ' 



One of the most Serious errors we made in this country in the s 
last fifteen years was to eliminate the si^cond language ted[uirisment s 
from our college and university curriculim. ^ Aside from .^.ts imjfact on 
individual students, something which .is important in its own right, we 
h^ve derailed our capability for research and scholarship in many 
langxrages of the world. Thi^ -capability r^eeds to J?e reclaimed. 

With these points in mind, let Us set out to meet these challenges, 
knowing (that it ^will not be ah easy task. Let ,me conclude by* reiterating 
what was said of the cumbers of, Mt . ^Everes t as they di'iappeared into 
the clouds, "When last seen., they were still climbing." We liaX^e yet to 
reach our goal but we are still on course. S ^ * 
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'BILINGbAL HsIGHER EDUCAIJ[ON IN n!eW JERSEY: 
' THE^STATE OF THE ART" 



By: Estela Bensimon, Former Coordinator 
*v Office for BilinguaJ. Programs 
N.J. DeJ)artment of" Higher 
Educatioiv 



The Bilingi^al . Higher E<?ucation Institute, aside from 
beiifg the first time that we hold a program of such magnitude, 
makes a significant statement on the state of the art of Bilingual 
.Higher Educatiori in New Jersey. The scope ai>d complepcity of the 
topics that have been iac^lud^d i<^T analys^s^ and discussion demon- 
strate^ vGj/y effectively the leading role that New Jersey is 
playing ,in the fiAd of bilingual higher education.' Through tAis 
institute we are in a position to raise issues that will contribute 
toward a better definition o-f what constitutes bilingual higher * 
education* as well as the role that bilingual education ' should play 
within the system of higher educatidn. 

I view the evolution of bilingual higher education in 
^ New Jersey in three major phases. .Using the institute as a land- 
mark, it represents the closing of the first phase. The first 
^ phase of Bilingual Higher Education can. be described as formative / 
in natur.e, with an emphasis on the establishment and funding of 
bilingual higher educat ion^progr ams . When referring .to bilingual 
higher educatioiv I include teacher traini-ng programs and collegiate 
le^el programs using a bilingual instructional approach. 

The creation, in 1976, of the^ Of f ice of Bilingual Programs 
in €he Department of Higher Education ntarks the i^^inning of the 
first phase. This office has contributed significantly to the 
Iregitimiiation of bilingi;al higher education programs . Unlike , 
other states, this office is under the rubric of Academic 
Affaii^ instead of b^ing housed. with special programs or with 
federal grant programs. Since its operations are totally 
supported by 'state funds,, it is assured a more permanent and 

, stable status. Thus we can point to the^-existence of the office, 
although somewhat small and understaffed, as a:n indiqation of the 
Department of Higher Education 's commitment to bilingual higher 
education. In the period covering 1^76 through 1978, our efforts 
have concentrated in^the development of bilingual ,high'er educa'tion 
programs as well jis in increasing the number of institutions th^t 

• offer. such programs. « ^ ^ ^.^ 

While in 1974 th^re were only seven Bilingual and ESL , 
teacher training programs, since 1977 we have fourteen programs in, 
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operation tTiat lead to certification in Bilin-^gaal and/or ESL 
education.' Additipnally , we have programs that 'offer specialized 
degrees with a bilingual education concentration such as in 
administration and supervision, guidance counseling, early child- 
hood education, and migrant education. It is also important to 
recognize that our efforts to train qualified bilingual education' 
teachers are not limited to the Spanish speaking. We have programs 
that are '.training Portuguese, Chinese, Japanese and Korean bilingual 
education teachers. 

^ T.he number and variety 9f Bilingual Education and ESL teacher 
training programs that we have in Operation throughout the state 
make possible career options and professional development opportu- 
nities that five y^ars ago may have only been available through 
institutions that were Title VII recipients.* 

Growth is alsO' evident in the number of programs that apply 
bilingual ijis tructional approaches in degree and non-degree oriented 
areas., in 1974 there were nine programs, by 1977 the number had 
grown to twenty. We have bilingual progr.ams offering degrees in 
business, in the health professions, and in the physical and 
social sciences. We also have institutibns that have individual 
course offerings taught bilingually and in others, full time bi- 
lingual basic skills development programs. The development of 
collegiate level bilingual higher education programs in New Jersey 
appears to have been influenced by three factors; 1) Hispanic 
community pressure for greater access to higher education, 2) de- 
clining enrollment of traditional college-bound students, amd 3) 
institutional "commitment^ to sTerve the educational needs of a 
growing Hispanic population. ' 

Because the prime 'movers to institutional action were 
community pressure and economic* need , collegiate governing bodies 
have not embraced bilingual higher education as a legitimate 
instructional approach. Consequently, bilingual hig,her education, 
in some instances, has not enjoyed the same status as other programs. 

« 

Without doubt we now have a ne'twork of bilingual programs at 
the collegiate level that can responds to the educational needs 
and interests of a diverse population. - " * ' ■ 

In retrospect it can be said^that we have been successful in 
increasing the number and types of bilingual higher education- 
programs offered through the two-year and four-year public 
institutions as wel-l as in the independent sector. 

An area in wJiich we have not fared as well is in the acquisition 
of federal funds to supplement and expand bilingual highep education 
activities.' I can think of^ three reasons for our inability to 
generate grant support to a level" that is commensurate with our 
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The absence of a policy for. bilingual higher education 
seriously affects programs utilizing -bj.lingual instructional 
approaches. Because we do not have a policy for bilingual higher 
education, we are deprived of clear guidelines defining , the purpose, 
scope, and funding of these programs. Without a policy and guide- 
lines the programs are vulnerable -'-a situation is created whereby 
decisions on progi^am structure, academic offerings, and allocation 
o''f resources is ovel^iy dependent on each institution's commitment 
to and understanding or\ bilingiial higher education, 

/< ■ 

Setting policy for bilingual higher education will not 
.convert the pon-believers but it can provide a firm foundation 
from ^which to develop and expand our programs. 

The initial steps to formulate policy w,ere taken in 
February of. 1979, when Chancellor Hollander appointed the ^ 
Bilingual Higher Education Task Force, The'-Task Force is charged ^ 
with making policy recommendations defining the? appropriateness 
of bilingual education at the post-secondapy iSvel, making recom- 
mendations on program models , andv the funding of such programs. 
It also has the additional charge of making recommendations on the 
form and content of bilingual and E,S,L. teacher certification 
s tandards • 

The Task Force has a total of sixteen speq^ific charges 
and it is scheduled to submit its final* report in October, 1979, 
The Task Force will be making a series_of recommendations addressing 
majoc modifications for Bilingual Education and E,S,L, teacher cer- 
tification programs. We can expect that recommendations will be 
made to include, within the course listing presently required' by 
the BureSMj of Teacher Education and Academic Credentials, a set of 
uniform minimal competencies that all prospective bilingual edu- 
cation and E.S.L. teachers should acquire in order to be cer.tified. 

Accordinglyy they have developed a prototype with compe- 
tencies for undergraduate and graduate programs. The competencies 
are divided ifjlto the areas of general and personal, linguistic, 
cultural, pedagogical, research and assessment^ and school and 
community relations competencies . 

The Task Force is also considering recommendations that 
would require the establishment of minimum standards with respect 
to the resources institutions of higher education make available 
to*bilinguaX education and E.S.L. teacher training programs. For 
this purpose they are delineating general guidelines on the admin- 
istrative structuj:e of programs, ratios of full time faculty versus 
part time faculty, ratios of fac?\ilTy on institutional lines versus 
faculty on s*^oft monies, and procedures for program update- and 
evaluation on a five year cycle. 

f 
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commitmentt 1) lack of knowledge and experience in the federal 
funding arenas 2) little or no facuLty release time for planning^ and 
writing grants applications, anfd,3) other extranMBous political con- 
siderations outside of our control. To^name a few of the federal 
grant programs that we are not tapping, oj:- if we are, it is 'only 
minimally, I would include vocational education funds for post-/ 
secondary educati'on, adult education funds migraji.t education, FIPSE 
grants, NIE grants, and Title VII as well. ^ 

s'iiice information on Title VII fundir{g' leyels and patterns 
axe mor'e readily available and more accurately documented, I will 
use it as an example to illustrate my poi3\t. . 

I - . ^ 

A quick analysis of NJ Title Vir gran-ts for 1978-79 to 
.implement teacher education traiThing activities reveals tha.t NJ 
generates $1,252.00 on the average, per person being4trained 
through Title VII programs. On the other 'hand. New York receives 
an .a^^rage of §2,806.00 per jiperson, Massachusetts, $2 , 775 .00 pe;: 
person, and Connecticut, $3/627.00 per perS'dn. Of the 29 states 
'and territories that are Title, VII recipie^rits. New Jersey's 
allocation is the second lowest based on the number o^'^ersons 
being trailed. It is critical that 'in the year ahea^ we work 
together t-o overcome our difficulty in thi^s^ area, oxherwise oppor- 
tunities to .experiment with new approaches ^nd develop our research 
potential will be seriously hampere'd. 

I view the second phase of bilingual higher education as 
one that calls" for the assessment and exam^inafion of program 
*charac teristics , program quality, and progrram ef f ecti,veness . Con- 
sequently, in the last few months the Office for Bilin'gual Programs 
has concentrated on planning a process to .undertake a comprehensive 
and extensive review of bilingual higher education programs presently 
in operation. The data to be generated from the review will serve 
a number"^f purposes. Information on program variables such as 
curriculum offerings, staffing patterns, instructional approaches, 
assessment procedures, administrative organization, and funding 
patterns will be used as a framework to begin formulatijig a state- - 
wide comprehensive plan for bilingual highfer education for the 
coming' decade . Additionally, programmatic, review will provide the 
Department of Higher Educat ion^with concre-te data to develop a 
technical a^sistan^e plan to meet^ the needs of our colleges and 
universities^ Thus, it will, enable Mhe Offfice for BiMngual Programs 
to initiate activities that are compatible* with institutions' 
developmental needs. This new, phase we are entering* is critical 
to the future of bilingual higher education in New Jersey. Assessment 
of the present status of bilingual higher education will give us a 
data^base from which to determine more ^ a^ C4irate ly the demand for 
these services. The last phase in. the evolutionary pifocess of 
bilingual higher education is the formulation of policy. 
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Addi'tionally , the Task Force has formulated preliminary 
recommen,dat ions addressing changes' in the procedures for program 
approval' as well as an increase in core course requirements 
for the bilingual education teaching^endorsement . 

For pos tsecondary programs utilizing a bilinguaT instructional 
approach, the Task Force has provided a rationale based on lin- 
guistic,' pedagogical, historical, and* legal grounds to establish 
the appropriateness of^ bilingual programs in the higher education 
sector.' It has 2^1so defined terminology that is associated with 
bilingual ppstsecondary programs and has taken initial st^ps in 
identifying models for programs that use bilingual instructional ' 
approach'^es , including developmental and undergraduate -and graduate 
degree oriented .programs. 

« ♦ 
The Task Force's recommendations, when submitted in its 
final report, will be reviewed by the Depar^tment of 'Higher 
Education and those recommendations that the Department and Board 
of Higher Education determine as feasible and implementable will 
be incorporated into the NJ Statewide Plan for the 1980's. ' 

I would' like *to make use of this opportunity to acknowledge 
the' outstanding work of the Task Force ai\d* the commitm^ent they 
have demonstrated to fulfill their Charge Nin "a timely manner. The 
enthusiasm and dedication of the Task Force^ exempli f ies the spirit 
of commitpient, cooperation, and perseverance that - characterizes 
those in. bur field. 

/ 

Thfe three phases I have discussed provide a general 
overview of the state of the art of bilinjgual higher education in 
New Jersey. Throughout my presentation I have attempted to weave 
a unifying fheme representing the growing process of bilingual 
higher education in New Jersey. 



. We have cleared many hurdles in the past, the ^^esent and 
the f^uture offer us yet new opportunities to build upon our past 
accomplishment. And therefore I challenge you as a community of 
scholari,p teachers , resource personnel, and community leaders to 
work cooWratively with the Department to live up to our mutual 
expectat i^ons*^ of the future. 
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"HIGHER* EDUCATION IN NEW JERSEY: AN ANAL.YSIS OF 

SOCIAL realities" 



» , By: Dr. Gustavo A. Mellander 

^ K President 

' , Passaic County CommuBity College 

1\s I prepared for this evening, as I reviewed the very extensive ^ 
five and a half day program, as I thought of the persons who^ would be 
hefe, it occurred to,. me that our situation in\ New Jersey isj not unlike 
•^the situation faced/by Alice: Alice in Wonderland. 

Although my comments will be based primarily on the New Jersey 
scene, I f ^ar that^ our circumstances are very similar to the ones found > 
in our neighboring states. . ^ * , ' • 

r 

Higher education in Nev/ Jersey is in a very difficult and unsettled 
state. ' ' - ■ 

In fact, New Jersrey is a very' dif f icult and unsettled state. 

•A 

Wei can look forward to the following: 

Enrollments will undoubtedly fall very sharply and very 
shortly. 

Incestuous warfare will erupt for student enrollments. 

/ - Some colleges, more than .we like to believe, will* lower 
standards in their mad scramble to maintain enrollments. 

/ Several private colleges will close* Some, if they are large 

/ enough, will be-come state institutions ^ despite present de- 

/ partmental denials^ 

Universities, perhaps even the state university, will accept 

and lasciviously^ seek the type of students and adopt the 

types Qf programs for vj^hich they criticized commonity . colleges 
* ' ten. years ago.^ , 

/ Some institutions, if they. are brave enough and maintain a modicum* 
ot academic respectability, will eliminate .outmoded ^nd unnecessary 
pro.grams. Teachers, even some with tenure, wilT* I'ose their positions. 
(Temple University in neighboring Philadelphia already plans to release 
26 tenured faculty members next year.) ' * * • 

Tne classic reaction to this'will be a virulent gjrowth of protec- 
tive aiTd; sterile unionism. 
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The quality of administration will decline'. The bright, the com- 
petent, the entrepreneurs will not put up with the pressures and the 
lack of psychi? pleasures. More and morq wi'll say; "Who needs it?" 
Hacks and dullards will replace them. In<iividualism and academic freedom 
will suffer. ' ' ^ . ^ 

» 

The ' preceding is the scenario r if all were to go well but we- 
know it won't. Therefore, it's going to be worie. But ^ why? ^ 

The public is disenchanted with education. We/ve done a pretty 
poor job in education. Students graduate from high school without -be- 
ing able to read or write. Vandalism, and not just in urban areas, is * 
at an all time high. Too many college graduates are ill-prepared and 
hundreds of others have been trained for non-existent- jobs. 

Teachers are discouraged and all too many have become 'Robots . ^ 
They seem to come alive only on pay day. Too many adminis tractors seek 
only personal agg?:andizement and power. Bureaucrats, unlike the'well- 
known saying, multiply and conquer. ^ 

What type of. people do we attract to education? Why are so many ^ 
of us so cowardly, so self-serving? Why are we afraid to ^speak out on 
any but the most inane of issues? Easily intimidated, fearful of losing, 
our jobs, we sit around avoiding, but certainly not solving, problems. 
Our national motto is quickly stamped in our brains; "Don't make waves, 
don't rock the boat." ' ^ T > 

> 

At a time when colleges need strong, dedicated academic adminis- 
trators, we have the' opposite . We have an army of pinched-nose , peh'cil- 
pushing MBA'S, CPA's and other alphabet word merchants. ^ 

Their academic souls have been displaced by pocket calculators. 
Balancing the bdoks, keeping the unions at bay, juggling state and 
federal bureaucracies comprise the sum' t.otal of their existence. • When 
did they last think about education? When did they last have time to 
think about education? When did they last read a poem? 

I am remin^ied of the ^llow who went into a high f-ldelity store. 
He was shown around by the salesman. At every turn, he was shown a 
"larger and better hi-fi set. He could not make up his mindr- and the 
salesman' in. de'speration said, ''Don't you want a hi-fi set?" And, he 
said, "Np, I don't want ^ hi-fi set. I want listen to music." 

A-11 ,of us in education must try to ijemember what; we started out 
to accomplish. ^We cannot speak of higher education in New Jersey with- 
out making mention of the Department of Education and the Department 
of Higher Education. But, I will try to remember that this is also ^ • 
social gathering. : 
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^ Those two Trenton-based bureaucracies grow Stronger every year^ 
Part of their strength is due to their own avarice and lust for power. 
Part of it emanates from rules, regulations and pressures beyond their 
coivtrol. , The ever-present example of the Federal department of educa- 
tio?i is not lost on them. -The avalanche of paper work frbm Washington 
and Trenton is not going to end. Jimmy Carter not withstanding, cen- , 
tralized over-regulated government is here to stay. You and I will live 
to see the , day when our d^ily lives are regulated and managed by govern- 
ment.' ^ ^ 

When I was a college student I was assured that there would always 
be a surplus of teaching positions. Throughout my lifetime, I was 
told there would b^ a s6r'plus of teaching positions. But obviously, 
the world has changed. * " 

• • ! , \ ^ 

If you are interested in job security, become a government bureau- 
crat. Their sun is rising. It will not *set during oux lifetimes. It 
is not tha't those, who work in biir eaucracies are evil or stupid, although 
some of them are. It is not that they are congenitally in-sensitive or 
Mncaring, although some of them are. 

? ' t 

It's. simply the nature of the beast - bureaucrac^ is extremely 
'nonr est)onsive to human needs. The world 'is run by dull, bureaucratic 
clerk<s. The world is changed by energetic tisk-takers, but .it ,is run 

dull clerks. , ' . ^ . 

Before* we all die, we will be able to say what Jose ^arti^ said : 
"I have lived within the entrails "of that monSter." 

It 'is clear that institutions of higher education are going to 
stretched, pulled and some rendered asunder by forces beyond their 
control. Let me focus on one of the interests that unites most of us 
at this conference namely, bilingualism and the plight of Hispanics and 
other minorities. ^ , - 

Some of us, not unlike professional virgins, are living under 
false illusi'ons. For ^instance , some of us believe^ that bilingual/ 
bicultural programs are ^her^^'^o sta^^. We blithely believe that 
America has .embraced us?* that America has enbraced those academic areas 
with the fervor and the passion of seventeen year old bride. 

This is hardly the case. Jt may.be true that some of you ar6 c 
fortunate (although the <|egree of fortune can be questioned =]Jater, on) 
in that your institution has received a federal grant and, therefore, 
sexy new programs exisf^on your campus. We should, remember that much 
of 'that fu^nding is so-called " sof t -nran^y . " And that, by and large, 
power brokers, be they 'faculty or administrators, are not malting a . 
commitment to those programs. Tlferefore, financial and structural con- 
siderations are not feeing •woven intoy'the institutional fabric to guar- 
antee the continuance of those programs once federal funds dry up, and 
the drought is coming. ^ ^ 

■ . i43 < • 
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In a few* years, the story of The Emperor^s Clothes may be appropriate 
Til descr^Lbing your *progr^ms i 

• ^ \ . ' * 

New Jersey, the Garden ^'tate, is -affected by W^^iJi^ington, D,C.^ 
And, what's happening th^e? To begin with, 'we have (regardless of 
his party label) a Conservative Republican in the *White House. -He may 
t>e a self-made millionaire,' but he has forgotten that'*his fortune, and 
thqfrefor6 his indej)endence , was bui'lt on governments subsidies. Spme.* 
might even characterize tKe assistance he received welfare. But he 
doesn't:, and worse yet, he doesn't seem very sy^pathejbic to the less 
fortunate. ' ' 

The Black Revolution has sputtered to a halt*\ Those who benefitr 
t::ed from the struggles of the sixties havei moved* into the suburbs. 
jTheir children att.end private schools.^ Thpy. are th.e "new elite, they 
have arrived and, all too many of them, have forgxrtten their rootis. 

/ ' * . 1 . • ■ ' 

Much that i's left of federal and state social action programs is 
flaccid, 'ineffective and, at\ times, counter-productive. .The. temper of 
the times is different.* ,'There are .few effective political lead'ers. 
There are^ fewer f'et effective minority leaders - certainly none with ^ 
a national impact.^ ^ < 

Socially o<i?iented programs , -bfe they federal or state*, will come 
under increasing fire and criticism.^ To pretend that— there was not 
waste and inefficiency in those programs would be foolish and wrong. 
To charge, however, that the programs were not needed " and- did not 
address legitrimate -needs is beyond foolishness. Yet that is the latest , 
popular battle cry. « ^ , ' 

The barbarians are going to win th« next few rounds. Minorities 
are goihg to lose ground'.. Zero new minor it-y^riented^programs will 
be launched. Existing ones will ■ be , pleased out or allowed^ to die. 

America, Middle .,Ante^ifi>5 a',' that, ever powerful silent majori^ty^ has , 
found its voice" 5rn^"i!x^0Jtt6 war ^ Jarvis. ^ 

Proposition 13 is not an erratic localized CaTifornia odys^sey. 

It is a national; phenomena. Taxes are going to be cut." We are * 

galloping toward a depression. 'The weak always suf f er" f irs t . Govern- 
ment programs are going to %€ reduced. 

If that is . the national picture, then what of- New Jersey? Wha^ 
of New Jersey .thcit historically has spent less^ co education in virtually 
every category, than 4.8 or ^ of its sister states? What of New' Jersey 
with »its infinitesimal commitment to education?. 

An, observer of New Jersey history once characterized New Jersey 
a9 a haven for tax-dodgers. He claimed that northern New Jersey was 
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peopled with* New YorJC^rs "unwilling to pay New York, 'taxes. And souther^n 
New Jersey is inhabited by pedple fleeing Pennsylvania taxes. 

That may changrr^rfO^-^-that we have a State income* tax* The future 
cannot be foretold with any degree of certainty. Sut change which 
impinges on and tries to change on-e • s very character is always slow.o 
N'ew Jersey's char^acter is set.* It's pragmatic, blue collar ,* penurious ^ 
and increasingly conservative. Some day New Jersey may be dragged 
"screaming 4nd kicking" into the twentieth century^ But, don't 
hold your breath. ' ^ * « 

^ As the nation drifts to the' right, soc^ially-o^iented programs 
will.be slashed. New.Je^s^sey will certainly reflect that trend. In" 
facft, it might even assume a leader ship^ role • We should^ not forget 
that senator ,Clifford Case, a man with a quarter o^ a century of 
humane and caring service, was defeated xiramaticaliy by a. callow, 
single issue, simplistic-minded young man. 

It is not the first time we have experienced this in New Jersey. 
A few years ago, a reactionary congressman with few other qualifications 
th^ri* dn acerbic tongu-e ^,and' a single issue, "No State -Income Tax" 
de^f eated a progressive incumbent governor in the pirima-ry. • ^ 

And, as the'- m-etfi^ * ha^ reported, the Ku Kluk Klan is apparently 
alive and well irr ilew'sarftjt s'ey . , Tfre, Garden State is.' in full bloom. 

I am not^goxj^q tj/ooi^e^^you by ^jeciting a Ij.str-of fg^cts and 
sta-tistics. We adl ulls^tSft^^ ^'^ J^he -y^ry ^saiael.ones^ to prove ^ • 
our points, d^^ver se j/hou^K tn^ migl{%a^^i^.^^^ /' ' , ' ' ^ 

New Jersey is the nation's most narba^^j^'d /statt^e.^T Vfhi^^ 
schools face plummeting enrolliJent s ; utfban^schoal^ di^^r igt^sr* keep, 
growing. I need not tell- you that urban 'schofo Is ^r>|^>by ^^rtdv large ^ ^ 
minority schools* In my' opinion, public edueat4'o#^*i4i Jle^^^er sey ^ 
is^an absolute m^ss. It's high school gradOates^e^ ill-prepaxed for . 
the world and even less so for college. Yi6t t^^^pour into our 
higher education institutions. 

More than any other factor, be it tea^d^§^ parec^t s , qr the 
media, I bXame* the education leadership inQthis Stat^. r b^lievq 
it is weak and too easily inf^luenc"*ed by ^61itical ,]f orcep . I have 
been saying this for 'five years all oVer this stattf. ^Marly of you 
have heard riie speak on this. topic, so I will not 'dwell on it. \ Besides, 
I have been dramatically unsuccessful. Why spoil .a per f ec t^ repord? 
' ^ ' ' ' ' * , ■ i \ 

But, if education is trouble in New Jer sw , 'as^ it is nationwide, 
which segment suffers the most? Yes, the -vrban losses. And, Mj^eeii 
not tel/]. this audience who , lives in Newark, Camderty -Passaic , Union 
City , 'I^aterson, Perth Amboy^and Jersey City, j'ust'to name a^few of 
our la^rgest cities. * ^ . 
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The^level of frustration and ^he. depth of impotency ar,e almost 
insurmountable^ Par too many urban teachers *and administrators look 
upon their .positions as '•just jobs." They may not "punch in • and 
punch out," but they are none the less disgruntle^ factory workers. 
They count the minutes until their work day end^^nd then rush to 
their finely manicurld suburljan homes. Do, not ask for whom tiiie b'ells 
toll.^ They toll for you and for me. 

The needs of Hispanic students are not being met - and will not 
be met 9^3^^ the prevailing philosophy and attitudes of those in 
po^er. Do^pR>t expect ^hfange to come either easily pr^quickly. 

^ ■ 

The educational" bu]^eaucracy and thfe political powers to be are 
not sympathetic to what/they perceive to be " tha t^ probleij" vrith 
"those people."' • ( ' , * *- ♦ 

Bilingual eduqati/dn is widely misunderstood and fervently attacked. 
•It is perceived as-_ar lower ing of academic standards. Bilingualism 
itself is feared as a harbinger^of a separatist movement. it is a • 
battle cry for the frustrated. It is an easy * target^. It is popular 
to oppose bilingual education - even if you don^'t undei^stand it. 

"By Jingo, my grandfather learned Engldsh--why can't they?" Well, 
to begin with, many grandfathers and grandmothers did not learn 
English. And they lived lives of scr.eaming desperation, for thSy 
were* trapped and never reached their tru^ potential.. Societyyfailed 
them. Failed' to provide the mechanism for them to* I'earn Bng^rlsh an)i 
become fully integrated into ,the American mainstream. Shall we 
commit the same error over and qver again? ^ ^ 

Or, will Hispanids overreact and jgo to the other -extreme? Must: 
we insist on offering, our students mortf and mor.e in Spanish even 
though ^they are destined to live* in an English-dominant society? 
Will this really helR them? Hojw many of us would be attending this 
conference if we had not >*iaster'ed English? Can we deny our, children 
the same opportunities? I* would not want them tb undergo the same 
pressures and ^ frustrations 7 but I would accept them again if I could 
be assured of their success, • ^ 

I^ New Jersey, .as is txue nationally^ minorities continue to 
fight among .themselves. Blacks, who are just beginning to raise 
their heads 'above the water 1/ne, resent and resist the .brpwn tidal 
wave. By word and by action, njany blacks in ptositipns ot authority 
systematically exclude^ Hispanids. ^ . ' v > » 

; The same can be saidj and in my opiniqjj^ust be^ said .about 
Hispanics: many of them ^y word and by action *"systematics^l l^y .exclude 
blacks. And, as unbelievable and .as sensele.ss as it 'sounds, the 
internecine back'bitlng and outright jealousy and opposition amon^g - , 
Hispanic groups is real, endemic and devastating. r ' 

; . -^^ ■ • 
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Defied/ for obvious reasons, the opportunity of exercising 
J raciaL or religious bigotry among fehemselves., Hispani^^ have, adopted 
-geographic and national "prejudice with a vengeance. Words which once 

evoked pride axld pleasure are now spit out with rancor-: Cuban, ■ 

P^rto Rican, Dominican, Peruvian,- and on' and on, 

• • . , i ' . • 

I need not apprise this assembly of the many social and eCo-*' 
noaic realities' that have consigned and trapped Hispahics in such 
roles* But it's tim-e for change^ ^and such change must begin within 
us.« 

Hispanics And other; minorities - and I include women in t%is- 
character izatiori^- must* wo»k twice as^^ard if they are to succeed. 
\ur children should be told that. Whatever salubrious change is to 
cfome will have to be born and nurtured within our breasts. With 
dramatically few exceptions, those in power are not going to help us. 
Their have no need to. They have reason ^ot* to. Expect even less of" 
most"" Hispanics who have made it. They have, undergone a metamorphosis .» 
But th'ey have not become butterflies, they have become W.A.S.P.S. 
•They are the new wasps, with all of the self-centered bigotry and 
, nonje of the/ charm of the old on§s. 

Although exaggerated and^'cer tainly qot universal, for far too 
many Hispanics, gov.ernment welfare is a wa^ of life. 'Hispanics in 
America are developing a ghetto mentali^ty, a culture of poverty. 
Most Hispanics do not want government doles. They want work and, 
more passionateLy they covet a ^good education for their children. 
Hispanics should concentrate on improving the quality of 'education. 

* 

Jt is only through education that we^ as Hispanics, will .have 
the opportunity of reaching our true pp-tential^ And even then, given 
our day and age, an education will afford us only the opportunity 
to struggle. It will not guarantee us sdccess. » ✓ . 

Lord Actoa once said: "P^wer Corrupts; and absolute pow^ 
corrupts absolutely," * . ' . S 

» 

I gufess that's true - at least in most cpises. But I am dlso 
* fond of another quotation. It read%; ".The lack of power also 

corrupts."^ And -that's what we are a power-less group .of people. 
^ Since Hispanics are not in the forefront of the couhtfy's financial 

and business worlds, our only avenue to influence the course of 

events i^the political one. The issues are t^ere, but the leaders 

aren't-. ' • ' ^ 

It is obvious that w^e are speaking of power . If power cannot 
come to Hispanics througl) the rapid acquisition of wealth and *it 
can't - .we must then turn to the political sphere* 

Two' ways of acquiring political p3Ver exist: 
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.(1)^ A massive organized voter registration campaign and then 
a second campaign to ensure that Hispanics actually vote. 
Ili Ojther words, to work within the system* That's been tried 
and it has failed* ' it is slow and cumbersome and, I. fear, 
qpunterindicated • It laughs in the face of reality* 

When a person registers to vote and when he actually ^ 
' ^ vo$e^ he is performing an act ofi allegiance^^ tru^t and ^ 
confidence. He ia sayimg: "I believe in tfie system*" 

How c^n we expect people who have'bieen failed by "the 
system to make such a statement? 

• It is unrealistic to expect Hispanics - and I speak 
of HispanUcs in the Northeast - to adopt that route. 

X^2) fh'e other avenue to acquire polit icalj?.o-crer is tt^rough 

( force. But force has- its shor tcomjrilgs . wAen you use force, 
you can be exterminated; you^ and your cause can be wiped | 
out. History is replete with anarchists wht) gave up their 
lives by- the thousalids. Even professional historians have^ 
difficulty remembering their names or their causes. 

I ^ I 

But ^ome anarchists, som'e revolutionaries have succeeded, i 

And they have changed the world. "^"""^^ 

There isn't ^ persbn in this room who does. not support 
^-v^ or at least feel warmly towards one so-ca'lleja revolutionary. 
It all depends on whether we were 'taught to respect and / 
* love Mr; k or whether we were taught to hate and fear him. 

(The names of Christ, Moses, Simon Bolivar, Marti ^nd * 
Washington.. come to mind*) ^ 

'A , . ^ ' 

But let^'s' get closer to our personal e'xper iences. Let us speak 
of our lives* Did we benefit or suffer -^from the advent of Ar^afa't, 
Fidei Castro, Eldridge Cleaver, Ho Chi Kinh, Mao, Malcolm X or , 
Martin Luther .King? ^ ^ ' ' 

How do we feel about th^se indi^^iduals? It's a very private 
and personal matter* Did you gain materially or grow spiritually 
because- of one .of these indi^duals? itor'did you lose and suffer?^ 



Your personal relationshi^J) with that -individual determines your 
atijon of him. Her 
tionary isn't all badi . 



evaluatijon of ^im. Hero or^villain* You tell me. Being a revolu- 



* -^And so we wait, not in Valfialla, but in Jersey City, in Camd-en — 
and in Paterson. ^ * q - / 



/ 
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The issues are tKerer the h^eds are there the leaders aren'tl 

^ . ^ ' < ' ' 

Until that leadership arrives and is accepted, Hispaiyics are 
doomed to languish as third or fourth class tciti^ens. 

But the day Is coming-- you can test assured of it 

The ^.aunfclet has been thrown. -The torch is waiting Generation? 
yet unborn await our hext mdve* 

/ I hope that when the leaders app.ear, they will sa^y cieariy 
^and withou^.t hesitation: "We ar,e not asking* for cha^it^; we Sire 
^asKing for ^;Ustice."^ ^ . * 
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'"A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE ^ ' 
STATE OF BILINGUAL POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION" 



* By: Dr; Rolf Kjolseth 

University of Colorado at Bouldar 



^ Bilingual higher .e'ducation is traditionally tied to elite bi- 

lingualiBm,, and as such* it is socially very different frt>m the phenom- 
'enon of collective bilingualism which Dr. Gaarder has addressed. I 
^sfiould like to emphasize at the butset that I generally share his 
views regarding collective bilingualism in the Unitfed States b.ut, as \ 
I will be discussing elite bilingualism, the^ view I present will be 
quite different although n^t contradictory. ' 

•One* of the many reasons why eli'te bilinguals are needed is the 
presenc.e of collective l^ilingualism in a nation's population, for 
their needs can be met more adequately by relatively highly trained 
and paid bilinguals* However, will collective bilingualism persist 
^n the U.S. or will, linguistic as'similation to English dilute" aad 
destroy collective bilingualism? .Specifically, to take the single 
JLarge'st speech com^dunity after English: will Spanish survive? The 
answer is both yes and no, eauch in a distinct s^nse. 

No, Spanish will no^ survive ^any better than the other non-English 
languages which have come to these shores, following the, pattern of 
linguistic assimilation to, "English monolingual ism (or dominance) with- 
in three generation's. Even in' East Los Angeles cwith the benefits of 
a large ethnic neighborhood, .proximity to Mexico^Ss^^id continuing im- 
migration of nati^ve Spanish speakers, the shift to Eflglish monolin- 
gualism from' first, (immigrant parents) to third generation (their 
grandchildren) is overwhelming • Spanish-speaking immigrants are not 
maintaining their language intergenerationally any better than other 
language grojaps. » * *• * - . 

Yes, 'nevertheless Spanisl\ Vill survive - and mightily - as a 
spoken language in the U.S, and for' a very simple r^'ason: th,e greed 
of the economic and political policies of this country towards Mexico 
(and other Latin American countries) • / Only a truly national develop- 
ment policy in Mexico can come to terms with the problems which are 
driving its citizens north in a desperate search for survi^^l* Yet" 
the co'htinuing economic and palitical pressures on Mexico are deep- 

.ening tljese problems and guaranteeing a continuing flood of Spanish 
spe,akers into the U^S, Since the basic economic/yand political policies 
o*t the U^S, toward Mexico are not goina to chaWeVsthe tide of immi- 
gration will not cease an<f their explf^'itat ion on thi^ side of the 
border will continue. Socially produced , p;:oblems of a wide array will 
hrave. to be addressed a<nd, therefore, bilingual skills will increasingly 
be recQgnized as a^n ass^t and occupational edge for employment, in^ many 

'prof essions . " ' ' $ 
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• Suoh greed has two-^sides. On the one hand there is the "pull!* 
stemming from the desire in both agriculture and industry for 'unor- 
ganized, depressed wage workers in the U.S. - for persons without ef- 
fective .Civil' rights unable to influence or control theiir working con- 
ditions or wages, pn the other hand there ^is the "push", as exemplified^ 
by £lie greed of the transnation^il ' corporation's , thaf are- plundering . 
Mexico and ruining its agricultural ^economy displacing persons, a^d 
cfeektilx^ massive .un- and ' unde?-e1mplpyment • The best example of this is 
Ixtok I, the runaway oil well in the Gulf of Campeche which is litei'ally 
a .lethal threatg^to the e^ntir'e Gulf of Mexico, With responsible pro- 
cedures it would not have happened, biit 'th'e drilling operation wasn't k 
even folloning some of the most bSisrc safety mea,sures dictated' by .th'e* oil 
drilling ihdustr^;ti t self . Nevertheless, the U.S. thirst fjor oil' - and . 
-the contracts trt) drill for it - co'litinues unabated and most people* in , ^ 
th*\s country will continue n6t to know that it was a "company founded ° « 
by Governor Clements of T'exas .that produced this largest man-made ^co- 
logital disaster in history. As a consequence/ thousands upon ' thoiisands 
of M'exicans who depended ^upon fishing and "dBriyative Industries are 
being deprived of their livelihood and driven in.to the interior of the 
Republic in search of vw>fk, often to be tur-fted to the' north and the ' 
U.S. by lack of avai l>ableA-employment T Naturally, the'Governor of 
Texas wij.1 complain about these human* arriva,ls , just as^ he complaint 
about the physicfal arrival of oil on the Texas beaches; / Naturally, he 
will deny all responsibility for both. ,The point is that the tide will, 
keep coming*. 
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As a result of our *own greed we will continue to ha.ve a very large 
number'^of Spanish speakers amongst us, and thk ne^^to respond to these \ 
pracftical problems will be a continuing need. Bil^gual education wil'l 
be able to rjspond to these needs and politician^ are going to have to • 
understand *that. * Indeed they are beginning to get it.^ That is why 
theife is strll legislative* s'uppa'tt for bilingual 'education. ^However, " 
there is no recognition that they ajr'e dealing with a set of c^ircums t ances 
that they themselves or our economy itself has producTed or helped to 
produce. There is a tendency to pas's the bnck,^ and tl^ere are all kinds 
of self-serving characterizations -about our "aid" to Mexico -and Third 
^World countries. Nevertheless, ther^.is 1:he recognition that large 
numbers of Spanish Speakers are here. * - ^ ^ 

^ , : ^ 

* I would like to address the matter of bilingual higher educa,tion . ^ 
and elite bilingualism, whiqh is very distinct from collective bi- 
lingualism*. 



One of the productive^ features of bilingual higher education is 
its immediate contribyt i6n to , the . econom^r , for it provides n'ew jobs. 
In fact, the expansion of the educat ion system in, the^|/^S. at all 
levels has traditionally^ been an aren'a in which members of differing 
ethn:?b groups have achieved upward social mobility. EduxJation. is big 
business and a very large employer; in^fact, in most- communities in ^ 
th^ U.'S., the school, system has a larger budget 'and a larger .personnel 
roster than aay local enterprise." Therefore, when any group gains 
access to the personnel ^ rosters of these educational* institutioins , it 
is engaging in promising and traditional behavior. It amounts 1:o a 
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,kind of affirmative action and can legitimately be poxnted to as a 
plus for new programs wh^ch prpvide access for members of groups pre- 
viously excluded' from this occupational category, ^ 

Perhaps I am overly optimistic when I say that^post secondary bi- 
lingual education i'S elite because, with the introduction of juni.or 
collegers and the community college movement, the social distance of 
the American uniyejrsity from the secontiary schqol.has been reducecivor 
at lea^t relativized^ Here I am referring mainly to the public image . 
^more than to the actual situation, since the junior college'has no\ 
proven to be a stepping stone between the^high school and the univer- 
sity, as was originally dntended*. Very few persons attending junior, 
colleges advance to the university. Many drop out and back into the • 
junibr college' in a revolving door manner, with the final result for* 

' most being that 'they, do not .make it to the university, but become^ con-' 
vinced th'at tjhis is th^ir own fauj-t for they* have* hadv, 'they think/ a ' 
chance. As suqh ,* the .junior jollege^ are;not a stepping s t on e"^ which . 
ac'^a^y brings the university closer to the re^ch of previously ex- 
clude jRgroups .^lather they^te an. extremely costly system of co-opt^ 

^ tion to convin,ce excluded groups that tJiey , themse^lves^^re to blame 

- fc^r their disadvanta.ged place in society. Therefore , /while the public 
image of the j^unior co'llege is^that it bi^ngs.the university closer 

\. or into a ladder-like continuum with the high school, ,^±he actual sit- 
uation is still one' »of a chasm between the hi^H school and the univ-* 

>e,rsity. , / ^ " v - • 

.Since the university i? symbolically jsoiihewhat closer to secondary 
education bilingual activities at the university level are subject 
somewhat to the taint that h*as s^tained bilingual education at the*pri- 
mary and secondary levels. >^*As we know, at thq.se levels it has been 
as^ociated*^since its inception with disadvantaged groups, low^ socio- 
economic, immigrant^ groups stereotyiTed as "ignorant." 

Nevertheless,-! w^ll assume for the moment that the university 
could be cpncei.ved of as having a qualitatively distinct status con-/ 
cern^d with cat egoric^Tly difteren€» purposes - prestigiou.s purposes. 
The main purposes of th^ 'primary^ 'and secondary schools are ba'^sic 
^inds of*skills or -rather low ^^unctions; 'learning. 1 iteracy , and ini- 
* tial socii^lizatiqn of the individual into , public institutional 'life'. 
By contrast-^ the uni versti ty * s purposes presuma*bly have to do with' 
humanistic ■ pursuits - 'op^ening tTie world view of persons to one which 
is imore ample. This process involves research and investigations, the 
discovery of nfew knowledge, and working on 'pr'ojects associated with • 
the powerful and*'thei|p: interests. Therefore, I am 'assuming we can drir 
alyze biling^jal "relSite'd activities at the university level' in a dif- 
ferenf-^bntext , fhat is, as activities which are addressing higher , mo 
prestigious purposes. • Indeed, we would-be well advised to keep that- 
front uj); that is, to assume that this is the case and not^stoop tcr 
^'associate too closely with ,the low tradition of ^bilingual^education 
that has* enveloped the p^riijiary. and secondary schools. ^ 
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Now, I have a problem with the vocabul|^^ry we use, Blruce ,Gaarder, ' 
for example; has pointed out in' his vAritings that "bili'hgual education" 
is a misnomer. I believe his preferred term is "dual medium irrstruction 
program." yhis -is certainly cf mu^h more adequate term for what we are 
discussing, since "bilingual" is a psychological concept and education 
is not a 'psychological entity. It is a social ent>ity. It is an organ^ 
izationa'l . structure . Therefore, "bilingual education" is a way of 
an*thrQbpoad|^pKizing a social organization. It is like saying, "society 
speaks'',"^ "the army teTlls us," not the', capt^ain or the sergeant." 

I wo*uld like to prfcpfese that/it might be useful to us not to'' 
talk about "bilingual ofiucation" at the^ uni v^rs ijty level, b^ecause^ 
this can mislead us inro anthropomorphic and 'psyc^hologist ic ways of 
thinking. 'But there is another reason as well: I believe that as soon 
as we begin to •'talk about bilingual educajti^on, we immediately begin to 
think of bureaucratic packages. For examiple, if I we^re asked about the 
kind o£. "bilingual education" program We have at my university, I would 
point tO 'th'e Title VII Doctorail Fellowship Program that the School of ^ 
Education ha^^ for' t;raii;iiing teachers, of future teachers in bilingual/ 
bicultural elementary and secondag?y school programs. It's a package. 
They mail^.d^it to Washington. It exists within the Schoo^? of Edu- . 
cation-. It is Supported almost entirely by Fede'ral fundus. All this 
seems a reasonable ans^ex to the question •about our bilingual education 
progxam" at . the *uniyers ity . The trouble is^ that this view, ^focused as 
it Is on "tfie bureaucrat ic ^pacs^kage , " misses everything else that i« 
going on ^-elated to the development ^of. bil ingual skills among students 
and faculty a't '* the . university . And, in fact^ th^ doctoral- fellowship 
program at my university is a g^od example of the Washington negotiated 
package: a balance 6f /influen'ce between the'-vested interests of the \ 
school of education on the one hand, and the vested iateires ts ' of the 
Department of Ed\ica,tion and ita^ bureaucracy , "dn the other. The 'package 
is the result of'the balance of power^. Foi: example, ?ince the^ grant 
proposal has to have sponsor Within the -already established organ- 
ization of the school of education, the, initi-ators . of the grjint. proposal 
have to stri'ke a 'deal Hlth' one 6f'the divisions, and whil^ m^ny wanted 
to have the money, few wanted to w6r.k for bilingual education. "Finally, 
a division agreed t6 sj^ofisor the* grant proposal but at a price, namejy, 
that, the program adopt practically^ all the preexis^t ing curriculum of 
the. division 7 these being course^ previously developed- tJithout' any 
concern> foi: either the development of individual ^bilingual skills or 
dual medium program needs.. .This was, so to speak, the "bridfe's price-," 
and .it was a very high price. ' ^ ' 
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he consequence has been that most of the courses are a^t best only 
marginally i^elevant and there is little room'^left for the introduction ; 
of new courses . In addition , and mps t importanrtly , the program is a 
hypocrisy* ±n the sense^fehat while it is presumably there ,t6 develop dual 
medium instruction, it is itself a^ radically^ single medium program. 
•They do n,ot practice what' they preach., ^here are^ a numbe,r of reasons 
for this, and in combination (for they reinfpirce one another) they ' ^ 
^produce a disaster. Most* faculty members can • t maintain, a cogent ar^ 
gument in any target language about any. substantive matter . Many 
students entej:' the program with very limited, aur^l/oral skills and 
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practically no literate or reading and writing skills in the target 
language. And finally /< liberal democracy is invoked io p^lay to the ^ 
common denominator ^which is English. The result 'is an officially 
authorized/ publically funded/ degree granting so-called "bilingual"_ 
program which is practical ly \devoid of bilingual practices!' "Theory" 
yes, practice i^o. Don't you have a program? Ye^ , we have no banana's ' 
today.* , ' V- , 

f . ' 

Incidentally, while the original negotiations were going on, it 

was .planned the^t the new program would be coordinated and developed 
by a sort of trioka. composed of a division within the' school of edu- 
cation, plus the Spanish Department and the Chicane Studies Program 
from the College of Arts and Sciences. However, as negotiations w^nt 
on, the ball got stolen and the Spanish Department and the Chicane o 
Studies Program lost any effective role in the game. The result is a 
tompartmeptali'zed package, pff in the School of Education. * 

If we are interested in those activities at the >university 
which have the -consequence pjf developing individual bilingual abil- 
ities, I suggest We not look\for packages or programs, but rather . « 
tot what I like" to call "sapient practices," that is, socially organ- 
ized practices ^which foment language use in two or more idioms. In 
this conte-xt of looking for cwiy and all sap.ient practices tending to 
"develop bilingual abilities in individuals, let's, lodk university 

de for what we already have, i.e^, for all those actiyities which - 
tej bilingual skills in the communicative repertoires of individuals . 

When we investigate and survey the university in this manner, 
we^will^find that a^'broad array, of sapient .practices for bilingual ^ 
development* already exists. ^ , > ' V 

important example is the branch campus in another cpuntry 
Vhi^ch institutionalize the possibility for" both faculty and students 
to spend one or fnore semesters in another country un'der the 'auspices 
of their home institution. 'Of course, t^he degree t,o which participants 
in such pro.grams are actually subjected to the necessity of using the* 
language of the cotintry, and therefore the degree to which .t'heir skills 
in the* language the host country are' actually develop%i is very 
variable. •! have observe^ some of th'esQ programs abroad and often 
found them'to be mor^ reminiscent of the hermeneut ic^l ly self-contained 
and parochial U.S. mil itary^ bases abroad than universities. However, 
any socio linguis t can discover th^ social organizational characteristics 
of such programs whiqh produce their failure and-of-fer practical and 
effective organiz'ational means by which such programs can be turned * 
into immersion abroad programs which will powerfully b^ost the^partic- 
ipan*ts sapient practices for bilingualism. These organizational 
dimensions include such things ,as : design of recruitment, logistics 
of travel, living arrangements, type of counseling and many other 
matters of everyday social organization for which there is really no 
categorical distinction between in and out of school activites. This^ 
is because it is the requirements for language -use in the entire round 
of daily activities which make' tfee difference. Biling^ual abilities 
are a<squirfed in use and are* born of neqessLty. Therefore., the design, 
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of effective s;tudy abroad programs takes as dts most Qrucial con- 
cern tlie design of a^rrangements for travel, living, eating, studyii(g, 
relaxing** etc. so as to maximizje^ the necessity far the use of the 
target language. 

Consider this paradox^: ^ What radically distinguishes homo sa- 
piens from all other animals vis his capability for speech. In spite 
of vhat you may have read recently in the National Geographic, " chimps 
don't chat with their hOmo sapien friencis. Thankfully, the Sebeoks 
in a recent book have debunked this hoax, nurtured by our beauty and 
the 'beast fantasies that speci'es other than homo^sapiens (us) can 
hold *uf ^ tlj^r end of any thing * like a simple conversation. The capa- 
bility of tru'^ 'Sl)eec^i is,^^4^e ^superlative intellectual accomplishment 
of our speci#i^. V HoT:i^;4^"^raaV_th^^sU^erlat ^intellectual accom- 
plishment of the s^ei^ies", "-^cJteml^tif ied by the cas^ of mother , tongue 
acquisition, is also sf^jp^ll practical purposes a 1(70% acqomplishment . 
There 'are no significant numbers of drop outs, no flunk outs^r 
failures. Mother tongue a.^quisition i^ a ^fantastic success "story 
and^ it involves "^the speoies-'er pinnacle intellectual .^chA^y^P^e^Jit . 
contrast? to this success story, compare what might well be called the 
great disaster ^tory of the foreign language -classroom. Poll almost 
ajiy set;<of graduates a;nd you will find' that . almost , without* except iop 
it is a story of great t^me, effort and' pain with .almost perfectly 
imperfect results; "Oh yes, 1. 4:06k three years of Spanish and finally 



got through it but I don't speak a word now 
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*In this direct comparison^ of the perfect success s^tory <^ 
mother tongue^ acquisition with t^he perfect disaster st^ry .of xoreign 
language inst%ruction we must, ask this: "Realizing th^'t we are dealing 
in both cases with lanjguage acquisition which is in 'f/dct, the forte 
as well as the hallmark of our species, how cin our ^Suprpjne capa- 
bility ^be transformed into ou"^ great debility?" . The' angj^^er can be 
s'impl^^s tated : There are intervening variables. Sy^al:e4| otherwise, 
the^fife's nothing wrong with the* part icipants 'in the.FL disaster*; they 
are^ll homo sapiens, but the social drama itself which '|we normally 
calJ, the typical TL classroom is not composed of SAPIEN!!^ practices. 
They are rather obtuse praictices since they are cut off jfrom the 
social requirements for language-use encountered by persons in life. 
Moft PL classroom interact ion- patterns are simply unreal: nowhere 
else in -the real world" does one sit in rows chanting conjugations 
and talking in the metalanguage of grammar. ^Nevertheless, when the 
PL classroom is "embedded in a surrounding isocial world Where" €he 
language is called for unrelentingly*, e.g., German fpr foreign students 
on a German univers ity ^fempus , then, because qf what happens in arid 
out of the PL classroom the .whole carl amount to sapient and nq,t ob- 
tuse practices. However, when, as is most often the case, the PL 
classroom is a socially isilated and minisci^le bit ,of time and .space 
surrounded by a f6rm of social organization calling everywhere for « 
a language ot^er thaA the target language of tlje PL • classroom, e.g., 
Prench ITO i^. He 11 ems 215\from 10:bO to 10:45 ^WP on the Uni,versity 
of Colprado campus, then this little place and time i^ about all the 
language has in its favor. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
everything else^on campus is, in effect, working against it. Only 
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this little time and place calpLs for French* All otffer times and 
places call .for Er^glish. Under these circumstances of overall social 

^ organization, the class is- the only context in wh-lch French is used. 
And •under such . circumstances it is particularly obtuse to choreograph 
unrealities. Would it not be sapient to attempt to choreograph .this 
little time. and place into realistically simulated settings? The. 
disaster of FL instruction is overaccomplished . * .Understanding how 
this has artfully been *overac'complished must be the beg[inning of 
designing less obtuge and more sapient practices. Thus the FL class-' 
room lost in a sea of English can be greatiy improved, but in terms 

'of time, cost and efficiency, i€' is eminently more sensi)y.e to senjd 
the classroom out into a reinforcing sea because classrooms can never 
effectively teach ahythihg all by themselv.es, A classroom may get 
you' started in learning something but it will never get you done. ^ 
This has to be accomplished elsewhere through practica'l use in the 
real world. ' , ' 

Titere is one clear J^y by which grea^ improvements can be made. 
, <In^ addition revising t^^^nteract ion rituals of FL clas^srooms, ^ 
the ,pa*rticipating ^students should be scheduled into *a dual' me'diiim " 
program' covering substantive materials required for their decrees and 
foif their occupat ional aspira.t rons . In short, with^in a U.S. univ^ 
ersity the sapient practices for' the development of bilingual skills ♦ 
are dual medium programs %n which ' language is put in its proper 
p;Lace - as a mfeans t6 other ends. The isolated FL classroom ritual , 
takes language' out of its proper place and treats it as ♦an end in^ 
itself. This is a dea'd.end. It mustt become a^means^to either higher 
education abroad and/or dual medium instruction at ho"me . These are 
the only effective*' means for developing quality* and functional bi- 
lingual individuals.^ ^ ^ s, * 

' ' \ 

In reality, dual medium instruction is thg solution.' Unf cJrtunat ely , 
it is not' an actuality., IWhile it is the way to go, at is actually very 
difficult to implement. This is not surprising. The university is a 
large scale, complex, bureaucratic organization* Tradition, habit, 
and vested interests all play a part in making^ it difficult to change, 




Part df the resistance to change comes from ^he concern^ t^hat; 
devel'oping truly bilingual abilities is too difficult.- that it can't 
succeed. There are however many secrets to why some academic programs 
succeed while others fail. Perhaps the moSt important one I can' tell 
you. It is this; teach what is being learat elsewhere arid then take 
the credit for the whole 'result . English -teachers have been ^doing 
this for years. Although they may have taught ypu to^ead, you 
learnt it - if you learnt it at all - elsewhere\^and by the only means 
possible, namely by reading and reading and reading. It* involved 
drug stores, comic books, swapping with friends and all sorts of 
'activities outside of school. - • 

There is a corbllary: the secret -to failure. Simply undertake 
to teach something which is nowhere being practiced and learn/^ else^- 
where. If no reading goes .on outside of school - and remember that 
in a normal routine* school day there is almost no t^ime for r'ead^ing 
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then functional illiteracy can be the expected result of great and 
unyielding efforts just like our isolated FL« classroom, 

A practical recommendation follows fr*om this. It involves re- 
cr.uitment for and selection- ''of persons into a dual medium program^. ^- 
' If one wan-ts.to succeed one should pl.ace a .very strong positive value 
on individuals who are already bilingual and caught up in settings 
and activities outside of school where the marked language is es- 
taJDlished as the language of use. Tjiis .recommendation involves two «f 
things not usually done. now: a) it places as much or more >value on 
the marked language as it does on the unmarked language of English, 
and b) it proposes that the sociolinguistic organization of one's 
llfe^ outside of school is a relevant and legitimate criterion for 
selection into the university. In fact this fatter criterion has 
the practical effect of .transforming what has traditionally been se.en ^ 
as a- deficit (e.g., non-English speaking family back'ground) into an 
asset thereby advantaging for legitimate academic reasons, a pre- 
viously disadvantaged group, while transforming what has traditionally 

been considered an. advantage (English speaking family and neighborhoo^^j^ 
?into a^arat ional ly understood disadvantage. . * \* 

/ A . ' > . 

.Essential* in this understanding of how programs can sitcceed la ? 
producing effective bilinguals is the perspective which vieys all 
^ of the sapieiyti practices (all of the occasions of language-use,)' both , 
in,, and out* of school afs a whole which will produce the final success 
or failure. ' .\ • /^ 

Naturally", persons occupy .different statuses, come from differ- 
ing^ backgrounds , possess* 'differing degrees of ability in various 
ski'lls in differing languages, .and are involved in varying sets of ^ 
activities and 'dissimilar^^sets of kin and friendship networks. 



Recognizing this, it logically follows that much of o^&n planning 
for a successful set of sapien't practices must involve what could be 
called orchestration, that, is, tailoring a set^ of sapient practices 
'to the individual capabilities^ of students within the context of 
the a^ctual social organization of their daily language use patterns. 
This could be established and monitored eqonomically by means of 
self-report language diaries* which take into account the whole" range 
of- formal and informal ' everyday activities*^ A successful set of , 
sapient pre^ctices is essentially a dual medium ecology of langua.ge; 
where, in the coprse of one's daily, round, does one use which language 
about what topic with whom? This could be a tremendous research 
undertaking if'one were to undertake a yhole university in this manner, 
but one can have students do it by keeping a language diary. ^ Students 
could. then meet, not ileces sar ily. with teacher^ perhaps as, with coun- 
selors to analyze whaAspace they were covering, what activities they 
were engag'fed in, what bases they are not touching, wh^it kinds of 
sapient activities were available but not being tapped ,^ etcetera , and 
then begin to plan a set of activities tailored to m6et tjfie individual's 
speci f ic. ^ual medium needs-. ^ ' . . \ [ 

\ 
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mow, I believe dual medium sapient practicea -\ or. bilingual 
education - is very practical and n^eds to be promoted on a political 
level. There are numetous possibilities and opportunities here be- 
cause in fact the ' university faces two problems at ^he~ present time. 
One is the difficiilty in recruiting students. Students with bilingual 
abilities offer a' new population to draw upo^ and- not, incidentally, 
a way of protecting ,our PTEs. If we. institutionalize arrangements 
which justify recruiting tho'Se who already have certain bilingual 
abilities, then 'I think we will be able to serVe^ ouf'^'own .interests in 
terms of declining enrollme/its . - Another majpr projDlem is placing, 
people once they have graduated. -What is the rationale fqr^pro- v 
ducing . sociologis ts if there is no employment, ^for/them once they 
graduate? I think we can make a .fairly strong factual caSe for^the 
increasing employability of bilingual, .graduates and thereby justify ^ 
"'our traditional academic pursuits in the new duai medium mode . 

Wany of the things that I have mentioned ,' part icularLy with the 
study abroad progJram, have weakn^esse? too,r but the important point 
is ,thajf we know what some of these weaknesses are and how to address 
them. ^For example, the biggest, problem with American students abroad 
is that they f o-rm.^aubcul tures ^ of . theiV gwn w^ich insulate them from 
coming, into contact with the host cour&ry language*. For example, 
af'Stanfofd in Tours, France, the American students live in a building 
by themselves. By the 'time t^iey leave that building tb go. to tbe 
student cafeteria in the university, theV leave -in a buixch of four ^ 
or five. When that group gets to the cafeteria .they form a line - 
a*" segment of the line - and when their segment g^ts through the line 
with their food and goes to a table they become the dominant lainguage 
group at that table. The result is an -English s^Je-aking tahjle in ^a 
French speaking university in Tours . The problem j^s'to get them 
apart. There is no immersion tfntil they are separated; However, 
there' are ways through organisation ' to accomplish this end.^ As a *i ' 
point of departure it is important to ^tak^ into account wher^ and ' 
with whom t.hese students* are housed. Sucn arrangements would foster 
greater opportunities to come in contact with the host country lan- 
guage . 

Immersion in a second language anji culfeniire do es produce psycho- 
logical problems for the people who are thus deprived of i:he use of 
theiif mother tongue 'for an extended period of* time. Nevertheless, 
there are ways to help persons deal with these problems so th^t they 
can tolerate it longef . As ^ I mentioned elarlier , Jmany— of __the sugges- 
tions I have made do have their weaknessels, but , we also know^ways.to 
improve them* Furthermore, if we are interested 4n beinq^ able to 
develop, train, and educate persons with bilingual abiiitie's we have 
*^o be. very specific as t6 whatvwe are doing it FOR.. 1 do ncjrt: think 
that we should fall intp the literary tradition of-simply sayLng th^at 
it's for "general education".' There is the humanistic tr^idition in* 
the university, ^ut there is also the . occupational side. Development., 
<^1^ bilingual abilities for what-l? For example, if it is to be fox a \ 
s^ondary school teacher of geology, then there are. already some 
priorities which one can pinpoint in a matrix tha^ will have to be . * 
dealt with effectively - sooner and more adequately t^ian otjiers . 
is essential to the cake' and what i^ the frosting? ^ 
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On the other hand, if^the person's occupational goa^ ^is to be 
a community worker at the interface between the middle class Jjureau- 
cracy and the memb^ers- of a deprived economic group, * thert-tiiere *are 
other kinds of skills that have a higher priority, 'df individuals 
develop competence to do the kinds of jobs that they want to do, then 
the likelihood is that * theyj -will do them well and t^ey will be proud 
of doing so. Nothing develops pride ietter than co^petencer The' 
worst thing of all is to have a progra^ which eiftphasizes -pride and 
provides no competence. I believe We can have programs at the uni- 
versity that are very effective in^producing these Hinds of targeted 
objectives; ti'ey can be very ef'f ect ive ^but it will be by drawing 
upon existing resources withiri', around and outside the university. 
These we have hardly yet be^un to tap. 
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••THE POLITICS OF BILINGUAL HIGHER EDUCATION •• 

By; Dr.. William Milan 



Hunter College 
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' In 'the beginning < 



I can hardly- believ^^ that we are gathered here discussing 
the reljsvance, the need, and the desirability Bilingual Higher 
Education, Supposedly we • are at the peak of ij^man civilization • 
Yet, if -the founding 'father.s ""of Academia pould ^ee us now, they 
would turn in their graves. from its very beginni.ngs , the unly- ^ 
ersity was intended to be a multilingual and mul ticultura* community 
of scholars devoted to the pursuit of universal knoiHedge •V.vHow 
is it that mankind's advances in civilization have resulted in the 
loss of ^uch intellectual wealth? This is a question that- we should 
be ashamed to ask. An even more shameful question \^c3uld be to in- 
quire as to why we must m^ke .a case for Bilingual Higher Education 
on behalf of ethnolinguis t'ically different groups, when the dis- 
ti/i^tive features of the great scjiolarly guilds of the' Middle Ages, 
from which the universities la ter developed , were precisel^j^ the ^ 
inclusion of foi;eign scholars in their faculty, and -their, miilti- / 
national enrollments. Those were_the days in which , the ^overriding / 
principle of quality higher educatron was diversity, rather than y 
uniformity. Suddenly,^ we do not feel that civilized anymore. 

The twiS'tsw and turns^of history often require changes in the 
roles of institutions. The university originally began as a kind 
of forum for the exchan^-e of knowledge which was intendpd to 
train the clergy beyond the traditional monastic curriculum. How- 
ever, research Continued to be carried out - in the monasterTes, 
■where the church's priceless libraries were contained. It was not 
until the various scholarly guilds gained royal and ecclesiastical 
recognition,' that, they began to coasolidate and acquire their own 
physical p^lants and research facilities. Throughout^ the Renaissance, 
especially during the Reformation, the seculS^rized uni.veraity be- 
came the center for philosophical and scientific inquiry into 
issues pertaining to politics and religion. In spite of government 
persecution, and the exploits- of the Inquisition, academic freedom 
prevailed. At last/ in spite of kings and popes, an autonomous 
community of scholars', actively researching* and teaching and owing 
loyaTty to the truth ^lone, was a reality. ^ 

Higher .Education: Synthesis 'of t'he American Experience 

American higher edification did not live through these glorious 
years- of apademia. Th^ first pre-revolutionary war college, now 
Harvard Oniversity, was not founded jintil 1636, and then onLy for 
the training' of clergymen. As higher education progressed with 
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the assistance of churches , private interest groups, and occasionally 
"the :state, the functions of the American university became more 
diversified • Trai^ning in secular subjiects became popular and re*-. ^ 
search kept pace w^ith academic interests and talents T With the* 
advent of s tate-sponsoreti higher' education, the ui^iversity assumed 
yet anotjier role as a resource institution for special* action* ^ • 
Certainly the goal was praiseworthy and quite rational. Afteif^allf 
the pui^suit of knowledge required money, and universi^ties were^ 
too large and too costly to make it on their ^wn • Since the pihrsuit 
of knowledge was desirable, ^e state would assist in 'this regard^. 
Conversely, state financing of higher education would provide this 
rare commodity at a lower cost to a Larger segment pf the state's, 
population.^ But supporting the pursuit of knowledge per se, or 
providing such an opportunity to more people wa!s not all. The 
universities constituted the largest aggregates of learned men. Who 
better than they could b'e entrusted with the task of training qual- 
ified prof essiohals , who upon graduation could gain access to better 
emj^lpyment opportunities,, make.mpre money, pay more taxes, and 
provide services and pr%oducts that would enrich the free enterprise 
system. Furthermore, both^ training 'and research activites could 
be oriented 'and supported in those areas which would serve t'he 
interests of th^ state. For examp-le,, in minerals-rich Indiana, thi^ 
meant havifig one of the -best Departments of Geology in the world. 
Similar cases may be observed with agriculture in the very fertile 
southern . states , and with engineering, in' heavily industrialized 
Delaware. But the role of the univeristy as an institution for 
social action was not legitimized until the 1960's. Awakened by 
the horror of the Vietnam War, and enlightened by the id,ea»ls of 
^ivil Righ£s movement, the consumer, rather than the ^provider of 
higher education souglit to use the social ad^ion potential" of the^ - ^ 
universify to the fullest extent. Students revolted everywhere. 
.The urflverfeity. became , once again, 'an op^n forum for the debate of- 
social is sujes. ^ 

This renaissance in American higher education served' to* 
sensitize policy-makers rega'ifding the txue interests of the people. 
American academia opened its doors t6\the poor and the needy . We 
may call this "the turning point." Th\s is when American higher . 
education went federal. * a ' ^ 

y 

^ Several factors contributed to this phenomenon. Ey.rst,' both 

President Kennedy and President jihnson were stron'g supporters of 
higher education. Their adminis t rat io.ns provided considerable, 
financial assistance to universities in the forms of direct grants'**^ 
and student aid programs. It was also the peak. of the cold w^r, * 
and technological competition with the Soviets was the order of 
the day* While the major scientific research contracits in such 
areas a^ defense, space aeronautics, telecommunications ,* and infor- 
mation processing wer/a still awarded to private sector giants such 
as I&M, ITT, and TRW, the initial screening of ' research issues and ^ 
methodolog-ies in these areas was carried OAit by^ the universities 
atyd lower cost. It is also important to bear in mind that both 
tlfe Kennedy and Johnson administrations were very much involv^ed 
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in dome^^c policy as well. They wejB , therefore, very much 
* in need of researc?h ^ ijj such areas as health, education, and the 

social sciences. These areas, however, being of lesser priority, 
/d^dv not warrant the expense^of priyate secto^r research. Con- ' ^ 
*^^-^-enirly / the universities became 'the recipients of substantial 

rch grants to pursue these* scientific inquiries. In addition 
tol^fl^^ity scholarship., tl^y 'also provi'ded considerable credibility. 
'2hj^^''M(^'^^Bf^^^works in th'fe* study of ^linquis tic diversity on a 
jSocSt^tal scale' ^ Joshl^ Eishman's Language Loyalty in the United 
3rt0tes , (^.96^) and Bilingualism dn the Barrio (r971) were both 
oc^ucts of the^research conducted during this era. 




second factor to consider is the war in Vietnam. For the 
* first time in history, the United States was fighting a war with- 
out^ ^he support of its intellectual elite. In addition, tlC^ moSit ^ 
unfortunate victims of the,_Vietrjj^ War were'not the Vietnam^e,^^ 
, but young American m^les of college age who; in the prime of thei/lr - 
lives, were called upon to give up their ' opportunity to receive 
a college education to fight and die in srom^ane else's war*. Due 
to its sensitive ^nature, the Vietnam War set the stage for an 
• intellectual confrontation between €'he universities and the federal 
g6vernment - a conf rontatioi) that wduld later develop into 5 
broad'ly-based dialogue on all issues of public interest, from foreign 
affairs to social justice. 



* A third factor', perhaps the most critical of-all, was the rise 

the Civil Rights movement. Inspired by the teachings of* Martin /, 
Luther Ring, Jr., and further ignited by his martyrdom, tthe plight { > 
for equal opportunity swept, through college campuses from, coast 
to coast with all the makings of ideological revolution . Ironically - 

'^^enough, the universities themselves were among the most seriou^ 
offenders 9f social j-ustice, 'showing limited minority enrollments'* 
and even less -minority .faculty , -neglecting to address min9rity 

'issues . in* their, program currLcula, and failing "to make availa^blvSo f 
their resources to the community at large. Thus, for the university, 
preaching social justice . meant more than a mere art iculat ion vof ' * 
ideas, it also requiredV-^-jgreat dea^l of conceptual and structural 
self-reform - the kind of self-reform that the university "could np^^^ 
affo;rd to carry out with its limited financial resources. Federal 
assistance, became a necessity. I am not • suggest ing that Amer'ican 

• higher education was ever terribly eager to sejrve the aeeds of 
minority groups out of sheer alt^Xiism. But if -the -university was ^ . 
to respond to the needs of the times, there was simpjy ^o' other way 
to turn^^ Furthermore, the, end of the college ""boom wa^s getting 
closer, and the Nixdn administration ' s 'approach to aid ^for higher ^ 
education wa,s not ins tit\:jtionally based, but student ori^ented. In 

'other words , __tlj;e kind of direct aid to inst itut ions ^ that charalcterized. ' 

' th^ Kennedy and Johnson administrations'^ was sharply reduced in 
favor of financial aid directly f)rovraed to the s^tuden^ in the 
form of educational opportunity grants, scholarships, and loans. 
Most of the recipients of this kind of aiS-, wer^, rdl course, 
econdmically disadvantaged minority students.; Therefore, if *the - 
universities were to nfaintain operational enrollments, their doors 
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\Siad to be opened to tiliese economically . disadvantaged, fedeiTally 

Supported clientele. Federally sponsored 'programs f-or'-thye 
tinderpriviledg'l^'S'^ Mushroomed' into networks of remedl^alX currs^cula ;, 
Student ai'd bureaucracies , ethnic studies programs , na^iv|^J.dn- 
guage • instruction programs, and other supporti.ve services". _The 
metaphor of the mushroom applies not^onl^ to/the shap^e ifd which 
the^ys grew - in- al idirec€ioi\s - but also to the manner in which 
they grew - with ve^^^^iitt le ^ight". The beginnings of the univ-'^ 
er-sit^^ self-reform were.^s poor ^as ^ expected. So poot in fact, 
that eve'n the * notoriously , insensitive -mil itary^jDurejui^irapy* W-as 
Cble to recognize the seriousness a of the matter,. The Veterans 
Administration imp-osed a regulatipn W^ich" required universities ^ 

\o account for the number of f eder al l>v§jipporyed' stpdents in each * 
coUvTse,* and banned the use of monies provTd^ unde r the G.I. Bill 
f dr ^registration in courses" where the fS'deral ly-aided atudent en-' 
rolfment 'exceeded 85% (OStar, 1977). Thus, although tHSfe federal 
government was^willing to support programs to benefit the dis-^^ 

'advantaged, it also believed that veterans hc^d to be -protected^^ 
from these programs. No attempt will be made" here to>-^xplain this 
double 'standard, but the poLp-cy implications are-- (^lejir : what is 
acceputable* for sodj^, is nof^^good enough for othei^^T 

There has beert^ much progress in the area o*f special programs 
for minority students at the university J.evel dur^rng the past 
decade. Today, yaere a-re laodel program^s and even entire^ insti- 
tutions where the special needs^of the minority studen-t are ad- 
dressed far more adequately th^n they, used toAbe during the-early' 
days cf'c^pen admissions. /TVie challen^ge that iihe university must 
face in the quest for social justice is hot ^fierely by taXlng iw. 
and trying to educate ^ome niinority student* . This is only* a 
superficial structural ''solution ^or what is actuaLly a' 4eep sub-, 
stantive" problem. What the university needs^ to address ^ris not th'e 
disadvkantaged students per se,-but*t^e societal factors that p^roduce 
them. 'This will require two ^major tasks: (1) substantial research 
must be' under;ta]cen .to identify the social ailments that' promote 
ethnically identifiable, socio-economic disadvantage^, in order to 
assist policy makers' in the development of appropriate remedies , 
,and to better ady^Lse the university's own programmajtic development ^ 
" (2) training programs that, will produce qualified professionals 
'to deal with these problems in the o\jtside world, need to" be 
designed Ind imj>lemented* ^ It costs fiothing to articu],ate these 
tasks #Cbut It will cost billions of dollars to carry them, out. Of 
course^, the university does not have, these^funds. ^Thus, it turns 
tfo the . federal gbvernme^t for assistance. ^ < 

■Immediately the concern Ar^^d^es -that if the university is not 
going to Assume financial." responsibility*, it wil/l^not be the one 
to. identify the probldms^ es^tablish tj^e priorities, and* delineate 
the^ parajnefers for action* Fo.r those of us who are involved in. 
Bilingual "HiVh.er Education, this represents a very ser ious s it- 
uation.' We ^are tr^JLhg to respond to a iftajor social .nee<i,^ ye t the ^ 
bulk. -of the available financial resource^^ comes y^with s^trin^s 
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In oj:der*t6 fully understand how to .succeed- in^ these endeavors, 
it is important to compreh-end the political process through^ which 
federal priorities are set and funds allocated; second, to atudy 

•the' university • s organizational behavior in an effort to eva.luate\ 
its fitness to particigate *in that proc-ess, and *to meet its social 
action responsibilities; third, analyze the major discrepancies' 
between the federal political process, the qa'test for^social action*, 
and the university's organizat ion£Ll be^havior to help' j.*solate 
the major problem ajfeas; and fourth, propose some -strategies for 
the de^^elopment of a mutually beneficial relationship between the 
federal gover,nment and. higher educatiolT that will'^euable them to 
deal with the special needs of ethnolinguistically different pop-^ 

#ulations in .a co6pera,t i ve^ and constructive manner • 

Higher Education and" the Federal"^ Political Protess 

^ "—^ — ^ ^ : 

In reviewing th^e^federal political process, we must first ' 
acknowledge, that, no matter how small the federal . contribut^ioh. 
to- higher education may be, it will always be grpater than wha^ - 
the federal government is constitutionally obliged to provide , 
In fact, by^ virtue of the Tenth Amendm,ent , education jfecomes the 
sole respo^nsibility of the state. Since education is not an -&rea 
of federal 'responsibility , it will' never be considered a national 
priority. Its chailces of competing against; defepse/ energy, \ 
foreign policy., transportation, agriculture and economic concerns 
are virtually nonei ^ ^ ' ' * ' ' v 

. * * ■ •y*' 

The federal government's system of poliqy develppment involves 
its three branches. Only Copgress is vested with 't{ie pow4r of 
making new policy and allocating- funds for i^ts implementation. Th^ 
Executive branch implements these policies in accordance with the 
particular .management style of the adjcaipi Vtration in power. The 
Judiciary, in turn, is responsible for in terj)reting these policies 
and determining the legal appropriateness of ' their application.. 
Ordinarily, whenever we* refer to federal policy on -.BjLlingual Higher 
Education, we focus aif^ the various agencies of -the executive branch 
that deal in this^B^a, i.e.. Title VII's Offipe' of Bilingual. 
Education, the. N'fxioi^^l Institute of Education, title IV's^ Office 
of 5qual Educational Opportunity the Administration for Childrej,' 
Youth, and Families, e tic . (NABE, 1977). There is a tendency to 
ignore, however, the wheelings and dealings of the legislative bpdy 
frarm which these agencies get their mandate. Joshua ' Fishman • s re-* 
vealing expose op the poTitics of ^Bilingual Education presented 
at the 1969 Georgetown Round Table, should have been enough to 
alert us in this reg;ard (Fishman, 1970). The legislative process 
is complicat^ed. Congressional bills are not drafted by Congress 
as a whole. They are initiated by individual members, and then 
referred to the appropriate House and Senate Subcommittees that 
deal with the legisTation ' s scope of work. These, in turn, judge 
_t>eir merits, define their legislative intent, and draft the leg- 
islation itself. Both the House and the Senate's Subcommittees 
must agree on every single, word of the legislation, before it can 
be voted on by both houses. Immediately the croncern arises as' to 
the extent of the Subcommittee me^ab^.xfs* :(S|^£,rtise in the areas in 
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which they legislate. This ^concern is warranted, since aub-^ 
committee appointments are not always made on the basis of the rj: 
individual member's ability to understand and work on th^ issue^^, * • 
but on the basis of their s>eniority and political* sH:rength,~ Fu^rlher- 
mo^re, each member of Congress is only accountable to his/h^r own 
individual cons t ituency • . Consequently, the special interests of 
that individual constituency must, out of ^necessity , become the 
overridin.g criteria of all leg»is JP^tive decisions. Situations in 
whdch Subcommittee m.^mbers are called upon to work, on legislation 
which IS irrelevant to and at times even at odds with their chances 
for re-election are not uncommon. And we would be very naive to , * 
believe that there 'is such a thing as legislative objectivity. 'How 
objective can a Senator from Texas or Alaska be when it conjjes to V , 

legislations that regulate the oil industry? Probably no more 
obj.ective than a Senator from*one of the agricultural--heart land' 
states when^ it comes to approving the saTe of grain to the Russians, 

"or the Chinese, and surely no more objective than a Congressman 
from New York City in the^area of Housing and Urban Developmen;t • 
Assuming that an edu6at ion-related bill survives the subcommittee * 

^stage, it wi^ll then go to the flooi^ for debate. 'The:;e it willpbe*-i: 
subjected to an even closer scrutiny and it will be forced to com- 
pete with an even wider range of interests and priorities. It is> 
at this. particular stage of the legislative process, that lobbying 
becomes critical.' Ev^ry vtote in Congress counts, our chances ^> 
of obtaining favorable results wifll depend directly on the extent ^ ^..^ 
that we can influence those votes. Major league lobbying in the- 
fetyle of Tongsun Park is definitely beyond o\ir finant ial ' capabilities . 
The best we can hope for is to provide members of Congress with * ^ 
adequate information, tand perhaps bring on the pressure of ^1:he 
available organized*-cons t Auencies that share ou^ interes1;s. But 
Congressional apgroval .of legislation is not the end of the leg- 
islative batt;le. /iCe approval of a congressional legislatio-n , ar^d 
the actual appropriation of funds to implement , it are two different ' 
processes.. So it is possible for a member of Congress to' sexve' twq ^ 
mastets. He/She can vote for a legislation in principle, but still 
vote against the allocation^ of funds for its implementation. It * 

this second stage that should concern -uf . Having-^lay^s in the 
books only, does |iot solve our problems. And when it comes to the 
actual distributioh of the available dollars', that is when rwe .shrill 
face the to.ughest competition. , * 

« 

Even after legislation is passed and funded, the- problems .are 
st/illAfar from resolved. The implementation of Congressional — 
policy by the executive branch is not exactly* a smooth and wrinkle- 
free pi;ocessi e*ither. Very often executive mismanagement- resMlts 
an the total defeat of the legislative intent. Also, the actual 
distribution of funds carried *out by the various 'agencies of t)4e 
executive branch is not free frpnl poli*tical ^pressures . The n^essure 
comes in/two ways. It "comes directly from the organized cp^nstituehcies 
.themselves, and indirectly by way of* congressional ovei^J^ht and 
through the not ^ always* discreet pressure that i^divi^^tfal members of 
Congress continue to exert oh thes^ Agencies "on behftlf of "Sheir 
electoral constituencies. Anyone who ha-s written a proposal for >J 
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any type of assistance in the area of Bilingual Education should - 
be at least familiar with this |>rocej3s, , Note, by th'e way, that' 
all of the funds 'a^vailable for^ Bilingual 'Higher Education are 
discretionary, i.e. I the institution must apply "fOiC them and obtain 
them in cdmgetition. Perhaps this would 'not be -a ,bad moment to 
take a quick look at tj^e bopks and see who is getting the money, 
and how much, ^We wii^l nof get into the area of research or service 
programs comirig/jDut^f N', I • E Administration of Children, Youth, 
and Family/ -Office of;Equal Educational Opportunity, etc. Of course, 
these monies exist, but very few institutions of higher education 
have »a chan'ce to get them, ^Let us look at the Title VII monies 
provided «f or the training *of bilingual ins tructional * personnel at * 
the university level -(NCBE,* 1978)\ In 1978,- a total of ,ll\mniion . 
dollars was distributed among 102 Bili^ngual Higher Ejiucation 
training r'proj ects serving 4,423 trainees^-^, in 29 lajiguagea and in * 
27 states* The. average grant per institution was $108, 823, What 
was the actual cash distri^but ion by region? The Northedst t^ok 
the biggest ^slice of the pi*e; $4 ,431,78Q, ^ This, co.nstitutes the 
sum total of grants received in Vermont, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts', and Connecticut, In t'he West, 
between the states of California and Washington alone, there is ^a 
total disbursement of $3, 670, 888, The Southwest, that is Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona, receiv.ed a total of $2,290,465. The Mid- 
western heartland states, Iowa Wisconsin Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan, received $1,893,995, The large allocation, of funds to 
thei^rtheast is justi£*ied, we are of course talking ab^ut^ seven 
.states, all of wh,ich. are in*serious need. Notice-, however, that 
the total appropriation for the" Northeast is only about a million, 
dollars more than, that of the West Coast, which, for the purposes 
of this distribution, consists of on'ly two* states. The allotment, 
of *5Eunds for the Southwest is, about .half of what'was rec^ive'ft by 
the Northeast , ^buf the $2,290,465 dollars distriJsut^d in jthe South-^ 
west went to three very scarcel^ populated states. 'What else do 
these figures/tejl us? Calif ornia with its highly sophisticated 
network of state 'colleges and universities, accus^tomedTto fighting 
for funds at the state level, thoroughly trainetf in the art .of 
grantsmanship, and with the support of its *Miery cooperative 
congreseional delegation pu2^s $3,4^9-6/468. Ne^ York, with* its well 
..organized and efficient office, of Bilingual Higher Education' providing 
technical assistance to. ins t^itut ions of, higher education throughout 
the^atate, and with its undeniable need, takes a cut of ^$3 , 159 , 157 . 
Texas, with its multiple clusters of npn-English speaking populations, 
and its exiiensive experience in serving the.m, gets $1,3.72,000. 
Illinois, th.e crossroads of American ethnoliriguist ic , minorities , 
with its' formidably funded state bilingxi^i-seducat ion law, received 
$1,012,906. New Jersey, i3y t*he way, got- a t^tal of $591,090. The ^ 
largest institutional grant \ $236 , 165 , went to^the University of 
/New Mexico at Albuquerque which operates degree programs ' leading * 
up to* the A.A.,^ B.'A., and M.A. degrees (no doctoral program), and ' 
serves a -popuTation composed of Spanish, Navajo, .Pueblo, an'd 
Apache speakers. - " - • 

/ • • • . . . • . 
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Finally, complefe this review of the federal political, 
proce&s, we should acknowledge the power of the' Judiciary, To 
this day^ we have noi: liad any major judicial experiences wi'th 
Bilingual Higher Education. But from whaf^we have, already learned 

. in Lau * v*, Nichols , Serna v. Pprtales , Aspira v. New York , and 
Bjikke V. Regents of University of^ Calif ornia ; we know that the 
courts are powerful, and that -any decision, ^no matter how small 

"t:he^ issue, and no majttex how isolated the case, can set a national- 
precedent. Let us therefore be ready- for it when it, happens. 

The .University and Government Interaction; A Structural/Behavioral 
Problem * , ^ . 

tJyw that we have a c^apsuled picture o^)the federal poXitica'l 
.proces4, let us examine the university -as an organization, and 
evaluate its fitness to participate in this process and to carry 
out social action endeavors.- In the interest of fairness, let 
us provide equal time to. the two leading s chools, of ^thought ' on . ^ 

university organizational behavior : - those who perceive the uni- 
versity in bureaucrat ic terms , and those who perceive it as- a 
collegial community of'scholars. Regardless of the university's ^ ^ 
institutional capacity, its organizational self-perception is , 
what will determine its ability to interact politically ind to ^ . 
fulfill its designated role in tbe brpader ^society. _ 

Looking at the bureaucratic model, we sSe, a university \ 
organized as a ' hi erar chichal bureaucracy, w-here th% process of • 
change. is of minor concern, and conflicts - are viewed a*s abnormal 
manifestations whichs^u^t be c-ontrolled through bureaucratic ' ^ 

sanctions. Such a umtverslt^v has a unitary view of its social * 
structure and us totaxdy integrated by its formal bureaucracy. Its 

. basic organizationai foaindations come from "classic.al formal systems,^ 
and its views on de6ision-making are rationalistic, based on 

'formal^ b^ureaucratic procedures. In terms of goal^ setting and 
policy, its emphasis is on policy ^execution.-. 



The collegia.1 univer.sity, on. the other hand, presents the* 
image of a professional community, where the process o^^ change' 
is also of mia^br co,n.c^rn. As a matter a'f fact,* change, processes^ 
are viewed as, abnormal, totally o,ut of plaqe in a community ^of , / 
soholaaf^ who have a urrttary view of social structure* as we.Il. .^ts^ 
basic ^theoretical foundations are in the human relations approach 
with its emphasis on professionalism* It also purports an 'image 
of, shared collegial decis icfn-niaking . We aire not very clear* on Its^ 
goal setting and pplicy m^ephanisms, though the -emphasis is probably 
on policy formulation rathjar thah*on policy execution (Baldriage, 
1971).^ ' . 




Now let us look at the discrepancies between both /orNtiiese^ 
itedels and the federal political process and the" upive'r^si^y ' s 
social .action role, and iderttify some of t^e problem areas. ' How- 
ever, lat us f irs t' acknowledge that, as, popular as b.oth of these 
models' may be, neither one of them .i?s a true ^teflection of reality. 
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As I mentioned earlier, it is not so much what we are, but what 
we perceive ourselves to be, that ,will determine the extent to 
which we can #sec*ure resources to fulfill our social responsibilities. 
The bureaucratic mod^l *^pr esents a highly formalized conceptualization 
'9f power. ' such it neglects to account for non-formal manifestations 
of power, 'Such as mass* movements , illegitimate threats, and academic 
expertise. It tells us a great deal about structure-, but it says 
nothing about the university's dynamic* processes . This formal- 
structure is limited to the Ifere and now, and it does n^ot provide 

for change over time . It also deals with policies a'ftar the fact, 

that is, at the .execution stage, instead of- providing a process 
for policy formulation (Baldridge , 1971) . Such a university is 
likely to impress both the government 'and the society at large with 
its apparent Managerial efficiency. However, its fossilized* structure 
will make -it more resistant to cj;iaryge, and less likely to engatge in 
its own capacity-building to cope with change. A ^substantial amount 
of the funds that such an institution receives, -will be use* to main-: 
tain its bureaucratjic structure. The pr'ograms that it develops, will 
be expected to fit withiri already fisting structures. There will 
be little »or no room for innovation. ) - ' 

The cbllegial university is almost a metaphysical^ myth. Shared 
collegial decision-making simply does not exist at many l^evels of, 
university authority, especially at the higher ones.* '^It is also 
less likely to accommoda-te' the nepd for change, since the dynamics 
of collegial consensus fail to. deal with conflict entrrely (Baldridge, 
1971). With^Dut ,doubt, its image' of academic professionalism will 
be highly .respected by government authorities an<i/ the, society as 
a whole. .But its academic exclusiveness is not necessarily the best 
approach to Social action. The ^ funds that such an institution ob- 
tains are more likely to be invested in bui-lding up 'its own academic 
reputation, rather? than on external community outreach. Its pro- 
grams are* more likely to emphasize theoretical, rather than 
«prac1:ica'l concerns. . \ ' ^ t • ' ^ 

*■ Neither of these "two types ^f institutions is well equipped . 

to succeed' in the federal political process nor to maintain a . 
high degree of ^credibility ^with the community it serves. Neither ^ 
bureaucracies! noX collegia are set up to* carry out an Aggressive 
robbjt. Nfeither bureaucracies nor collegia allow for the kind of ' 
• 'change processes required^to accommodate the needs of 'Bilingual ' ^ - .* 
'Higher Education , ^or offef much room for innovation, nor maintain 
op.erational mechanis^ms .for 'the assessmeni! of social needs. Neither 
bureaucracies nor collegia have sufficient coata^t with the outs id e 
world.. Sinc'e neither one allows for ^he recognition and ^treatment 
of their 'pwn internal conflicts, their capacity to understand and • 
4ddress social probl'ems that ^afise from conflict, such as those 
addressed by ,Bilingua;l higher Education , 'is at best negligible. 
^And as change is simpily not expected in either.-case , neither the 
bureaucracy nor^,the collegiumTha v.e a good reputation^ for effective , 
comprehensive t>l,anning. So much for our chances o;f s'uccess in the 
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r;ederal political process or in our quest for social actiqn. 

From Organizational Myth to "Operation^al Reality ^ . 

* « 

Tha gre'atest irony of both of these par'adigms is' that, not 
only are thgy ineffective, but they are also quite unreal. Any- 
one of us who has worked a.t an institution of higher education 
knows vefy well that the university is actually a political sys- 
tflpi, where the processes of change are primary concerns, not 
minor ones) where cd^nflict is normal and serves as the key to 
policy analysis; where the 'social structure lis not unitary, but 
pluralistic, fractured by subcultures and diverg.ent interest 
groups both so^cial and academic. We can best understand the^ 

•theoretical fdundations of the modern American university's organ- 
isational behavior, in terms of conflict theory, interest group 
theory, and community power theory. Decision-making at the 

^modern urtiversity tak^s place through, negotiations, bargaining, 
threatening give and take, and political influence. And after' 
the democratization. of the university in the lite 60 's and early 

' 70's, there is consi*derable emphasis, in policy formulation rather 
than on p>olicy execution. 



My friend and colleague, Aila Villegas from C.W. Post, haa , 
shared. with me the work of J. Victor Baldridge (1971) on power 
and conflict in the university. Baldridge views the university's 
or^nizational structure as. a political system with &^tures 
such as the ohes just described/ in proposing some strategies 
that will promote a constructive working relati6nship between the 
federal government and the ins titutic^ns of higher learndn^^in a 
joint effort for Social action, I would like, to introduce Baldridge's 
political model of university organizational^ behavior as a* step 
toward ins ti tutioii^l re-definition. If -w^ pterceive ourselves as 
the .political system that we are, our* chances for more effective 
participation in the political process a^id. for meeting our social ^ " 
action goals will bfe greatly^ increased . A politicaf mod^l wilji 
first take, into consideration .the social context factors, that is, 
the^ social conditions that- promote tbe formation of divergent 
Vciiue^ .and iiiterest groups. ^Next it will seek to identify the mech- 
anisms for interest , articulatibn , that is, how do the Various interest 
groups bring presstjre to bear. TIjen comes the legisl^ative trans- 
fdrmation, the manner in which multiple pressures are ^translated in- 
to of ficial polici^. Th^rt come the policies themselves that' is , 
the institutions' s commitment to certain goals and values. Finally, 
we have the act-ual execution of policies, followed by the new 
political conflicts tha^t^the^implementation of such policies generate, 
and the way in which tliesQ prcvide continuous feedback to the 
various componen^ts of, the paxradigm (Baldridge, 19^1) .jf 



Conclusion 



i 



This is the university in which we work today. As wi/11 be 
■ noted, the strategj.es and tactics thit we need to use are^already 
contained within/ since the university,, like it or not, is only a 
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evidence of our Rolitical knowledge and strength. Each and ^every 
ond of us has bad to fight several political battles in cfxr res- 
-'^ pective campuses. All we need to do now is to band together and 

, externalize that political drive beyond the ivy-covered, wal Is . 

The * quest . for Bilingual Higher Education/ and the- social reform 
ideals wq pursue depend . on-^ it . * * , ' 
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microcosm of the broader society. What we Heed to do now is' to 
drop the b-ureaucrati^f and collegi'at-e fronts, turn the internal 
p-olitical structure outwards, and take our glace in that broader 
political system of which we are part. We have had exp-erience in 
identifying the social conditions tha^ promote the formation of 
divergent values and interest groups on our campuses. Let us 
apply that experience to the outside community through an on-going\ 
assessment of social and educational needs. ..We. are thorough Jy 
familiar with the mechanisms of interest articulation since we 
use them ever^^^ay. It is not unusua'l for u5 to make our views 
known in faculty meetings and faculty surveys, yet we have vety . 
dittle to say once we~ leave caiftpus* Coalition^ with other interest 
groups are not uncommon. We have often allied ourselves with 
student organizations and ethnic clusters. Why then are we so 
resistant to establish external affiliations with gro.ups like 
Aspira, the National TasJc^Force de la Raza or The Puerto ilican 
Congtess? We have 
through our faculty urf/ons. Why 
nai^ional scale throughf professional organizations such as the National 
Association of Bilingual ^Iducat ion Teachers of English to Speakers 
of Other Languages, American Council on th^^fceaching of Foreign 
Languages,,* Modern La'nrguage Association, Linguistic Society of 
America,* ^d tl>e newly-formed National Association of Colleges and 
Universities with ailingual Education, which is so ^particular ly ^ 
suited to our neecPs? We know* how po apply pressure'. We have no 
qualms- about applying pressure on appointed university officials, 
yet we' neglect/4o apply pressure on tl:\ose inembers of Congress who 
we ourselves /nave elected. ^ * 



le^rv^ed to mobilize, to baxgain s^rid^o l^pbby , 
' un/ons. Why ^do we fail to do the same on a - 




^^LegisJlati'Ve transformation is not new to us either. We all 
participate \in- commi'ttees , draft university by-laws and program 

in faculty "Jsenate elections, and write position 



r egiflations , \ vote 



\lsd know who defiends and who opposes our interests 



P4pel:s. We 

on camp^is . Blut how many of us ^knbw our Congressman or Congr esswoman? 
When wa^ the 'ILast time we checked the voting record ®f our elected 
representajvavres' in Washington to see whet^her or not th'ey favor 
"Bilingual Education ' legislation? Is the ^person ' that we elected 
defending or/ opposing Bilingual Higher Education? Have we let 
them know how we/fe^el on these "issue"?? When was ^the last time- we*. 
volunteeredVri^ei^ testimony *for a legislative, subcommittee 
he'ariiupT^ ► ' , 

•me are ailways anaiy^ing, judging, andi^cri ticizing university- 
policies in trernfe of their coiTception, theSr interpretation, and 
their execution. Why don't we do the same with -regards to federal 
policies which are 'relevant to our social mission? Who could do 
it* better than .oufselves? We teach, we advise, we debate, we presen^, 
we wxife; we publish. All of these means can be used ad strategies 
for conflict articulation and pol^icy feedback. 



I am confident that the future of Bilingual Higher Education 
is in good hand?.' The fact that we are gathered in this forum is 
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"THE DYNAMICS OF IDENIMTY CONFLICT OF: 
HISPANICS IN THE PROCESS 05 ACCULTURATJION 
IN X'N ASSIMILATIVE CONTEXT" 



By: Rgsa Maria Cotayo 

New- Jersey "Depar^ervt of Higher 
Education 



Statement of Problem 



* In the last two decades the theory of "cultural pluralism" 
has'gained significance as a heuristic device. to explain socio-ciil- 
tural dynamics in American society^ -This change from th,e "meltin'g 
pot" and/or "Anglo conformity" theoretical view of ethnic minority 
assimilation into American society /culture , is related to various 
factors # tamong which is the breakdown of traditional social' and 
cultural ""norms in American scpfc.ety (Gordon, 1964) .^The disintegra- 
tion of the family as the principal conveyor of socio-cultural va- 
lues, the alienation of the Chu^cja as the provider, o'f exiseentl.ar- 
meaning, the devaluation of the Protestant work ethic, and the loss 
of faith in the highest political leaders and consequently, in the 
political system, have givfen way to the "cult of the self".^^ This 
"break with the past" and subsequent emphasis on "doing you3H||Own^ 
thing" has created social fragmentation with numerous groups dividing 
themselves alorig interest lines, as for example, the Black rights 
movement,, Hispanic rights movement, women!s rights movement, gay 
rights movements - In addition, it has created many psychological ^ 
confldpts cen^tering around idejjitity, ' ^ ^ . . 

With the devaluation of traditional cult.ural ;and social jiorms, 
the individual has lost the points of reference by which she defined 
herself in relation "to the world and to other people. * Cpns'equently , 
in contempdrary American society it has become increasingly difficult 
for people to answer the question: WhSo am I? Where do I belong? - 
It is this problem of identity and its/ concpmitant'character disorder^ 
which characterizes the personality of our times./- 

Within the .above-mentioned context, the plight of the migrating 
ethnic group becomes more complex. i)LS opposed to th^$! past, 'the ex- 
pression of the group's cirfrtural herijiage is toler-ated to a greater 
extent. Their right to. equal opportunities t<5 retain their lanauage 
and culture is recpgnized, at least to a greater extent than before. 
However, as the group begins ^td integrate into American society, it 
adopts ethnic identity as its^ s/inbol of unity ^in drder to' achieve 
greater access to power. Their ethnicity becomes the' means through 
whiclf they are identified as an interest group, thus separating and 
distinguishing, this group from -others^ From..this ^perspective , 
cuitur-^1 and social conflicts between groups t end ' to be Viewed as 
conflictjs of interest, with each group struggling to -getf a greater 
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."share of the pie**-. Thus/ ethnicity assumes not only a cultural 
function, but also, socio-political'^economic functions. 

. While existing conditions in American society appear more • 
favorable for the integration of ethnic groups, the psychological 
conflicts for the ethnic individual inherent in the complex pattern 
of interaction should not be overlooked. The problems associated *^ 
^with uprooting and adaptation to a new^e^envir o'nment , esprecially the 
.identity crisis, have not ameliorated. Instead, it is my contention\ 
that the problem of identity for individuals of ethnic groups may be 
more complex as a result' of conflicting tendencies to^retain 
ethnic differences, yet assimilate into the hbst society. Coas-e^ 
*quently, the purpose of this presen^tat ion is twofold: (1)' to \ 
identify .some of the social and cultural values that have the po- 4 
tf^ntial to ^create identity conflict for k bqntemporary United States 
ethnic minority group - the Hi^panics; and (2) to. analyze the nature** 
of such conflict, . ' . ^ %. . ^ 

Definition of Concepts 

For the purpose of clarity throughout the paper, it is necessiry 
to define some concepts that are essential in fthe development of the 
theme. 



^ Et,hni^d[^ minority group re'fers to a type^ of gro\ip contained within 
the national boundaries of Aijieric* and which is defined or sfet off by 
national origin (Gordon /' 1964,) . This designation by national origin^ 
serves to create a sense ^of peoplehood, in this case, Hispanic 
identity within »the United, States.' It is also the manne?: In which 
the general American public recogo-izes the identity of a group that 
makes up part 'bf its population. ^ ] ' . ' 

Culture is the ways of behaving and the ways of doing things 
which are passed fr9m one generation to the next thAugh' formal and 
informal methods of teaching and modeling. It consists of "pr escri,be4 
norms of conduct, beliefs, values, and skills, along with the' behavioral 
patterns and uniformities based on these categories ^ In ^essence,, 
.c^ilture p.s the sum total of all the ways'of believing, t;hinking, 
feeling, and behaving which make up a p'erson's way of life^r! it* as 
"th'e expression in a variety, of human forms of the meaning tjiat things 
have for a p^erson, the reason she is alive, where she is going, ai^d 
how she is going to get ther.^lBk^^ Culture aids in distinguishing - 
Hispanics. from other ethnic g^Bups in tne United States.. It* provides 
the Hispanic iridivid'uaJ^ a t^^KmB^ J^eter^nce from whi^ch to derive a 
sense of self 1 - 




The social structure o£.a i^ociety is defined by "'the set of 
crystallized' social relationship's which its members have with ea 
other which placeB them in group^^ large or sma^l, permanent or 
temporary, formally ^organ^^zed or unorganized, and which relates them 
tO'the major institutional activities of society; such as economic 
and occupational life, religion, marriage and the family, education, 
government, and ^ recreation The liaj^or^ characteristic of these 
"social relationships" is :{:hat they show a repetitive pattern and 
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subsequently are, to some degree, predictable, 

Culture and social structure are close}.y related in, that it is 
the norms ajid values of the society which determine the types of 
social groupings and the kinds of social relationships -which its 
members create. Through the interaction of sooiaJL groups, cultural 
values undergo change and modification (Gordon, 1964^, ^ 

In the frame^^ork of culture' and society, as a member of a social . 
group interacting with others according to commonly accepted norms, 
the individual- defines her identity r she knows who she is, where 
she belongs, and what her- life and actions mean. Through her identity,, 
the individual derives a sense of purpose that is manifested in her 
'social interactions . within the larger society. 

Assimilation is characterized as sf'the adoption by a- person or 
group of^ the culture of ai^bther social group to such a complete extent 
that the" persp-ft^r gr,oup po longer has any characteristics identifying 
him with his/fornter culture and no longer has any particular loyalties 
to his former culture." Gordon (1364) further refines this definition 
by describing two steps within the process of assimilatioh : a) cultural 
assimilation, and b) structural assimilation. Cultural assimila'tion 
refers to the ethnic group's change of; cultural patterns to those of 
the host society without large-scale integration into the Social 
institutions. Structural assimilation involves the ethnic group's 
integration Into, as well as identification with, the host socy-ety. 
Through Gordon ' s. typology "of assimiXatidn it is possible to determine* 
the degree to wh^ch' an. ethnic group or individu'al has become assimilated 
into the host society. , ^ ^ 

\ 

Compariso n of American and Hispanic Cultures and Social Structures 

— ^ T ^ ^ 

In order to de^ernjine which aspects o€ the American culture and 
social structures have the potential to create identity conflicts 
for the Hispanic individual, it is important to compare these groups 
inM:erms of* their cultural values and* social^ structures ,^ This compar- 
ison wLll be undertaken by using the heuristic device of \ideal-type 
models. Ideal-type models are theoretical ponstriicts derived from ^ 
observations of the general patterns of behavior of a group. Con- 
sequently, it is understood that,* within each group, deviations from 
the described -oiodels exist. Nevertheless, these ideal-type models" 
may bje used for the p.urpose of general intergroup comparisons. . C 

In terms of cultural values, I will compare 'Hispanic and American 
culture •Ln five' categories: * ' ' . ' 



1) the concept of the in4ividual; 

2 ) religious orientation ; ^ 

3) attitude toward Work; 

4) ,philosophy of life; 

5) - pancept of time, ■ * 



CONCEPT 
OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 



CULTURAL VALUES 



HISPANIC ' ' 

: , ' 

1. Dete4:ministic view o.f t^je 
individual where culture and 
social structure highly con- 
.strain individiial' expressiorf; 
worth of the individual Jis in 
direct relation to his, posi- 
tion and personal contribut it)ns 
to^h^' extended family. 



y ■ . - 

* ANGLO -AMERICAN 

' " •> . 

"In^ Individualistic view of mam? 
' worth of the individual is 'related 
to his - achievement's in* the bccujJat ional 
structure and his attainment of 
material goods; independence and^ . - 
assertiveness are high3^y valued 
individual c^j^racteris tics . ^ 



-4 



rmTigious 

ORIENTA-. 
TION 



ATTITUDE 

TOWARD'^ 

WORK 



/ PHILOSOPriY 
OF LIFE 



CONCEPT^OF 
TIME 



1^6 



2» Catholicism is the pre--'' 
dominant reli^iou? orientation 
ajid its precepts dictate that 
life on earth is^ not important 
"since ,the human being's ultimate 
reward is i'n'the afterlife. 



3/ The interpersonal aspect of 

work provides meaning of work; 

the intrinsic Reward of work* is . 

derived from pers\nalis»tic 

dynamics; purpose of work is strongly 

tied to the support Or impxrovement 

of the standard of living of the*" 

'extended f ami,ly ; informality is 

valued. . . 

T 

• ' * ^ ^ 

4 . Idealism ; there is also fatalism^ 
in which fate is viewed as having 
control over the individual. 



5. Past and present orientation. / 



2. Protestantism iS' the predominant' 
re ligious ^riehtation. Individual 
accomplishm^nt'on- earth is valued 

'as a means of achijeving sd^vatioff. 

■ • ■ ' • ~ . V' 

3. ImpLjsrscfeal efficiency and ef f e cti-veness 
are higlKLy valued as means of obta'ining 
economic * rewards ; purpose of work is to 
provide the individual with socip-economic ^ 
mobility; reliability and punctuality 
(formality) are highly valued; •i^4ividtaal 

^s responsible ^f or his lot in. lif e^.« r 



( 



4*. Pr.aqmatii.mV there is alsd tr^-tiHism 
in its' vierw ^.^f the individual as having 
control oV0i?'her environment . 



5. Present: and -future . oi:i'ent:^ion , 



V 



In terms of s:bcral. structures, I will compare Hispanic and 
Ainericain social structures dn six categqries: 

L) Family; 

2) Church; * 

3) D^visioxj of labor; , , : , 

4) \lhstitutional organization; 

5) Education; - * " • ^ 

6) Government. 
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HISPANIC 



SOCIAL STRUCTURES 

1 r~: 



1, , The extended family serves as 
a socially integrating * ager>cf 
which both supports the individual 
and limits' individual choices; the 



family tends to foster the indi- 



idual ' s dependency ; brieak wi»th 



family ties is not part of the norm 

2. The Catholic ethic . Individual* 
is not held responsible for behavioral - 
outcomes; Church determines code of 
behavior; ^goodj3eeds, not accomplish- 
ments on earth,/ determine the individ- 
uals fate in the afterlife'. This may 
be characterized as a passive ^ienta- 

' tion. ' , 

3. lH^ degree of divijsion of 'lajpar ; 
holistic perspective of <the role of " 

. the individual in relation to he<r 
work. i. ' * *" 



ANGLO-AMERICAN 

1/ The immediate family unit tends 
to fost.er achievement motivation in tHe 
i.ndividual; assertivene^ss ancL indepen- 
denc*e are reinforced as means*, of 
achieving ^s-uccess. * • ^ 



The Protestant ethic which pro;notes ^ 
achievement motivation; individual is* 
Id respo'ns ible f o.r accomplishment on 
Sfch that leads .to salvation; individual 
is held resp^jnsible ^for behavioral out- 
comes; this may be * Characterized *asL an • 
^ active orientati^on. 

% - ' , , ..■ 
3 . High degree of (division of^labor ; 
spep||feilizat ion is rewarded ; there exists 
a compaiftmentalized view of the role of 
/the indivJ^dual .in relation *to her work.* 




4 . Pe.rsonalistic* criteria 
characterizes the functioning' of 
or gaoizat,ion ; authority is exercised 
,ox)L the basis of position* 



4 . Bureaucratic .structure stresses 
impersonal efficiency and e f f ecti\^eaeas ; 
organization is charagterized by formal- 
ized^ procedures specif ied^» in rules and 
regulations; authority is exercise^ qn 
Jbhe ba*is is of knowledge • 



5. Philosophical orientation ; there's 
emphasis on the development of thinking 
and on holistic conceptualization; 
there's limited access to education. 



5.% Pragmatic orientation ; there's 
emphasis on -training for the ocdupational 
structure- and on'the development of ^ 
specialized expertise; tl^e're ' s wide- y 
spread access* to edupalfion. 



Authoritarian forms of government* 



Democratic f prm" of government . 
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In terms of culture, the^Hispanic individual who iaigrates to . 
the United Stat;es**may encounter value confliot-s. with American culture 
and society in any of."*fhe areas previously described, * . > ^ 

For example, the disci:epancy between, the American value of 
individualism and the Hispanic's family-centred concept of the'. ^ 
individual , may create tension for the Hispani?c in that she is , ^ 

perceived a-s driveleiss and dependent by American "standards • As 
such she is pressured intp adop.ting American ; values ,f such as inde- i 
pendence, assert4.vene"ss which will .promote survival, within . the social' ' 
structures of American' ^ociety • Thus, tl>e individual is caught' in 
^he ' dilemma of assunfing behSvior patterns cotisi-stent with American 
values which may disrupt close.-knit family tie^, from which the 
individual, derives her sense of self or she^ risks becoming a socially 
marginal persoh. , , ' ' » - , ' 

Th^ American occupational structure aj(id.the educational and. 
governmental institutions ,^erve as another example af potential areas 
of conflict. These are organized base^ on cultu^asl values of .prag- . 
matism, effectiveness, and efficiency-./ As sucK tlt'ey stress systemmatic. 



impersonal relationships that ar e ^ons is^ent w^th the cultural valbe 
orientationr On ,the other hand, ^he Hispanic individual is more 
- attuned to value personalism, idealism, and informality in '"in's ti tut ional 
and interpersona'l relations.^ This clash in values may create confl ict s^ 
for the Hispanic ia-dividuaP who musi: function |WiJtiii;i the American ''^^^ 
.social structure often at the expense of her**' s-elf-esteem which stems 
from her socio-cultural frame of reference. 

It. is important ' £0 note at this point that the specific st?t:io- 
cultural factors t^at create identity conflicts may differ when one 
u"Se.s social class as a^variable. . Thus while, a number of ^^ethnic 
imiividua^s may^ experience identity conflict jj||lated to intef cultural^ 
differences, the particular factors that play a role -in such conflict ^ 
may vary .greatly from one^'social class to anotjjUr.^ Jn this paper, r 
ha^^ attempted" to identify some of th'^ factors That need to be £urther 
j5tud\ed within the context of specific social glasses, • ^ ^ 

As was mehtioaed' earlier, American adherence t^* the "melting 
pot" or '^A^nglo conformity" concepts^ of assimilation offered tw^ 
choices to" thej^ ethnic individual. She coulii either become\ "American- 
"ized", that is, adopt the values a||M|||ftiaviorar norms of American 
^cultiSxe,' or remain marginal in thJ^^^H.can social structure.^ The 
pressu-re on the ethnic individual ^^HBd to be greater toward'corjT 
formity since it represented 'the moKvi^ble means for socio-economic , 
survival. However*, the identity conflict ^inherent J.n the' assimilation 
process presented,, and still presents ,^ /a '.problem 'fo^r the ethnic ' 
individ\iaJL , including the; Hispai^ic. ' • ■ ♦ ' ^ , " 

^ . \ . ' 

Dynamics of Identity Conflict . ^ * ' - 

, .. ' ' o ' : ' 0-^'- 

. Prior to the change in social policY toward a .pluralistic *) 
conceptiorXo& American society, Hispanic individuals experienced^ an 
identity* /^d^s* in -the process of cultural assimilation. The answers 
^"to the questions^ Who am'I? Where do I belong? - were c6nf lict injj ' 
because identifying with Hispanics^ entailed rejection" from She ho^y 

' ' ■■• . . ■ ■ ■ . 181 ■ 
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society while Vdentitying with Americans involved the loss of, a 
.traditional support ^sys«t em-; "Frustrated and not fully accepted by 
the broader social world he , wished to enter, ambiv^ent in^his attitude 
toward the more, restricted social world to which! he has anc'esjtral 
rights, and. beset by c6nflicting cultural standards, he develops, 
according to the classic conception, personality traits o£ insecurity, 
"moodlnesg, hypersensitivity, excessive self -^consciousness , and nervou^B 
strain*". Thes]le "pe.rsonality traits" are a function of -an. ambivalent 
self -ideirtity . ^ * ' ^ * t * * ^ C » 

Fest;inger*s theoryy of cognitive dis'sonance may be used to 
explain the psychological dynamics , of "ambivalence . ' Cognitive * f 
dissonance i^f tl;ie psychiological state that result^s when an individual 
has conflicting beliefs which cannot be ^recd'nciled ♦ This conflict ^ 
is manifested in inconsistency between a" person ' s . belief s and, her , 
behavior. Since cognitive dissonance creates tension ^or th^ 
individual, she strives to reduce it^&y: a), changing one of^'her 
beliefs in order to attain consistency with her behavi6r, or b)charfging 
her beheivioi; p.n order to attain consistency with her strongest belief,* 
Thus^,' the individual's goal is 'to reduce tension ^througi%^^^nsistency * 

With the shift to a .^cial policy of cultural^ plural ism in 
American society,, the dirS|t pressjjres to acculturate (cultural 
assimilation) ha^ve di^inlshsLd. Qonsequently , the identity conflicts 
that res^ult for the. Hispanic individual under a strict assimilationist \ 
•policy D^ay be expected to subside. , Hpwever, it is -my^ contention that 
this is not the cas.e. , • ^ 

Th'e chang^es wh^-ch have ' taken place in Ameri.can Society in the 
last two decades have fostered g'rea^er recognition and acceptal^e of. • 
individual Cuitjural differences. The individual's right to her cul^ral 
*heri-tage* (including language^* is viewed as her e:tpression of self ^ as 
her manif estati'on of authenticity. ' As' such,, the ethnic indiyi&ual 
%s encouraged to seek and reaffirm her identity I'n, relation to her ^ - 
group. At the same .time, the ethnic group exerts pressure on the 
individual to assume positions 'of -a^t'hority within the soci^l^^s tructur,e. 
in ord^r to promote/tli^e we'lfare of the group.- Thus, the ethnic incji--* 
vidtlal must both retain her group identity fe^d adopt the cultural' 
valu^e^ and behavioral norms of. the American /system in ordi|^ to .fun^tign 
effectively within*the social structures. 

• • , ' ' ' . r ' 

This "double bind" .situation may also create an identity * . ' . 
conflict for the e^thnic in'dividuaj. in that two forces ^re pulling 
her in tw^?.. distinctly different dire.ctions Addition^ ly , the ' 
individual is compelled to ^integrate t^s^e*two irreconcilable 
tendencies. For the Hispanic indi-^dual* the identity coj^tX^ct may 
be' expressed as follows: "X f.eel Hispanic, but I agt' American" . 

Under both social policies - "m'elting pot"' and "cuiturai ' * 
^^pluralism". - the ethnic individu-al ' may experience 'ic^entity problems.- 
\he^ essient'ial 'difference lies in th'e . p^articular social f^<*tors * 
that create the* dynamics of conf lict > ' .i-n the first exanlple, ' ^ 

rejection from' the host sqci^ty^and tfte nee'S' to expatiti beyond the ' ^ 
ethnic group* play major roles; in^the second, ffressure to; retain* i 
• ethnic group identity and>iissimil^te into^ the American . social 
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structure are key elements. In both 'cases, qonflict helps to' bring 
about change in the individual and in the grgup. 
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"the cultural Component of, bilingual' teacher educatjon programs^; 

, theories and practices^*" ' • 



By; Dr. Muriel Savil le-Tro ike . • 

School of Languages and Linguis*tics 
Georgetown University - ' 



Although those of us who talk *and/or listen on occasions such a^ 
this have academic credentials ai>d positions, put schplarly Headings 
O'n our papers, and use audible footno^tes to. support our. points, when 
the topic is Bilingual Education, none of us are totally objective. Ahd 
some of us even get downright , enotiphcll .about, the subject at times, one 
way or the».o*ther. * ^ , • ♦ 

^ ' , ^ ' ' ' . 

•» There 3tre a variety of rationales for Bilingual Educa,tion, includj^nj^<^ * 

some that might appear, to be mutually incompatible • (although for some 
reason proponentis "don't se^m to argue much with one another^' over these): 
some pectole support Bilingual Education believing it provides a more 
efficient yay for chfldreh to master ;the .dominant language and .^ain 
access to^ the dominant 'culture--to assimilate ultim'ately; some support* 
it as a boundary-maintaJj^ning mechartism that allows children to retain 
their linguistic and cultural roots * , their' ethnic integrity and iden- ' 
ti ty--to ' res ist assimilation;.- some believe in" Bilingual Education as 
^'n instrument for the maintenance 'of • diy,erse cultural traditions; some ^ 
believe in Bilingual Education pr imari^l^^ as ' dn ins trument for social 
and cuTtural change; some believe .in '.Bil.inguali^ Education as' a civil • ^ ^ 
right, a requirame^nt f'Or equal ed.ucatron opportunity • , 

\' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 5 

1^ We tendV4:o be more emotionecl tiian olDjective about these arguments ' 

bec.ause they are not mere assexitibn§ Whicli evidence might clearly , 
pr^pv^e to be true or f^lse, but ra'thqr manjLf estat^ons of beliefs afld ■ , 

values which we accept cJr reject at a 'mu'ch d~eeper level. / * "* * 

The .reasons ma.ny!**^>eople ' are strongly opposed to Bilftgual Eduqation, 
and may f^el profound^ly, threatened] by . i-t , a^e also liianif e^fe^tions, o/r ^ 

^deeply #mbedGed. beliefs and values. ' Oddly, often these a^e ^h^ samfe as cj^^ 
those of *the proponents . ^The .same beli^s^in equa-lity of .educat^ion-ai-^r ^ 
and economic opportunity, -for instance^ J.eads some to depose B'ildngual ^ 

'Ed\lcatibn for fear children in such^p^ograms will n*bt leprn a*s mticm" ^ 
English and will therefore not have equal opportunity in an English— . 
dominant society, -or because they feel separate T^^grams based on , ^ o> 

'language differences are , akin-to the " separa^t^ but, equal"< programs 'b^sec^ . ' , 



. _• ^ 



♦Paper presented at "Bilingual .Educat»Lon : Higher Ed^ipation .Perspectives 
First Annual* Bxlit;igual "-Education^ Coiif^rence sponsored by * the^*S t<te • 
* of%New Jersev, Department of. Higher Educa^t J^on ; ^ May 19 , 1977 Trei\t-f)il , . 
New Jersey \ ^ * . ^ . ' ' " . ■ ^ ' \s * 
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f • ^ . ^ . ^ > ^ 

on racialj^if f ef ences , which are not too far removed in olir political^, 
and; educational history. Financial , arguments , whether too little o^f^ « 
td'o much is being spent on Bilingual Education are disagreements on*^ ^, ' '\ 
budget priorities, and are thus manifest at ions* 'of relative- community^ 
arid na.tional values. ^ * . • • |' 

We have such 'belief s , such values, together with^all of^^^ the- J^nowl- • 
edge and the rules for appropriate behavior. whicX we share Vith othe^rs 
because we are human-r-these axfi culture. 'And we c^n^neverybe entirely • . 
objective about culture. This is'th^ paradox fof the anthi/opologis t ; 
one's cultur'e is the lens, and the filter; through^^ which one tnu^t ^ * ^ 
perceive and interpret the cultures of others ; 'we. thus risk di'gtortion, 
but without this ^s sent i al of ' hiunanne^.? , we could not *begin to under- * 
stand other beliefs, va-lue's, or-socia^L behaviors. 

As\l think this discussion of arguments' for and against Bilingual 
Education illustrates , ' culture is not ' %j>^opt ional compoaent af. Bilingual 
Education, whether or not we add the t.erm ^ ' Bicultur al to the title of 
our programs. Nor is i^ an. opt loitaTlF component of, the programs which' 
train bilingual teachers. Whether corVsciously Recognized or not,, culture, 
isua controlling f orce* in*9 education ^ Our task is to explore' how 'th^^ . * ' 

positive an^ humanistic aspects of this force^can be maximized in Br- ' ~ 
\ ' linjgual E^ducatipn, how it can be ujsed to further our goals andv eThhan^ce 
th/^ opportuniti^^ of ^"both teacher^ and children to develop to their ' 
'full liot^ntials, and how the potentially' clistorting' effect ^ cultural ^ 
' * conditioning (wl^ich c^n result in' stereotyping and in pre judic^)J might - 
I be minimized through our teacher.-training ^ content and procedufe^".^ 

* ' Ih the summer of 1974, the Center for Applied' Linguistics (C?^L) 
sponsored a-^.'conferfence* which brought together specialists from a " y ^ 

number of different linguistic and i:jaltural groups TO d'raw up Guidelines ' ^ 
- ^ for the Preparation and ^ert if ic^t /on of Teachers pf Bilinguai/Ricul tur al 
Education . To dat$,^these have been quite widely accSepted b^f 'bot^h 
*trainiSig institutions and credeptialliS^i^g agencies, at least theore t icallj^, 
and I woul# like to make us.e of several of the. stitemeritS iof" teacher 
competerrcies which relate specifically to culture* for^the purposes^J^f , 
' this discussion. 'In .each case I would like to explain what I think is ^ 

meant by the competency statement, how -trie presence or absence of the. • 
/'competency i^ight be re^l-ized in terms' of classroom practices , ' and how < 
^ I'-tliink a teacher, educa.tion program might contribute to its presence in 
\ T^iliji^^ual clas-s^s. ' ' • * ' * • " A. . 

In order to place, these .culture-related* competencies in the total, 
fr-amewa^k of teacher ^ducatiqn, and to show thi^^r Interr^latioriship / " • " ^ 
I hav.e attached a ckarf which lists aid .of .the OtnK^>etencies specified . 
* 4 'J^y CAL, followed by ♦columns which represent possible components pf 

^bilingual, teacher educatio^n pxox^rams: I. General; IT Culture; ' ^ , 
\II^/, ''Language (A. ",Hom4 L^nguaige aiid B S«cond\Lctngu2[ge) ; (IV. Cla^s.4^^ ^ 
• rooV Practices; and V. .Asse'ssment ; ' An * x ' in a ^compone'ht, column •*^- 
indicates that I feel responsibility 'for that ccrmpetehcy shoul'S bej^ . ♦ 

' at" a,eaj5t'partiaaiy* assumed, by thatpart of 'th'e teacher fe-diic at ion arog^ra^i,^ 
"wh^th^ .rn-$^i^^ce or pr e-s ervice^* All .of those .with, an'x' in. co]?um% Hf/'- 
.,^he^;efore, sKo^^ be addresse4 in t^ae cultural compbnen.t of bil.ingual^' ^• 
. . ' ' teacher education. • t • * • 

, -tS5 ■ . 




The ekx Guidelines begin , with, a list ofif personal q\xa:li-jzLes^ ' 

tea"ch6rs In^ »Bi lingual/>ycu.lturkl Education, should ppsse-ss./ and the'tf * " .• 
foilow with more ;sp^cif Ic^ g'uidelines which .are* designed* 'ta;|aeet;Hfh<es.e 
neces-s'ary . qualiflcalr'ians-* arid describe the various academic/ aceks ' cpn-'^ 
sidered e^sent ial'*in teacher ed\K;ation programs. . It -is* ifty :<>jpinion 
that som^'bf these qualities profitably cannot .ba;itaught..;, ;Pn'e.y for ' ^ 
' : i-nstance'/ is *VA genuine and /sincere interest^ in C6V*ed'uc'4tiQ^ of - 
children 'regardles s" .of /^h'eir linguistic and * c)iiitu*3:3Ll ^^fc^qk.^ro 
interest can be st imulL^it e^ , i-t ^an 'b^ e;> lightened V: ltV:cann^ nurtured-"-- 
but I don't know how it' can be taught/ Aiiother gen^er'ai 'qYality . t^ 
quest ion' our^ ability "to teach"> at ' leas t within the " tiTh'e and cxed<t" 
rest'irict ions/ of x)ur degree programs, 'i's 'A thoroiug^h Icnow^l^dge^ .p-f ' an^d . 
pro'ficiency in the child's home lang*uage', »^n^t'^l.is c^seV I .-thi'n]^ trh'e • * 
teache-r or candiddte^ probably must ^ 1 r e a d^^J^a-ira .go n s \ d ei^aiA e' " p.ro f i c i e n cy 
irt the languages .^f *instructi'o;i as a pref'equis,ite? ^b^ly%ih^^^ in Bilxn^gueii 
ElducatioH/ $iven the -level of- linguistic prp'f ici'en^cys^i^ "iTs" j'fer,shoulrd \ 
,b,e) reqtiired to teach din a language^ _ aivd' giv^n *'tLi{e '^ijne^ -to'-'' 
" reach such a level. But wjiat. about cUlture?/ T^e ge.n^ril 'p 
. which rs rel'^vanl: in the /CAL gVlderl'ines is stated as *j^l\t*ra% awareness • 
Vnd •sensitivity and ^ thcrough " knowledge of *the CTl"i-ttrre3 reflected in ^ 
the* two l*anguages invoive*d'. ' . " ' \' . 

, w crearly , knowledge aiDOut culture in gen^r^l , .^br^abo-u.tl^^^ or ^ , 

'more cultures in specific^ can be .taugi)t by ^ v^rioiis" ^eafii ;/.ju V^' 
clearly, knowl-ed^e about cul|:"ure dc^es nat,"''xhs\ii^j&.- 

of s^tudents , wh^P' are. qiemBers of tha.t . cult'M^re^. ; Oj^L^^- 'arther liancl, as j^ - 
resr^arch has shoWn, the requirement 'cl%4ji Vin' a 'huiSber of qt'hex .sources/ 
. (iitcludin^ many job descriptions ) ' thra^t - bilingual jte-a^^^ 

'does not ins'ure either t^t t^.ache^5;-i«l'l b^^^ . 
^ the same cultutal ::liekck^tqunjl^^^ ^uil^^^ -"j^-^^^rf^'^y - ... 

does nat' a.ut<!>mAtical%ly -enable .one" t:^^^ ,itj 4;>'be ;^ensJ.tiYe'' t,o-l't . , 

^in , teaiChiiig^., ~ . '^'V.* • ' ' -'- -'-V. -, ^fr * V''^'-"^ '^r^r' ^ 

. the', general personaa . qaalit^x^e^uiY^^^ 

who. COmbirie cultural i>t*jiyr''^ni*».QA-i"~'!c;pn-Qn"Kl"vT -hv -^rt^ 

..does ^.t;-ltls* en^ail?^ 



al a^^V.^^'e^i-e^s^Cl^^'^-en-sii^iv^ : ,WJi:§:fe; ^ 

Fir s t ; dV uir3^s'$^^^^ ;o^j'''.^^e^^ , * . ; 

' nat:ive^ iiag ja^^e- ^ V^^i . i fPftJ^^^VAW ^ ^ 

be 'iltg a cq;ua re ^i-^ ivi'l^tiih^-pt o ee s s Jii^^U.^r^ri-'*''^^ ^tw^^ '^^^ ^ 



l^'arhing 
jcultare' 

feqlalrT, ' 

i2a-j:"i'on.> .'^nd '^a' p^lm^^.y;-^^ - 
''^fi^t' 'cult'ti're frdnr d^^e^^jg^ne?^^^ . 
and rules f ar^sq/rial\tBye^^a^ ±l^/;cQnifa^fe ytLtK px^'ir 

native "culrtuxe /:.*!.1t4eXF;.W^ .inciude/ 




where 'prof iciency .In English is essential for full eciucat ional , political/ 
and economic participation in the larger society, acquiring the lan'guage 
involves much more thcan merely learrfing English phonology, syntax, ancjy 
vocabulary, for/ it jnaust be able to, serve most of the same functions as 
English does for the native speaker: medium of instruction, expression 
,of^ concepts and feelings, part icipat i^on in expanding social domains and 
' role-relationships. '.XJius second-lang.uage speak;ers must be able to 
function according to the rules of the English-dominant American ^u^lture. 
While ^the native of a culture acquires these rules quite naturally *an4 
uncon»ious1y in the pro-cess of . e n c u 1 1 u r'aX i o n » the proces^s fop: students 
a'cquii^ng a second culture is accul'tur'a^ion , the addition of -a second 
seTt of rules' for behavior ■ wh'iN:h may coexist beside. the first, repla^ce 
them, or modify them. One possible result^ of this accultura.t ion process 
' is. loss of the native culture or the merger'of cultures until they are 
indis«tinguishable , called ass imilctt ion , and'^their society a ' melt ing' pot ' . 
Perhaps* one of the most important"^ contributions of the moveVnent for 
bilingual education* in , the* United' States has been the valuation of v. 



anothe.r possible result* of" acculturation : the selective maintenance cind 
use of both • cultural systems, or bi cultural ism . 

~ ' \ * • ? . * • 

The nature and *ekten.t of stud^tits ' cvlltural competenog is thus 
just as important as their linguist^ic competence for detefmining . 
appropri'ate level and content for instructicJri in bilirignal/ bi cultural 
education. It is now l3eginn.4-ng to.be recognized that students who.eproll 
^ in bil.ingual programs in ^the^ United States have" varying degrees- of pro- 
ficiency in the* two languages of instruction. Cultural competence will, 
also vary. There is no feason to arssume, for inst^ance, that the Spanish- 
dominant students have acquired the culture of such Sfjariiish-speaking 
countries as Cub^, Mexico, or Spain J.n the pr'6c$.ss of acquiring Spanish 
as their nativfe i^ahg-uage. 9^iey indeed have acqiiired^^a culture, b,ut it ■ 
might ^well be the beliefs, v^alues, and ruj.es for applropriatq. behavior 
common' to the domina^nt American society; in this ca/e , be ing** * bicul tural * • 
would involve learning., aboiyt their' ancestral cultural heritage, w.hich 
.is analogous in many. , respects tp learfting about the culture ^s.sociated 
with a forlfcign language. ! 

• • «• , '»\ 

Moi't prbbabLy , ' except^f or students w'ho have immigrated directly'^* / 
from Spanishedomi'naht, countires , "Spanish-^speaking students in the United 
States will have been enculturated into the minority sub-culture of a 
bilingual community . I± ■ is important that bilingual educator's recognize 
*the 'validity of these students' culture; comments have been made that 

students who h^ve not acqtjiired the cultui?'e of the dominant American 
Society or the culttulre of the dominant s'o^ciety of a SpanishTspeaking 
country have no culture at all. 'These comments are often from th^ 
same- people who **eel th"Sit students who do not speak a standard variety * 
of' English or Spanish, or who cbde-switch between th|m,' are 'alingual*. 
These views are. based on ' ignorance and misunderstanding of ^he natut'e*' 
.of ^langu.^ige and culture,' And are potentially as damaging to \students.* 
- * seif-concept and identity as tht^se which forbid the use of" the*ir native * * 
language at scho^ol. .'t ', • ' 

;\ . ( .\ ; . ^ ^ • ' ^ . : V' . '* 

while recognizing and accepting the culture^ which stude-nts bring. 
to school is importarit, hdwever, the fact remains that* the saLin'e r-easbii^sf; - 
exis-tr^or learning^ the dominant American culture as for learning EnglVs&:\. 
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It; IS necessary for full participation in the Larger Aitle^rican society. 
The comparison with' adding a second language is a useful analogy to 
continue, for^adding* a second culture has many^^f the same implications 
for both th6(ory and methodology. 

F'lr^st, to understand and facjLlitate learning, teach'er.s should know 
stfixat it is that is being acquired , /and h^w it -compares with' their ^ 

'.students' native cultural system.' Unfortunately , cultural rules have' 
of ten. been^recognized only in' their breach, and wljen the consequences- 
have been dramatic or traumatic >enoughKo the 'second culture learner to 

^Jbe of no1:e--a kind of error analysis;»^ More humane, if it can escape 
.the lists ^of cultural stereotypes jwhich are presently .in circulation 
(i.e^, present vs'. future or i*entat ion , passive vs. acti^/e coping styles), 
would b^ a contrast>v^ analysis /to fa<:ilj^tate the ide'ntif ication 
^potential cultural copflicts for students and the development of 
instructional means and materials to teach to these \points • , * 

• , / , • ■ ^- . 

' Having awarrenes-s , sensitiljlty ,n and knowledge about~culture ^also 

enta'ils being able to recognize cultural influences on oneself cind 
others. All of us know that we h^ve culture, too; but seldom do we ,\ 
recognize that ^his cultur^' expl^ains m\ich 'of, our own thinking"^ and behavior.^ 
It is precisely ' because our culture i§, sa^.much a part of us that it con- - 
trols, us at a subponsciouJ^i^'level , unless ^re trained to be con'scious,' 
of its influence.-' ' 

In gen'eral, "two kinds of trainirtg are usually reco.mmended folr both 
pre-service and in-service programs, which I'will discuss in more 'de.tail / 
. with regard to specific^ competencies^! These ma^^ be labell^edj 

a. Formal Training ' . '^/t 

Th'is includes classes, worJc^hj5p^J,^7a1xd' seminars . The type 
of courses which may ^se off'e'rk^^^sJkpLudes Cultura^i^ Anthropology, 
* — * • which contr,rbutes to no tions"^ of^^diSftyral relativity, and the 
Etthnography of Cora^mua&^cat ion , wijifcjnr teach'efS^ met hods * for ob- 
serving and describing; communic^tiycfi^ ev^rits in -different . 
cultures, an<^ 'is 'Very re*levant to/(i.'escrib.i.ng classroom inter- 
action. " ^ . fl ' ^^ ' \ * 

b. Field-Based Training 



I-' 



This includes o*bservation , communitrSf- visitation , collecting V ^ 
and interpreting' dlta which will J^e relevant not only in . 
the development of awareness ^nd sensitivity^, but also wi^lT^ 
^ / o be Applicable to* relevant . curri'd:"\a;lUm* de velbpmeT^l and appfo- ' 

' ^ priate classroom pracViC'es. * ' « ' > 

^ \ ^ '■ ' '. ."^ \ - ■ • 

. ^ Cultural sensitivity training does hot Wean just T-groupdng and 
.^^.^^'.I'm-' O.K. ,r you're O.K»", but learning to qbserve cultural patterns and 
' \ tQ' respond appropriately ; it does not i^ust deal with attitude^^but , 
' i^VpLlves pbservationa^l training and chaiit'ges i^n unconscious microbehavior s . 

•The Cultural competency which is stated /as ^bility to. 'respond 
_ positively to the 'diversity of behavior involved in cross-cultural envi- 

r 

° • . • • - ' , ' 



^onments • first requires recognition j.of the^ rahg.e of ^^il^rsity* in -a 
class,; and then an understanding af , whit?h iJif ferencep^^ 

in nature- anxi, which di^erences ar3?^r ep^res^^ted becaUse'^.ff ^'if f e.tences - 
in group* membership among ^the s tudent s . .^;i^ler e ac-e* Sortie, stud^^tit^ wh.o^ 
'raise their hands to ask questions ••oiT^oldnt.eer^ inforr^at'io^ for> " .^''^ ^. 
'instance, and some who don't.. The teacher mus.t, fiVst rex)SgriX25fe;^^h^ l" 
M-if ferential in this behavior, and th^n understand v^hich^ JSehavior^ ih^ 
t>he -class may^^e at^tributed to individual persDnality^^raits^^arfd which 
to. the differential values ajid rulj^-V .pf . apprdpri^tertess which different 
cultures plac'$.on self -assert ivene'^s ; ^ % ^ ;:^» / / 



Most teacher education program^ '^hich|^ claim td^ teach Mn,t,eraction. 
analysis* are deficient with -resg^i' tg, this co;n^^^te^cy *becauil * tt^ 
fall to recogfiiz-e that such assumptions? as wlTat benaivior const'itii^s ^ a. 
• pos itive'response • by a teacher to a student a'fe themselves culture- 
bound and will not be the sStme' ^for m^mberfe of diyefse cultural' groups. 
Direct eye contact with the -student^may b^ pbsit*iv#U but it* ma)^ be 
interpreted as aggressive or humi lia;)£: ing ; smirin'g^'may 'Fe\ positive , jbut 
it may be derisive; touching ,may^ be p'ositive, b'ut -ij^^ay be- enibarri^ing 
or repugnant^ Singling a student out 'for attentipri'' of any kind woin>d^\ 
not -be cons'i*red a positive teacher response by a number "of minority 
groups in the United States* ^ ^ f ' * 

'The > teacher edjucation progr;^m^ must,. :teach tWchers^-^w tb find out 
what is considered a positive resporise. trbk. th^l qxjit.ii^ 
of their studenl^s; t^e existing, canned observational ^e^k 'list's for 
this and»other teacher and stu^dent behaviors a4^ej:theihseJiyes ethnocentr.ib 
and often misleading. ' "J^e skills^^to be Ji.eaf-itf.d 'axe fehoSe of sens:Ui v^^" > 
observation and interpretation within a ^"^rameworfe* whi'ch is jnbre ci^lturally 
r^lativistic . V * . ' |^ ' 

^ The competency wlfich is stated' as the ab^^ity to"" eve lop aware- > 
ness in the learner of the 'value of cultural divers ity • mean^!;te^.a^<^ing- / 
that to be d^ifferent from the dominant cul^-ure >sn*t w.|:ong;<r^ b1it.j;also .r 
has the goal of developing relativist ic feelings about the ''dcminant - 
culture, and about other minority groups as well. Tal^kihg abo^ut V* 
diff^erences is of little value here. Teachers ^re crAic^l^ as models; 
Vhat tfhey' value and respect is usually 'valued and res^p^ted by trheir 
students ^as well. ^ . . ^ 

The mo^^^useful teacher education experience in developing this 
competency is probably practice in adapting les.son plans to ^.roups , ^ ^ 
with different cultural characteris^tics and .fco -provide for culturally 
heterogeneous classes. Teachers should be frequently reminded .that evfen 
a group which is re-lativel^f homogeneous linguistically may have a wide 
variance in cultural identification , and experiences. r 

The competency Stated as ability to 'i^ecognize both tl^e \s imilar ities 
^nd difference^ be twe en ' Anglo-Americtin and other cultures and both the 
fotential conflicts and • opportuni ties^^^he? may create for children* 
includes 'the very, real problem of recognizing valid cultural differences. 
The -primary hazards in this area are either that teachers will believe 
that all p'eoffle d'^e the same (a pernicious fo^m "bf *ethhocentrism which 
. refuse-Sfjio be responsive to' cult/ral differences, or views their 
exis tence.as a threat o^ evidenc/e of' inferiority) or th'^t stereotypes 



will^be taught or apparently justified. 



Bilingual ^e^ai^er , education programs often incliide Ethnic^^tuaies 



cour.ses,. Which' may: pux|^W^^ about cul tural . differences , but these 

may not be adequate' fp.r-;^>ve^ral reasons? when listjTof cultural traits 
are presented, ther^/rf^y still be. no recognition of hxM^^and when these 
traits inf iu'enc.e\behavior ; ^he content of such c^urs^ may be concerned 
primarily witeh • '^urf age * cultuij^e ^^lemen-t s , such .as foodSy holidays and 
national heroes /rather than with, the • deep • ^cul tu^ level differences 
whith are -SnoreyimportVnt f pwt^l^arning and teaching; furthermore, the 

riiJant Angio-American culture, which must form part of the competency '\ 
tiik bilingual teacher; is seldom addressed. . I once 'taught in a bi- 
. .ling^lal' teacher^- 'ed^ca'tioh program whi ch required ^a^^^urse entitled* ' 
Cul.ttuxai\ J?6<mdati>h-s of Education, which supposedly addfes'se^d itself to ; 
the ^d^v^r4t)'ment this competency, but the foJ.l<V^ng list of stereotypes^; 
which *wasl taught as characteristics of 'disadvantaged* or-^ther 'cultural^l^. 
'*<^i£jfer:en<tr -^children.. shows that course title alone cannot be. trusted when;';':* 
^xxdqlnq' prqg^^^ relevance or adequacy. In tJii^ case, these.'*ch4^.a^<^ter- 
.is€iVs*'were' iTi^ed in the textbook used in tJie course^;; ' 

1 ' ' \^ / ^ '* • * . <^ ' " ' : ''^'^ 

>Y '/li../ Their parents, are less "likely to belong to or attend.^'hoir.ch . 

2. .They do not s-hai^ the prihciETIe of cleanliness, "W^^^'^r costs 
. • money or effort^if it must be carried from ^n outdoor pump." 

3. They do not- understand the principles of saving. ^ 
.Th^ cannot put reason bfefore emotion. . ' ' 

">^:'^,\c 5. TheS\ are freer and more. social in their expressions of sex. 
, ^ o/ 6*.' They" h^ve not learned that doing one's duty and living up ^ 

to the expectatipns of others pays off. 
^ /7. They believe the future is non-exist en,t . , - ^ 

* 8.' They^ believe education is an obstacle ' course to* be surmounted 
" until they, can go to work. ,* 

s ' The'cont'ent of courses ir;, thi*s area should include s-tudy of the 

mature of stereotyping so. it^ will at least be reco'gnized, and study of 

• ^its effects' 6n communication and on the. self-image^of the group being 

typed. It is also important to contrast are^s there ther§ .are lakely 
to be real differences (such as in family role-xelat ionsbips , inven- 
tories of valued* • things ' in the home envi;ronment , and^fconcepts of 

* 'disadvantaged* and 'successful'*) and to discuss the potential cqnflicts 
' an$i opportuni)ties of different cultural perspec,t ives in specific^ situ- 
ations . ♦ * I , 

«A ^ * ! 

Li^ts of, cultural traii|f are n«>t to be entiz;||ply^ avoided , but 
scrutinized for e thnocentrfflfe>ias • Some examples of domii>^nt American^ 
cultural influences may beH^ndi^in material prepared for training for , 
• foreign serVic^ personnel, and profitably adap^^^d. for educational ^ur- 
N poses. The ^following are 'excerpted frbm mater lal^prepalred by the 
Human Resourced' Research Organization (HumRRO) :, , , 

1. Individualism--the belief that each^ person a distinct 
. entity ,^ and ought to assert and achieve, independence ^from 

others .* % . . ,^ ^ ^ . , • 

'2. The ide-a that there is usually a best way of doing something, 
which should l^e determined' and then followed. 
T 3,. "Reasoning in terms o;f 'probabil ity . * 5. - • 

4. The tendency tp^ majfl^e 'cO^inparative judgment.s. 



^. I woul^ lik6 to, repeat at this*"^ point ^hat cul,tural sensitivity 
training does, not m%azv just T-grouping and "If^p O.K., you * re \ O ••K • " , ; 
but L^ka^lptj^ng to observe cultural p^a^tterns an<a\ to respond appropr iate'Xy ; 
""t JkixVpives obs^^rvat ional training- changes^ in unco"hscious micror 
ha'viorsu ' V • * , - ^ 

^^^of-'^In the area of Instructional Methods, the CAL guide-lines state that 
trilingual .teachers should demonst j;^te * an ability to^ /develop an aware- 
n-ess of the^>way 'iTh which^ learner * s -culture should permeate significant 
areas of the xnirr ifculjim * • A number of v^ork'shops on 'cultxire* are 

'regularly offex^ei^ by local and state education Agencies as part of their 
in-ser.vic^ trainiitg-^programd , and presuiua'bly are an attempt to meet' such 
a competency requif^tne^nt ,as thi^s. -Suc^hr workshops typically - begin with 
dt ^Qujid, although very abstract sp^ec^ o'n t,he , importance of cuLtvfre . 
which em^hasizf^ t^at culture is values, brelie^fs, etc. But this is , often 
followed by. totally inad^quate^ sa^le lessgns which a"re sufJ'pos^d to 
illus trat e ' how t"o apply cultural' awareness^to classroom practices"; . 
lessens on heroes of MexacoT'on making^^jnaracas out of gourds, or coq^king 

*tacos', Indian fry-bread, or Chinese rice-boats. Even more, frequently ' 
in workshop sclieduling, t'he abs'tract sfjeech on cu^lture' is followed by^ 
a 'cultCiral ^vent*^' , a. class from a 'loca^ schopl performing 4 folk ^dance,^ 
and perhaps *also , sinking *^ song^. ' Such superficial • treatment. -^f c-ulturre 
is to tally . inadequate for bot'h^-bil4ngual classes and for bi^l^.ft^'al 
teacher education because it does not ' ' Develop an awareness of' tfre" way 
in which learner's culture should permeate significant^ a^reas, of tl^e/ ^ 
curr i'Cul^um * , and may in *f act interfere with the acquisition . of ; such 
a competency. " > ,^ ^' 




While .holidays", special foods, and ethnic cost)i.mes may indeed' 
^reflect cultiiral values and identitiejjL concentrating on't^idmf iA t-^a^her 
education is misleading .in two major Bis^ects: both: teacher s af?gl :i ^ ^/ " 
students 5nay get the idea that this iWculture , and *f eel n.q pped to learn 
about and apply the deeper*, far more~"BLgnif icfant aspects of culture; 
furthermore,, the 'culture* perforine^ in such even.^^s. is Tlkely nei^hei;- t 
part\of the culture -of the^-home- nor of th^ 4omia^ant scJciety,' bu,t ^- / 
foreign to both. Such practices do not - further; one of niA'jo.^ goals 

of bilingual education, which is to help students d^veldp a more pps- . 
itive image of- themselves as members of 'their ' family ,. community> and 
the larger society.^ * -^-^ ^ ^ \ 

Culturally appropriate content. mj.ght indeed include a cont^asti.ve ' 
study of food cbnsumpjt ion , for instance, ^ut of regTular patterns .'as 
welT 'as specdal occasions: What ;is eaten? rfow of.ten? Whajt rules are 
observed during meals regarding ,^ge ^ and s^ex roles*^within the fam^ily,' ^ 
the order^^of ^serving, utensils' used, appropriate verbal formulas (how , 
and if, one may request, refuse, 'thank*, etc.)? Wnat^vaiues a^^ associated 
with .^food and wi^lj eating rituals? / ^ , ^ / • * 



To insure* a*pproprifLt e " cultujral content, tn any ar.eaiuk.^eacher ^ inust 

develop skills' in*^ using^ community resources*, and in teaching students ^ 

'^tb collect and report -information from their owh environment^^ in 'a ^ 

posi^tive Cultural content .for bilingual teacheij education should . 

also include* developing sensitivity to '^what ^.jshould pot be discps^ed in \ 
' * . ' r— , * / 
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school, what .questions should not be asked, and what student behaviors 
should not be required. Taboos and. restrictions are also culture- 
. specific, is what is considered sacred drnd what ^ prof ane • Developing 
And applying such awareness is es'sential if the culture of the hpme 
. is to really be respected by the school. Even onintentiopal or well-s 
meaning violations can result, at best in student embarrassment or 
confusion, and at-' w6rs£ in causing the student to reject the traditions 
of his home. 

The last competency I would like- to address here is the ability 
to 'Utilize effective classroom management techniques, for optimal 
learning^ in specific situations*. When cultural differences in control 
) and motivation are not understood, learning may be seriously inliibited. 
Immigrant students accustomed to "rigid class discipline, for instance, r 
includin^g those from many Latin American countries, often react to an 
American teachler **s relaxed teaching style as "an undisciplined situation 
and respond by talking excessively or other ^' misbehavior ' , creating a 
1^ steroetype response^ from their te-achers that they \ire * undisciplinedi., 
(This is even reported by college level instructors,). The use of 
competition to enhance motivation does not work with many groups, espe- 
cially when .students from tone group aye asked to compete among themselves 
for an outsider (the teacher) ; at lelast one orchestra teacher on the 
Navajo reservat ion , firm in her motivational technique of challenges 
for first chair, is»also firm in her belief that Indian students are 
either too lazy to try or don't like music. The choice of a language 
for controls and directions is also important in a bilingual program, 
with Englis^h often perceived by students as milder than their home 
language; at "the same time, .students from other backgrounds, interpret 
the normal classroom projection level <^t English as a signal of anger, 
even when none is intended. 

Bilingual teacher education programs should teach, or teach 
teachers how to find out, how the behavior of children of different 
groups is trad|itionally controlled, to what extent, and in what domains. 
Observational skills sho^uLd be added for findin-g out what student re- 
ao^tions to various kinds of ^nagement technique? are<» but that in 'itself 
is not .sufficient • We need. 'to know why , 

Ili^jronclusion , I woul'd like to return to a question I posed earlier 
in this^ ^present ation : to what extent can we teach cultural requirements 
f in^bilingual teacher education? And: I would like to raise yet another 
questw.on:' what should be the nature and function of the cultural com- 
/ "ponent of« bilingual t'eacher education?' 

Whdle cultural awareness' and sensitivity are very important in 
teachers, they, are not enough,' Teachers require knowledge ^ about 
\ culture-^-^^HSout tha,*t of the larger society and that of th^ir students-- 
to. sel^tJt relevant instructional 'material , to utilizfe .appropriate 
clas^oom 'procedures , and to maximize students' opportunities to develop ^ 
•to their ^full potentials, Teachers require skills in cross-cultural 
in<teract ion , in observation., dn collecting cultural information from 
.students and parents, in creating and adapting culturally-relevant 
materials. All of this we can and should teach. And we can Heighten 
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and guide the underlying cultural awareness and sensitivity that a 
teacher or teacher candidate brings" to ' our program. But I believe 
that the underlying personal characteristic of ".awarenes s and sensitivity 
must be a necessary prerequisite for our trainii\g. 

'If a^person is ci?assly ethnocentric, is basically intolerant 
of cultural diversity in children, then I believe the function of the 
t*eacher education program i,s properly a screening one, to withold its 
approval and credentials, to prevent that p.erson from teaching in a 
bilingual 'program. In those unfortunate cases where such a person 
is already a teacher, with thk security of tenure, the task. would seem 
to be two-fold; 

\. * To }ceep him or her out of the bilingual program, which is 
an important reason for having additional requirements for 
Bilingual Education., 

2. To guide that teacher into teaching upper grades, where 
students ar.e less impressionable and less vulnerable. 

The question has been raised from time to time as to how bilingual 
education differs from monolingual education, apar.t from the obvious 
difference of ^ the use of two languages. The same question may.be asked 
of t^ilingua^l teacher, training as well. Again, apart from language- 
specific aspects such as initial reading methods, there is^ little of 
particular difference except in the cultural component . It is interesting 
to contemplate that this one component may ultimately have the greatest 
impact 'of 'any portion of the bilingual teacher education program on the 
success of bilingual programs in the^schools^ And beyond that, it can 
•offer a model for other areas of teacher training outside Bilingual 
'Education. . Properly ^done , it can becoirte the most significant contr ibut iorv 
'Of Bilingual Education to AmefSican education generally. Poorly done, it 
will.be bf' little value, and Bilingual Education programs will suffer 
accordingly. Bilingual Educcition is inherently bicultural and cross- ^ 
cultural, and its ultimate success or f*ailure may rest to a great degree 
on' how well the cultural component in teacher training is taught. 
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NOTES 

. . ^The CAL conference participants were' Geo-rge Blanco, Ruth Bradley, Gustavo 
* • Gonzalez, Rosa Inclari, Richard Light, Alba:p Pen^, Carmen Perez, John 
Peterson, Anit^ Pfeiffer, John Romo , Staton Tong, Rudolph. C. Troike, 
-and Sylvia Viera* The p.ublication which lists these guidelines for the 
preparation and certif icatlx^n of teabhers may be orderea from the 
Center for Ap-plied' Linguistics , 1611 "North Kent St,, Arlington, VA 22209. 

' \ 

2The Civil Rights Commission Report on Te acher-s and Students (March, 1973) 
is frequently cited as showing less^teacher praise'and acceptance of 
Mexican American students than of An'^io students in the more than four 
hundred classrg^oms that were observed/' Less often cited is the additional 
finding in this same study that Mexican American teachefs were relatively 
even more negative toward the -Mexican American .students than were Anglo 

teachers . ' , ' , . ■ 

ft ' " 

^The *f ollowing discu^ssion has been eldapted from my, paper. "On Bilingualism 
and Biculturalism in Education", to appe,ar in Language Development in a 
Bilingual Setting , ed . by Eugene J. Brier e (Pomona , CA : Multilingual 
Multicultural Materials Development Center) . 

^For an excellent discussion of this process, '•see Ro^^^D. Abrahams,. 
"Stereotyping and Beyond'", -in Language and Cultural Diversity in 
American Education , ed . by R.D, Abrahams and R.C-. Troike (Englew^od 
Cliffs, NJ;. Prentices-Hall, Inc., 1972), pp*. 19-29. / 

^Alfred J. I^raemer, Works^hop in Intercul tural CommuniN^at i on : Handbook 
for Instructors (Alexandria^ 'VA : Human Resources Rese.apqh Organization, 
JTune 1974) . ' 
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PERSONAL QUALITIES. ^ - ^ * 

The *teacl\er ^f bilingual -bicviltural education should^ave the following ^ , ^ 

qualifications: ' - - . * v ' • » . 

1. A thorough knowledge of the philosophy and theory, concerning bilingual- - x . ' 
bicultural education and its applicatiori* 

2. A genuine and sincere .interest in the education of children regardless . x . . 
of their linguistic and cultural background, and personal Qualities ' * ^ • 

which contribute to success as,.a classroom tea^cher* ^s^ * ' ■•f *' * ^ 

3. A thomDugh knowledge of and proficierfcy in the child*s home language ^ ^ x ^ x . 
an4 the ability to teach conijent thrdugh it; an understanding- of the* . . • ^ ' 

nature , of the language the chfld brings with him and the ability to « ^ . 

utilize it as 'a positive tool'fn his teaching. ■ / , 

4. Cultural' awareneSs and sensitivity and a thorough knowledge of the x' ^ * 
cultures reflected in the two languages involvejd. . / " - 

5. Dhe proper professional and academic preparation obtained from well- x x x x* ' x x 
^designed teacher training program in bilingual -bicultural education': 

LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY ' - . ' ^ ' : ^ ' 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability to: * I ; * * 

1» Communicate effectively, botj;i in speaking and understand! ngt iti the * . . x' x 

languages and within the cultures of both t^ home and 3<jhool.* The x ^ ? 

ability will include adequate control'pf pi^Dnunciation, grammar, ^ ^ ^ 

vocabulary, and regional, stylistic, and ndriyVrbal variants \ * ^- ' 

'appropriate to the communication context, t ;\ • ' / 

Carry out instruction in all areas of the cl^riculum using a standard • J • x x 

variety of both languages. 

LINGUISTICS 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability to: 

1. Recognize and accept the language variety of tihe home and a standard - ^ . x x 
variety as valid systems of communication, each wi^ih its own legitimate ^ - ' " 
functions. * \ ' * "^s. 

2. Understand basic concepts regarding the natuije of language. ^ ' ^ ^» 

3. Understand the nature of bilingualism and tlie; process of becoming ' * * , x • x 



\\\ ■ - . 

bilingual. . - ' 



1*. Understahd basic conceptsVegarding the natural- effects c^f contacts . ' .x 

between languages and the implications of thirf information for the ' . 
instructional progi^fta. \ -^^ 



/ 



5. 



6. 



7. 



Identify and understand regional, social, and developmented varieties , 
in. the child's language(s) at the phonologic.8d>, grammaticad, and lexicaJ. 
levels • f '* - » . ' . 

Identity and landerstand structured differences between the child's first 
apd second languages, recognizing' areas of potential interfe:rence< an'd 
positive' transfer. * v * ' , ^ ' * 

Develop curricular activities to. deed with areas of interference. 
Understand theories of first and sec6nd language I6aming\ - differences 
between child and adult language learning, and tTieir implications for 
the classjroom.^ ■ . • ' 



1. 

2. 
3. 



5. 
b. 

\ 

7. 
8- 
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III 



IV 



CULTURE 

The teachfer shoilld deDionstrate the ability to: ' * ^ ' / ' 

Respond^ I>ositively to -the diversify of behavior involved in cross- 
cidturai environments. \ ' , * ' ^ • 

Develop awarene&s in the leeurner of the, value of cultural diversity*. 
Prepare and ajsist children to interact successfully^ in a cross-cultured 
setting. ^ ^ * ' . ■ - . ' 

Recpgplze euid accept different patt^*ns of child development within and 
between cultures in order to formulate Vealistic o'bjectivesy/ 
Assifft cljiildren to maintain and extend identification with and gride, in ^ 
the -rnDther culture. s - 

Undetstand, appreciate and incorporate into activities , materials and, • 
other aspects of the instruct ioned environment: 
a. /The culture and his*tory of. the group's euicestry* ^ ^ 
h. I Contributions of group to history euid culture of the United States^ 

Cojitemporary life stylefs) of the group. \ 
I^epognize both the similarities euid differences between An g3x> -American ' ' 
euid other ciiltures euid both the potentied conflicts And opportunities 
they may create fq^r children. ;^ «^ " • . ^ ^ . 

Kjiiow the effects of cultured y&nd socio-economic variables on the student's 
ifea^^ning styles (cpgnitive and affective J and pn the student *s,gerw&?al 
ievel o^ dpyelojpent euid socialization. . ^ ^ * / 

Use current research regarding the education children in the .U.S. from • 
/diverse linguistic and cultured backgrounds.. 

/Understaiid .the effects -of socio-economic and cultured factors on the 
/ lee^rner apd the educationed program. 
11. I ^Recognize differences in, social* structure. Including familial organizations 
and patterns of autho4*ity, and their aignif;icance for the program. 
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; , . ' ^ I II Iir IV V 

INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS , * ' . . ' 

The teacher is expected to demonstrate the following conrpetencies : 

!• Assist children to maintain and extend command 9f the mother tongue x x > ' x 

and the second language in listening, speaking, reading, and writing, 

2. Apply teaching strategies appropriate to distinct learning modes and *x x 
developmental levels, including preschool, talcing into consideration ' » ' x 
how differences in culture affect these cgid other learning variables, 

3. Organize, plan, and teach specific lessons in the required curriculum . ' . 'Xs x X ' 
.areas, using the appropriate terminology ih the learner's, laftfeuage(s) 

^ and observing the local dislfrict curriculum guidelines. Basic elements , ' 
andT-methodologies best, suited to the teaching of^feading and language 
arts^ mathematics, social studies, and science, as a minimum, must be 

'identified ^nd applied in^ the learner's language(s). , * 

k. Utilize innovative^^techniques effectively and appropriately in the x x x x x 

learner's language(s) in the various content areas , namely: , * 

a. Formulation of realistic perfonnance objecti^ves and their assessment. \ 

b. ' Inquiry /discovery strategies. * " * ' 

c. Individualized instruction. - * , 

d. Learning centers. ' ' , * . 

e. Uses of media and audio-visual materi^s. v ' ^ 

f. Systems approaches to the teaching of reading and mathemaitic skills. 

g. Team teaching and cross grouping. - ^ • ^ 

h. Interaction analysis. 

5. Develop'an awareness of .the way in which learner's culture should - x 
^ p'ermeeCte sl/gnificant areas of the curriculum. 

6. 'Utilizfipftrst and/or second-language, techniques in accordance with the x x * x 

learherns needs at various stages'' Of the learning proems. . * , • 

7. Utilize effective classroom management techniques, fpr optimal learning x x 
in specific situations. * 

8. Work effectively with paraprofessionals , 'and other adults. x . x 

9. K Identify and utilize available community resources ir^ and outside the ^ * x * x ^ 

classroom. . ' " * , • ' • - , ' . 

. . CURRICULUM .UtiLIZATION AND ADAPTATION 

The teacher should demonstrate the abij.ity to: - y 

1. / Identi^ current biases and deficiencies in existing curriculum and in ^ x x x . . x \y 

both commercial and teacher-prepared materials of instruction. Materials 
should be evaluated in accordance with the following criteria: 

a. Suitability to student's language proficiencies and cultural experiepces. 

b. Provision and* respect for linguistic and cultural diversity. / ■ , ^oo, 

c. Objectives, scope, and sequence of the materi^feLLs in teAns of content areas. ^ 

d. Student's reaction to materials. . 

2. • Acquir.e, evaltiate, adapt, and develop materials, appropriate to the bilingikl- x x x x x x , 
^ bi cultural classroom. * . , 
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ASSESSMENT - ^ . . , ' ^ . ' ' 

General . ' > \ * 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability to: ' . * 

1. Recognize potential linguistic and cultural biases of existing assessment 
instruments and procedures wiien prescribing^^ program for the learner. 

2. , Utilize continuous assessment as part of the learning ^process . 

3. Interpret diagnostic data .for the purpose qf prescribing instructional 
programs* for the individual. \" ' ' 

U. Use assessment data as has\s for program planning .and implementation. ^ 

. Language * * , . , :^ ' * ' , . 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability to: 

1. Determine language dominance of the learner in various domains of language 

lise — oral and written. * * • ^ ^ " • - ' 

•2. Use assessment results to determine teaching strategies for each learner. 
3. ^Identify .areas of proficiency '(oral and written) : vocabulary, syntax, 

' pho_nologyJ_in^he learmer's first and second language. 
k» Assess maintenance apd extension levels of the learner's language(s>. 

Content * . ' . * 

The* teacher should demonstrate the ability to: . . ' * k 

1. Evaluate glrowth usiog teachef-prepeired as, well as standard instruments, in 
cogllltfye skills and knowledge of content areas utilizing the language of 
the home. • . 

2. Assess accuracy^ and relevance of materials utilized in the classroom. ' 

' 3. Prepare tests to evaluate eichievement of .proposed objectives of instruction, x 

Self . ^ ' . 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability to i'denti'fy and^apply procedures for 
the assessment of: / r 4 

17. Own strengths and weaknesses as a bilingual teacher. ; * - 1 

2. Own 'value* system as it i^latefi to \\\^ learner, his behavior, and his background 

3. The effectiveness of own teaching- strategies . . • 

SCHGOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS . ' . ' 

The teacher should demonstrate the * following competencies: 

1. Develop beisic awareness concerning the importance ©f^parental ahcl community x 
involvement for f^acilitating the learner's 'successful integration, to his 
school environment. • , ' 

2. Acquire skills to facilitate basic. contacts and interaojbion between the^ 
learner's family and school per^sonnel. 

'3. Demonstrate Readership in establishing home /community exchange of socio- - 
. cultural information which can enrich the learner's instructional activities. 
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U. Acquire and develop skills in collee^ting culturally relevant information 
and- materials characteristic of both the historical and current life- 
styles of the learner's cult\xre(s) .that can serve both for curriculum 
contents and for ins'tructional activities. 

Acquire a knowledge pf the' patterns of child rearing represented in the 
families of the learners so as to -better underhand the backgrpund of the 
learners' behaviors in the cletssroom. 

To act as facilitator for enhancing the parents' roles, functions afld^ 
responsibilities in the school and community. 

Serve as a* facilitator for the exchange of information and views 
concerning the rfitipnale, goeds, and procedures for the instructionetl 
programs* of the school'r ^ • ^ » 

To plan' for and provide the direc^tjparticipation of the learner's fajnily 
in the regular instructional programs and activities. 

SUPERVISED TEACHING 

Because of the great disparity between theory presented in the context of a 
college enviropiiient and practical teaching realities in. a bilingual-bicultural 
classroom setting, it i^ essential' that a portion of every teacher's tr'aiping 
experience include on-site supervised- .teaching experience in a bilingual- 
bicultural program. To the extent possible, relevant competencies should be 
demonstrated in the' direct context of such a classroom setting. 
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"PLANNING- AND IMPLEMENT,ING BltlNGUAE 
POSTSECQNDARV - PROGRAMS" 



By: Adele MacGowan 

Atlantic Community College 

This paper focuses^, o.n ; (1) how to plan 'for' successful bilingual 
programs and C2) how to *i^prove;current programs. "Success," fjDr 
our purposes here, may be defirSd ip term^ of the percentages of our 
st^udents who persist and attain^ their particular educational goals. 
Most students who^need bilingt^al higher education seek it*, in^ t^e 
open admissions setting. But for* this group of stuJents* more than 
'for any other^r the "open door" poTiey has bec*^>me ^"revolving dobr." 
Although less than seven percent of the limit ed-Engli sh proficiency 
population of college ag*e even attempt to get^a higher education, 
the attr^ition rate of this small group is over sixfy percent. This 
means that we have to examine the* factors "that ^ contribute to this 
condition in order tq make necessary changes if our students are to 
persist in completing tbeir educational goais • Persistence , afteif 
all, is the most critical ingr-e^dient in students successful completion 
of their educational goal^, ' . ^ - 

■ - 

Why do some students, persist while others drop out? What can 
be done to help students persist? What do successful programs - 
i.e., programs j/^erein^ students do persist -'have in common? Some 
compelling findings related to th,^se questions are contained in a 
study do^ne by, John Roueche and Jerry Snow, These re.searchers 
analyzed thre^J hundred developmental programs across the country to 
determine which were morfe successful and why they were-so* Thveir 
findings, published in Overcoming Learning^ Problems (Jo^sey-Baas 
Publishers, San Francisco, 1977) reveal eight areas with components s 
whi^h were common to suQcessful programs. We will look at their 
study of these deve lopment al programs .for two reasons: first, to 
offer a bilingual higher education ' program iii an open-admissions 
setting', without providing a' developmental stage, is to invite 
failure; and second, •the number of students who complete a college 
degree program is closely associated with the number who completed 
a developmental program. . . • 

We 'will also look at the Roueche/Snow f^-ndings in light of 
how we ,may utilize their valuable research in planning, implementing 
and/or improving the first and most critical stage of a po§t secondary 
bilingual education program: the developmental stage. 

THE. DEVELOPMENTAL STAGE 

Successful developmental ptograitfs havfe^ the following i^n. common: 

1. T^ey provide a clear program philosophy and objectives, identify-xng- 
cognitive and affective development as primary goals. They . 
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Utilize courses arid services to develop a strong', positive 
student s elf -concept-r Coun'selors, for example, are used. for 
teaching,* afifective development courses. 

They use a .variety of recruitment methods to appeal to the 
♦high-risk Istu'dent and utilize a wide ifange of tests of cog- 
nitive skills along with an affective assessment of student 
self-image. 

They provide mult iple . levels of entry int^o carefully ordered 
instructional ^sequences.. 

They have either a departmental/divisional unit or special ized 
courses within existing academic depa'^rtments , with an adminis- 
trative leade.^to plan% coord inate and allocate funds for in- 
struction, "^his structure enables the implementing of systematic 
needs assessments and the -promoting^ ft^|g?^iitr a 1 thrusts such as 
self-concept development. It allows fo'^ , internally structuring 
team "assignments and evaluating the results of program efforts* 
It also . facilitates implementing innovative instructional and 
counseling strategies for specific groups. ^ ' 

They . use" full-time developmental specialists who have the desire 
(and: the training to work with "high risk" students, so- 
labeled because of their academic skills deficiencies. Their 
training, knowledge and. experience should include developmental, 
remedial and affective techniques^ ^ ^ 

* * * i. • * 

They have curricula which (a) provide s or editr , since^of f er ing 
credit strongTy affects retention, and (b) utilize a system's 
approach to1|^earning incorpi:|ritiny th-e basic concepts of 
Mastery Learning through 'eitJi'er individualized, self-paced , 
or personalized instruction./ Continued 'successes experienced 
by students in systems approaches improve" their sel^-concept 
as well as their grades and thereby affect ^retention . ilesearch 
and experience have demonstrated an inextripable connection 
between academic achievement and a strong self-concept., In a 
'systems approach, time is a variable while achievement is kept , 
constant. Mastery Learning buiTds on success one step at a 
time. . In particular courses, the primary predictor of students* 
level of achievement is the students* initial expectations of 
the grades they^ will receive. But developing an ^S'xpect^t ion 
to' succeed 'is best facilitated by experiencing success. Systems 
approaches cultivate this expectation. (Mastery Learning is 
discussed in greater depth further on^)* ^. . . 

They have th^^support services of Learning Assistance Centers 
(Labs) and pier tutoring, both with strong ties to academic 
departments and the studerft services aarea.. 
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They have a thorough eva'lu.at^ion**process including th^ 
following ; * ^ ' : * ' ' • 

(a) Student evaluations based o^ their particular 
educational goals (degree/certification/ specific 

* , skill ( s*) /course { s)//enfichment/job training) • 

(b) Pre- and post-testing ^f cognitive skills. 

(c) Student attitudinal data/self --assessnuent or self- 
concept instruments, 

(d) Student evalpa^t ions of teachers, administrators, 
counselors and tutors. 



Thus it seems that^ in 1:he bilingual program's developmental 
stage what we teach is only as effective as how and by whom it is ' 
taught. • Let's look first at what we should teach,, for example, in 
•'a Spanish/English bilingual deve lopmental program . After a placement 
battery^ student s should be placed at appropriate levels of entry 
into ESL, Spanish language arts (reading and writing) and math and 
an affective course (that includes orientation) in either human 
potential/ achievement ;notivation or a similar area. The curriculum 
would look something ^like ifhis : . /• 



ESL 



(Native). Spanish Language Arts 



Math 



Affective 



ESlf.I (6 hra. week)^ 



intermediate ^ESL 

(.6 hrs. week) 



Advanced ESL 

(6*hrs. week) 



Spanish Reading and Writing 
(levels 3 to 7) (3 hrs'. ) 



Spanish. Reading and Writing 
- (levels 7 to 10) ( 3 hrs . ) 



Arithmetic 
i3 hrs/) 



Geoin,e*try/ 
Algebra 
(3 hrs J 



Human 

Potential^ 
(3 hrs.) ^ 

Achievement 
Motivation 
(3 hrs,) - 

Orientation 
('5 hrs,/ ' ^ 
^emes t.e'r) 



Language arts instruction should integra;fee both 
.components , and sKoulc^ stress those language skills a 
need most to comple tei^¥ii^/her educatignal goals. The 
differ from, student t'o student, b)it. we should address 
individual needs. 



cultural 

student will 
se skills ma,y 

each student ' s 



X 



In general, native language writing skills should include the 
following ; spe'lling , accentuation, punctuation, syntax, and paragraph 
and comppsUtion skills. This should be presented with carefully 
planned , systematic^ vocabulary development as well. .Native languag-e 
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'reading skills deyelopmen't shoalci include the following* skills : 
identifying the main idea and supporting details; finding enumerated 
material; finding definitions, hidden meaning , context clues; 
identifying propaganda, persuasion and argumentation; synthesizing, 
difawin^ conclusions and making comparisons. In reading skills 
development, comprehensiqn and vocabulary skills should be developed 
tjhroagh practice with sequentially graded reading materials with .'^ ■ * 
high-interest, a^eful contexts. Graded reading materials should be ' 
stimulating and varied. Study skills such as textbook reading, 
outlining,- listening and note-taking, time control, memory training", 
using the Library, Understanding wor^ parts and test-taking should 
be developed 4^ these courses as well. ^ * 

' In ESL^ stude'nts should master high-frequency grammar and * 
vocabulary through work in listening, speaking, reading and writing 
the* language . Briefly, this component should address^: ta) developing 
approximately three times .the vocabulary found in virtually any 
coAime^cially-'published six-book ESL series and (b) strengthening 
competency in high-frequency items such as the past tense and the use 
of atticles and prepositions. / * 

* In math, students;. ^^should develop skills in arithmetic:, plane 
geometry\and basic alfebra. They should also develop knowledge of the 
J.anguage of mathematics and understand the utilitarian motives for 
learni-ng mathematics. * . ' , 

i'r In^the affective domain, the program should^provide orientation 
to college, self-assessment, study man^g-ement , overcoming anxiety and 
mild depression, dealing with' int erpersona? proble'iap , assertive ness, 
career decision-making, etc, ^ ^ . 

Not mentioned thus far, .but also highly useful to the student is 
a developmental speech cou*rse to prepare students to respond and 
express themselves in class. i 

As to who should teach 'deve^lopmental iCQurses, the program should 
hire people who are skilled not only in academic areas but in develop- 
mental education as well. Their training and . experience should include 
the -use of systefas approaches and alternative teaching techniques. 
They should have the mot ivat ion • and ability to work with developmental 
students, sensitivity to stude.nts* needs and problems , and strong 
dedicatioTi.to t^e development of students' se If -concept s . There 
should also be a reasonable student- teacher ratio: 15 to 1 is 
adequate for this type of instruction. Accordingly, the program 
should be staffed by at least 80% full-time faculty* 

As for bow the program sho.uld €each, it is important) to »focus on 
students' cognitive and affective development* The system -of Personalized 
Instruction^ based on the concepts of Mastery Learning Cself-pacing , 
unit perfection requirement, in-class proctors) seems to promote 
student success and its by-product ^ a- positive self-concept. As such, 
it is important to understand the basis of this approach. 
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* A)DOut 90% o€ all people, including bilinguals, have the aptitude 
/"to ^achieve mastery in most courses. Benjamin Bloom, in his article 
"L'earning for Mastery," states that people of high levels of aptitude 
constitute about 5% o£ the population and, at the other end of the 
scale, about have learning problems or disabilities. "In between 
are approximately 90 percent of the individuals -where we believe 
that aptitudes ar*e predictive of rate of learning rather than the 
level (or complexity) of learning ' that is* possible. Thus, . . • 
given suff^icient time (an^ appropriate types of help) , 95 percent of 
students fc^an learn a subject* up to a high level of mastery." The 
time spent on ^earning is the key to mastery. > According to Dr. Bloom, 
"aptitude determines the rate of learning and most, if not all, 
students can achieve mastery if they devote th^ amount of time needed 
to the learning . implying that th.e-student must not only devote 

the amount of t;ime he needs to the learning task but also that he be 
al lowed enough," time for the learning to take place. . . . The time a 
student, needs to learn the' subject is likely to be affected' by the 
student * s. ap'titudes , his verbal ability, the quality of instruction h-e 
receives in c^lass, and the quality of the help he receives in and out 
of class." P^ir^nalized Systematic Instruction is an approach which 
applies these co|icepts bo the process of learning. 

Bloom furtfier promotes the desirability^ of utilizing Mastery 
Learning f6r its affective consequences ♦ "We have for the past 
century conceived of mastery of ^ subject as being possible v£or only 
a minority of students. With this assumption we have adjusted our ♦ 
grading sy^stem so as to certify that onTy a. small percent of students 
are awarded a ^r,ade of A. If a group of students learns a sjibject in 
a supe^pior way we still persist in awardirig the A {or mast,ery) to 
only the top 10 pr 15 percent of the students. We grudgingly recognize 
that the majority of students have "^gotten by" by awarding them- 
grades of C or D.'v^ Mastery, and recog^nition o;^ mastery under the 
present relative ^'rading system is unattainable for the majority of 
students - but this is the result of the way in wlyich we have "rigged" 
the educational sy^f^tem. Mastery xcCust be. both a. subjective recognition 
by the student of his competence and a public recogn.ition by the 
school or society^ The public recognition must be in 'the form of 
appropriate certification by the teacher or by the school. No matter 
how much .the student has learned, if public recognition is denied him, 
he must come to believe that he is inadequate, father 'than the 
system of grading -lor instruction. Sub j ect ively -^the student must 
gain feelings of control over ideas and skills. He must come to 
recoghize that he "knows" and can do what the subject requires." 

"If the* system of formative eval\!tation» (diagnostic-progress 
t.ests) and the summative evaluation (achievement examinations) inform 
the student of his mastery of the^subject, he will come to believe in 
h^s own mastery and competence.) He may be informed by the grading 
system as well as by the discovery that he can adequately cope with 
the variety of tasks and problems in the evaluation instrumerits . 
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When student has m^gtered a subject and- whjen he receives both 
objective and subjective evid,ence of the mastery, ther^ are profound 
changes in his yiew of himself and* of the outer world. Perhaps the 
clearest evidence of affective' change is the int€frest the student 
develops for the .^hbj^cJt he has mastered. He begins to "like" the 
sobject. and to desire more of it. To clo well in a subject opens up 
further avenues for explor^ion of* the subject. Conversely, to do 
poorly in a ,'subj ect , closes an area fbr further study. The student 
desires some co^ntrcil .<iver his environment, and mastery of a 'subject 
giv^es,him some, feeling of control over a part of* his environment. 
Int^erest in a subject is both a (Sause of mastery of the subject, as 
wel'l as' a result of mastery. Motivation for further learning is one 
of the more important consequences of mastery,." , * ' ' 

"At 'a^ deeper level ii the student's self-concept. Each person 
searches for positive recognition of his worth and he comes toiview 
himself as adequate in those areas where he receives assurance^ of 
his competence or success. For a student tp view himself in a', 
positive way", he muSt be given many opportunities to be rewarded. 
Mastery And its public recognition provide the necessary reassurance 
and reinforcement to help the student view iviinself as adequate. It 
is the opinion of the writer that one of th^^more positive aids to 
mental health is frequent and objective indications of sel f -development 
Mastery Learning can be one of the more powerful sources of nfental - 
Ijietalth. We are convinced that many^of the njeurdtic symptoms displayed 
by high school and colle,ge students arj©— exacerbated by painful and 
frustrating experiences, in school learning. If 95 percent of the 
students are given positive indications of adequacy in learning, one, |r 
might expect such students to need/less and less in the- way of. , j^'^H 
emotional therapy and psychological help. Contrariwise, frequent , • 
indications of failure and learning inadequacy must be accompanied by* 
increased self-doubt on the part of the sj:udent' and the s^rch for.' 
reassurance and adequacy outside the school." ■ , . ' ^ ^ 

"Finally, modern society requires continual J.'^earning throughout 
life. If the schools do , not promote adequate learrting ,and reassurance 
of progress, 'the' student must came to rejjact learning - l>oth in the 
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school and later in life. Mastery Learning can give zest 
learnirig and can disvelop a lifelong interest In, learning, 
this continual learjaing which should be the major goal of 
system." (pp.. 47-48) ^ — ' 



t^c^school 
*'It is " • » 

the educational 



Indeciding how to teach, it is important to use the best 
techniques and technological aid^ possible. For example, it was 
found that almost 90% of ali people* are primarily visual learners, 
yet the lecture approach continues to be the principal source of 
critical information. Another useful technique' is* suggestology or 
suggestopedia*. Students can 16arn up to ten times as much as they usually 
do in a class session using this, technique. Othe^: , audio- visu'al media 
like the video disc, also promote ^learnin^. •^^ethSds such as roleplay, ^ 
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Fr,eire*s method, and Gatte'g-no's solutions should 
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I^e^lly the program should have a developmental team - a 
group of teachers, counselors, administrators, tutors. and lab 
personnel to, work b» a regular basis on program issues, ' . " . * 

At least 80% of the staff in t^he program should work on a/ full 
time basis. There could never be an elementary or secondary school 
staffed mostly by part-time personnel* It would be disastrous because 
their curricula is basically developmental and sequential*. Again, 
in not providing sufficient full-time personnel, we are programming \ 
our students for fkilure. 

So far 'the developmental stage' of bilingual post secondary education 
programs has* been emphas'ized fo'^r the reasons • previously stated. But 
the above suggestions have implications for th.e degree-requirement-, 
's'tage of bilingual programs. ' . . 

•Although there ^are degree programs in th*e fields of ESL and 
bilingual teacher training, career programs using a bilingual approach* 
have been largely ignored* We must offer vocational and technical 
bilingual programs as well. The medicali, lega.l, business, and ^ch- 
' nological fields need bilingual^f>'er sonnel • Bilingualism is a valuable i 
asset, not a liability., ^ ' 

In formulating goais^foi: bilingual post Secondary programs, we 
should not view the programs as remedial or corrective measure^/ 
meant to eliminat>e one . language and cult^uiTe and replacei, it vw.tl> another 
One of our purposes is' to strive to develop academic and linguistic ^ * 

skills t,o a college-level stage of pr epar edness>. Then these ski,lls' - ^ 

should be made even < mot e marketable through the added education pind ^* 
training received 'through a bilingual dergree or career program. 

An effective wa^^ to planMor re-plan) for a successful bilingual 
program has be^n outlined^ by Henry . Lehma»n in his article ."The 
Systems Approach to Ed«^ation." (A^udiovisual Ins tr u'q t^.o p , 13, Feb. '68). 
As d^evelop>ed by' Project Aristotle, the/systems approach to education 
consists b'f eight steps: (1) Need^ - 'an education/trainipg problem 

(2) Objectives - measurable 1 s^r n i ng,^. gpals 
. ' (3) Constraints - r estr ic"tions/lin\^i'tafcx,ions 

* ' (4) Alter natives,- ca'ndidate solut ions^,/ 

(5) Selection - choice of th-e best ^ 

alternatives j- ' ■ \_ * - 

^ : (6) Implementation - pilot oplejration of th^^ 

chosen solution ' 
J ^ (7) ^Evaluations measurement of results ob-: 

tained against* originally 
^ stated* objeqtives 
(8) Modification - change of the system^to 
, * • correct deficiencies* 

Briefly, this list can Jbe restated, as: (1) define the real problem you 
are trying to solve; (2) examine ma^ny potential solutions and' select one 
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which promises to be successful; { 3 measure -re'sul ts^obtained *and \ < 
modify .the approach for greater effectiveness* ^ 

Finally, ^in closing let me add that by the year 2,000, one in 
four Americans will be speakers of Spanish; \another 12 percent wi^ll 
be speaker s', of 'languages other than English* ^he , International sit- 
uation presents a compelling arg.ument for the further development of 
these linguistic and cultural res^rpes*^ Without doubt it .is our ''^^ 
responsibility^ to plan and implement bilingual programs that will 
respond to the needs of indivi/duals in an increasingly complex socio- r.-- 
political environment* We cannot; afford to let the challenge go 
unmet • * . ► * • • . ^ > . 
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